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Preface 


This book emerged from a joint project, “Refracted Colonial Modernity: 
Japanese Cultural Imperialism and Modern Taiwanese Identities in Art 
& Design,” which began in 1999 under an umbrella project, “Modernity 
and Identity in Non-Western Art & Design,” now called TrAIN (Research 
Centre for Transnational Art, Identity and Nation) at the University of 
the Arts London. The nine contributors to this volume, all with unique 
cross-cultural professional backgrounds, joined the project between the 
Association of Asian Studies conference in 2000 and the conference at the 
National Museum of History, Taiwan, in 2001. 

This project would not have been possible without the support of many 
organizations and individuals in Taiwan, Britain, and Japan. We would 
like to thank the Chiang Ching-kuo [Jiang Jingguo] Foundation and 
the Council for Cultural Affairs in Taiwan for providing major funding. 
For their financial and research support, we would also like to thank the 
National Museum of History in Taipei, the Taiwan Museum of Art in 
Taichung [Taizhong], and the University of the Arts London — Chelsea 
College of Art & Design. 

My own research has been made possible by generous support from the 
British Academy/Academia Sinica through their sponsorship of my two- 
month stay in Taiwan and also by my affiliation with the National Taiwan 
Craft Research Institute, where I received invaluable assistance from the 
former director, Dr. Ueng Shyu-Der [Weng Xudei] and his wife, Hwang 
Lih-shwu [Huang Lishu]. I would also like to express my personal gratitude 
to the following people, who gave me enormous help at different stages of 
my research: 


In Japan: Kubura Nagiko, Maezawa Tomomi, Nakahara Michiko, Ta- 
kara Kurayoshi, Utsumi Teiko, Yoshida Chizuko. 

In Taiwan: Chang Fangwei, Chang Hui-ju [Chang Huiru], Janet Chang 
[Chang Huaijie], Chiang Shao-ying [Jiang Shaoying], Chou Wan-yao 
[Zhou Wanyao], Chuang Po-ho [Zhuang Bohe], Allen Chun, Ceng Gen- 


xiong, Fang Marvin Minto [Fanjiang Mingdao], Hsin-Huang Hsiao Mi- 
chael [Xiao Xinhuang], Hsieh Beatrice Pei-Ni [Xie Peini], Hsu Wen-chin 
[Xu Wenqin], Huang Kuang-nan [Huang Guangnan], Huang Shu-chen 
[Huang Shuzhen], Hung Min-hua [Hong Minhua], Hwang Shyh-huei 
[Huang Shihui], Jien Ling-liang, Lai Jun T [Lai Chunchun], Lai Kao-shan 
[Lai Gaoshan], Lai Tsough-ming [Lai Zuoming], Lai Ying-ying, Li C. K. 
[Li Jingguang], Lin Chien-hung [Lin Yuhong], Lin Chunhan [Lin Qun- 
han], Lin Pey-Chwen [Lin Peyzhun], Lin Pin-chang [Lin Pinzhang], Lin 
Qisheng, Lo Ching [Luo Qing], Luo Xiuzhi, Nien Pi-hua [Nian Bihua], 
Pan Taifang, Shaih Lifa [Xie Lifa], Shiu Tan Margaret [Xiao Lihong], Si 
Jinzi, Sung Wen-hsun [Song Wenxun], Tung Yen-ying [Tong Yenying], 
Wang Ming-shean [Wang Mingxian], Wang Shujin, Wang Xinggong, Wu 
Chin-sheng [Wu Jinsheng], Wu Mi-cha, Wu Sean Shih-hung [Wu Shi- 
hung], Yang Jing, Yang Lin [Yang Ling], Yang Mengzhe, Yao Jui-chung 
[Yao Ruizhong], Yeh Ting-yu [Ye Tingyu]. 

For copyediting and production of this book, I would like to thank Pa- 
tricia Crosby of University of Hawaiʻi Press, Alistair Payne, Irena Auer- 
bach, Sue Preston, Frances Follin, and Margaret Black. 

Although it is not possible to list everyone by name, we are also very 
grateful to all the Taiwanese artists, designers, architects, and craftspeople 
who willingly made time in their busy schedules for lengthy discussions 
and interviews. They are the very source of inspiration for our work. 

Finally, my deepest gratitude is for my parents for their on-going sup- 
port and encouragement, and Bryan Solomon, who has patiently given me 
much technical and moral support. 


Yuko Kikuchi 
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Note on Transliteration 


Japanese words are rendered in the Hepburn romanization system. Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Korean names are given in their customary order, with 
family name first, except for the contributors to this volume and in cita- 
tions to authors whose work is published in English where their family 
names appear last. Chinese names are spelled in pinyin except where there 
is specific spelling preferred in Taiwan or by the individual. The pinyin 
spelling follows the first use in the text and in the Bibliography in square 
brackets to avoid confusion. “Taipei” has long been used internationally, 
and therefore the pinyin spelling is not given. The names of places and in- 
stitutions in Taiwan during the Japanese colonial period are spelled accord- 
ing to Japanese pronunciation, followed by the Taiwanese romanization or 
pinyin in square brackets. 


Introduction 


Taiwan is certainly regarded as an economic tiger in Asia, but it has not, 
until recently, been regarded as a cultural producer. Taiwanese art was 
studied, if at all, as a subset of Chinese art. While the Palace Museum in 
Taipei has long been regarded as the premier repository of Chinese art, the 
concept of Taiwanese art as an independent entity gained international 
currency only in the 1990s, when a number of important international ex- 
hibitions took place — the Taipei Biennial since 1992, the Venice Biennale 
since 1995, “Art Taiwan: The Contemporary Art of Taiwan” in Sydney 
in 1995, “Inside Out: New Chinese Art” in New York and elsewhere in 
1999, “Face to Face: Contemporary Art from Taiwan” in Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, in 1999, and “Visions of Pluralism: Contemporary Art in Taiwan, 
1988-1999” in Beijing and other places in 1999. 

And at the same time that the international art world was awakening 
to Taiwanese contemporary art, the art world in Taiwan itself was redis- 
covering the art produced in Taiwan during the Japanese colonial period 
and subsequently under the Chinese nationalist party, the Kuomintang 
[Guomingdang, KMT]. Notable exhibitions have included “Taiwan Art 
1945-1993" (Taiwan Meishu Xin Fengmao 1945-1993) in 1993, “The Ori- 
gins of Oriental-style Painting in Taiwan" (Taiwan Donyanghua Tanyuan) 
in 2000, "Wave Striking: One Hundred Years of Taiwanese Arts" (Qian- 
tao Paian: Taiwan Meishu Yibainian) in 2001, and “The Experimental 
Sixties: Avant-Garde Art in Taiwan" (Qianwei: Liushi Niandai Taiwan 
Meishu Fazhan) in 2003. Since the publication in 1976 of the first history 
of modern Taiwanese art, The History of Taiwanese Art during the Japanese 
Period (Riju shidai Taiwan meishu yundong shi) by Shaih Lifa [Xie Lifa], 
the number of academic studies on the subject has been growing. In 1998 
Chuan-ying Yen [Juanying Yan] published The Chronology of Taiwanese 
Fine Arts Events (Taiwan jindai meishu dashi nianbiao), and in 2001, Land- 
scape Moods: Selected Readings in Modern Taiwanese Art (Fengjing xinjing: 
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Taiwan jindai meishu wenxian daodu). In these works she compiled sub- 
stantial primary data and resources from the colonial period and trans- 
lated them into Chinese, making them accessible to Taiwanese scholars 
who had been deterred by the language barrier. Yet publications in English 
remain scarce. Apart from the catalogs for the international exhibitions, 
the only significant works in English have been those by Yen, Wang Hsui- 
hsiung [Wang Xiuxiong], and John Clark,’ as well as Jason C. Kuo's Art 
and Cultural Politics in Postwar Taiwan (2000). This volume is, therefore, 
intended to offer additional critical studies of modern Taiwanese art to the 
English-speaking world. Its nine essays provide multiple perspectives on 
the visual culture of Taiwan during the colonial period (1895-1945) and 
focus on Taiwan's dynamic yet intricate relations with modernities and 
colonialisms in Japan and Euroamerica. 

Part 1 presents several typical encounters of the Japanese with the alien 
Taiwanese culture, which effectively form a prelude to the formation of 
modernity. Historian Naoko Shimazu discusses an "imagined Taiwan" asa 
literary landscape depicted in travel writings by the Japanese cultural elite, 
who described Taiwan and its inhabitants in terms related to the coloniz- 
ers own identity. Three art historians — Hsin-tien [Xintian] Liao, Toshio 
Watanabe, and Chuan-ying Yen [Juanying Yan] — follow. They focus on 
the Western and Oriental/Japanese-style paintings that became the two 
major genres of modern painting, both of which were invented and in- 
stitutionalized during the late nineteenth century in Japan. Liao explores 
the work of Western-style painters "discovering Taiwanese landscape" in 
relation to colonial power and modern travels of exploration. Watanabe 
discusses how two Japanese Western-style painters depicted Taiwan in 
the context of the “modern” concept of Japanese landscape and the im- 
perial ideology of the "South." Yen documents the short life of Oriental/ 
Japanese-style paintings in Taiwan, employing the problematic idea of 
“local color," a concept imposed in the 1920s by an important government- 
sponsored exhibition, Taiwan Fine Arts Exhibition (Taiten). 

Part 2 considers gender and images of “Chinese women.” Art historian 
Kaoru Kojima examines, in the context of modernity, the representation 
of women in “beauty paintings” (bijinga) by Western-trained Japanese 
male painters and their Taiwanese disciples. Kojima’s fellow art historian 
Ming-chu [Mingzhu] Lai discusses the paternalized colonial modernity 
expressed in the images of women created by Taiwanese women painters, 
both amateur and professional. 

Finally, Part 3 foregrounds vernacularism in architecture, aboriginal 
artifacts, and Taiwanese folkcrafts. Architectural historian Chao-ching 
[Chaoqing] Fu proposes that a new hybrid Taiwanese identity developed 
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in the styles of residential houses and churches in relation to Western-style 
Japanese public architecture. Cultural anthropologist Chia-yu [Jiayu] Hu 
explores the representation of Taiwanese aboriginal art and artifacts in the 
study of Japanese anthropology, in museums, and at international exhibi- 
tions, while art historian Yuko Kikuchi investigates, again in the context 
of colonialism and modernism, the discourse and images of vernacularism 
in crafts. 

Although most of its chapters deal with Taiwanese visual art, this vol- 
ume does not intend to present a survey of painting, architecture, or crafts, 
as many such works have already been published by Taiwanese scholars. 
Indeed, not all of the contributors are experts in Taiwanese art and visual 
culture in the conventional sense. However, two common threads of exper- 
tise that they all do share are a postcolonial perspective and great familiar- 
ity with modern/contemporary studies of Asia. The collection rests on this 
theoretical, cross-cultural foundation, which it complements and extends 
by examining both the fine arts and those arts (including design, craft, and 
various artifacts) whose boundaries often defy categorization. 


Japanese Colonization and Modernization Projects 


In the late nineteenth century, European imperialism, colonialism, and 
global capitalism expanded in East Asia. Japan joined the ranks of world 
imperial powers in part to resolve its own unequal relations with Euro- 
america and also to avoid falling under the control of those same powers. 
When the Sino-Japanese War (1894-1895), caused by a dispute regarding 
hegemony over Korea, ended in Japan’s defeat of China, the Treaty of Shi- 
monoseki ceded Taiwan to Japan from Qing China. Thus Taiwan became 
a Japanese colony for the next fifty years. 

Japanese colonization went through three stages. The first two decades 
began with military rule followed by civilian governance, including estab- 
lishment of the notably efficient administration of Governor-General Ko- 
dama Gentaro and his chief civilian official, Goto Shinpei. But this period 
also saw the military suppression of armed resistance by the local Chinese 
and autochthonous peoples, in which thousands of Taiwanese were killed. 
The second two decades can be regarded as a period of consolidation in 
which various policies of cultural assimilation were implemented. During 
the last decade Taiwan became, in truth, a model colony for Japan's ex- 
panding empire. T his decade also encompassed the era of “imperialization” 
(kominka), when the Taiwanese were forced to naturalize as Japanese impe- 
rial subjects. This system was based on a Japanese ideology that the nation 
was an “imperial family,” populated by a hierarchy of “imperial peoples” 
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(komin). Implementation of this ideology was brought about coercively; it 
included national language reform (enforcement of the use of Japanese lan- 
guage and education in Japanese), religious reform (enforcement of Shinto 
practice), name reform (voluntary change to Japanese surnames), and a vol- 
unteer soldiers program, followed by general conscription.” During Tai- 
wan; era as a colony, the Japanese cultivated products such as sugarcane, 
tea, bananas, pineapples, opium, and camphor, extracted salt, and manu- 
factured industrial products, mainly for the purpose of supplying Japanese 
people either in the motherland or in the expanding colonies. Various proj- 
ects that characterize a modern nation were also carried out, notably, the 
creation of modern technological and social infrastructures. Roads, rail- 
ways, bridges, and ports were built; irrigation, water, and sewerage systems 
were established; an electricity system was installed; industry was created; 
and banks, hospitals, schools, research institutes, and museums were built. 
The colonial government also conducted numerous scientific research proj- 
ects, including land surveys, census data collection, investigations of tropi- 
cal medicine, and, importantly, anthropological studies, especially of the 
indigenous aboriginal tribes, languages, and cultures. 

Another important phenomenon brought into being during the Japa- 
nese colonial period was the modern cultural consciousness of an “imag- 
ined community." From a vague characterization as a peripheral part of 
China, Taiwan came to be defined as an independent cultural entity with 
distinctive characteristics. The prototypes for Taiwanese ethnic and cul- 
tural identity were formed during this period. The Han Chinese people 
living in Taiwan were identified by the Japanese as hontojin (Islanders) and 
the indigenous aboriginal people as banjin (savages), both of whom were 
conceived as distinct from zaichijin (Japanese residents in Taiwan and 
Japan). Though hontojin and banjin are derogatory, these newly coined 
terms created cohesive Taiwanese ethnic identities and made the modern 
nation imaginable. In addition, the colonial government invested heavily in 
anthropological research and created a classification of the aboriginal peo- 
ples into eight tribes; these have since evolved into the currently used clas- 
sification of ten tribes. Images of Taiwanese culture were also constructed, 
initially as problematic and inferior, but also dramatically exotic. Taiwan 
itself was regarded as primitive, full of endemic tropical diseases — a virgin 
territory filled with headhunting savages (banjin). During the course of 
Japanization, however, this image mutated into a romanticized and ide- 
alized image of nangoku (the Southern Country) — the equivalent, more 
or less, of northern Europe's longed-for “South” (Italy, for example), and 
eventually Taiwan evolved into the image of a model colony that formed 
the base for the nanshin (push for the South) imperial doctrine. In Part 
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2, Liao and Watanabe discuss the similarities in rhetoric regarding “Italy” 
and “Taiwan,” and Watanabe expands his discussion into a politicization 
of Japan’s romantic image of Taiwan. 

Art also played an important part in the colonial construction of the 
cultural entity of Taiwan. First, the modern concept of “primitive art,” 
based on ideas engendered by Social Darwinism, was introduced, and this 
art became the object of “scientific” studies in anthropology and ethnol- 
ogy. Pioneering government-sponsored research on the material culture of 
the aboriginal tribes was conducted, notably by Ino Kanori and later by 
ethnologists of the Taihoku Imperial University as well as amateurs. Arti- 
facts were collected at the Taiwan Colonial Government Museum and the 
Institute of Ethnology at Taihoku Imperial University, established respec- 
tively in 1908 and 1927, and exhibited to the public at domestic and interna- 
tional exhibitions, a process by which the colonizer represented and valo- 
rized the artifacts as primitive art. In addition to the primitive art of the 
aboriginal tribes, the Japanese introduced another modern concept, that 
of “folkcrafts,” with reference to certain Han Chinese crafts, and objects 
fitting that classification were similarly collected, estheticized/valorized, 
and exhibited, notably by Yanagi Soetsu, Kanaseki Takeo, and European 
designers. The representation and estheticization of aboriginal artifacts 
and Han Chinese crafts is discussed in this volume by Hu and Kikuchi. 

Annual official exhibitions of the fine arts were organized, specifically 
the Taiwan Fine Arts Exhibition (Taiwan Bijutsu Tenrankai or Taiten) 
during 1927-1936 and the Taiwan Government-General Fine Arts Exhi- 
bition (Taiwan Sotokufu Bijutsu Tenrankai or Futen) during 1938-19 43. 
These exhibitions followed the model of government-sponsored exhibi- 
tions that Japan had established at home and in its colony Korea, the Min- 
istry of Education Fine Arts Exhibition (Monbusho Bijutsu Tenrankai or 
Bunten) in Tokyo in 1907, which later became the Imperial Fine Arts Ex- 
hibition (Teikoku Bijutsu Tenrankai or Teiten), and the Korean Fine Arts 
Exhibition (Chosen Bijutsu Tenrankai or Senten) in Korea in 1922. The 
official exhibitions in Taiwan had two divisions: Oriental-style painting 
(téyéga) and Western-style painting (sezyóga). As Chuan-ying Yen [Juan- 
ying Yan] discusses in her essay, Oriental-style painting, a genre used in co- 
lonial exhibitions including the Taiten and Senten, embraces various styles 
of Oriental paintings. It was regarded as a genre that differed in principle 
from nihonga (Japanese-style painting), yet in practice tdydga was clearly 
centered on nihonga. Selection for and awards from the official exhibitions 
represented the ultimate honor and bestowed a status of authority upon 
the artists. Most judges were Japanese sent from the motherland, and their 
views greatly affected the work of the artists in the exhibitions. Among 
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Oriental-style paintings in particular, works followed a specific type, sub- 
ject, and style, such as the “Taiten-style” (Taiten-gata), that was favored 
by the judges. As Yen notes in her chapter, Taiten-style paintings were re- 
garded as a reflection of the colonizer’s taste for images of Taiwan, a pref- 
erence summarized in the problematic expression “local color.” Four Japa- 
nese painters and judges, including the prolific watercolor painter Ishikawa 
Kin'ichiro, Western-style oil painter Shiotsuki Toho, and Oriental-style 
painters Gohara Koto and Kinoshita Seigai were particularly influential. 

The first generation of Taiwanese painters under colonial rule were ini- 
tially trained by Japanese teachers at schools and private studios in Taiwan 
before many went for further study in metropolitan Japan and Europe. The 
Taiwanese painters imbibed their teachers’ views and created “Taiwanese 
art” according to the dictates of the new authority that undergirded the 
Taiwanese art academy. Liao, Yen, and Lai take these influences into ac- 
count as they explore various issues in Taiwanese fine art. 


Colonial Modernity and Refraction 


Modernity in Taiwanese visual culture emerged in this cross-cultural com- 
plexity under Japanese colonization. To investigate it properly requires a 
tool that is capable of accommodating multiple perspectives. The analytical 
framework we have adopted in this volume is that of “colonial modernity,” 
following its successful application by Tani Barlow and other scholars in 
Formations of Colonial Modernity in East Asia. This framework has proved 
particularly useful for the study of non-European modernities because of 
its premises that “colonialism and modernity are indivisible features of the 
history of industrial capitalism” and that the modernity of non-European 
cultures is inextricably interrelated with European modernity." It provides 
multiple perspectives on the interrelated modernity of the colonizers and 
the colonized, including the Euroamerican, the Japanese, and the Taiwan- 
ese. Without this framework of interrelations, what Japanese colonization 
meant to Taiwan as well as to Japan itself and to Euroamerica cannot be 
captured. 

Although it is a somewhat elusive and expanding framework, it is par- 
ticularly useful to examine the cultural phenomena of modernity because 
doing so gives both a diachronic perspective on indigenous development 
and a synchronic perspective on common modes of modernity triggered by 
the intervention by foreign cultural imperialisms. This approach enables 
us to draw a dynamic picture of complex cultural phenomena that cannot 
be captured by the binary, one-dimensional approach of an orthodox Eu- 
rocentric historiography based on a polarized model such as tradition vs. 
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modernity. Such a binary model is often used to explain the modernity of 
non-Euroamerican cultures, but it fails to capture the continuity within 
the indigenous development. The effectiveness of the framework of colo- 
nial modernity has been demonstrated, for example, by Stephen Vlastos and 
other contributors to Mirror of Modernity in their analysis of "tradition." 
They have extended and applied the ideas of “invention of tradition,” coined 
by Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger,’ to the non-Euroamerican case — 
Japan. Vlastos and his colleagues argue that Japanese “tradition” is a mod- 
ern invention, and they do so by examining indigenous ideas as well as by 
analyzing global capitalism and the cultural function of modernity. In this 
volume we also argue that the key ideas of modernity in Taiwanese visual art 
— "vernacularism" and “landscape” (which I shall explore more extensively 
later) — are also invented cultural phenomena involving colonial politics, 
scientific modernism, and art discourses that cut across Euroamerica, Japan, 
and Taiwan. In this volume we present distinct cases relating to these themes 
and examine the formation of modern culture in Japan and Taiwan within 
the framework of colonial modernity. 

This leads to our central investigations of “modernity” itself. Our con- 
cern is the complex transferable nature of modernity and the characteristics 
of modernity in Taiwanese visual culture. Modernity, in general, encom- 
passes the characteristics of modern society that are seen in such new phe- 
nomena as secular political forms and democracy, capitalism, a social and 
gendered division of labor, a new intellectual and cognitive world, science, 
and the construction ofan “imagined community” and a national identity.’ 
Modern society with these characteristics emerged in late nineteenth-cen- 
tury Japan, and the idea of modernity was transplanted and articulated 
as a discourse of the modern, particularly from around 1910 to the end of 
the 1930s." Taiwan came to experience such modernity during the Japanese 
colonization, and the Japanese idea of the modern, which Japan had appro- 
priated from Euroamerica, was transplanted to Taiwan at that time. 

Modernity is also clearly visible in art. According to John Clark, mo- 
dernity in art means relativizing the customary style as “old” by imposing 
newly transferred techniques, media, forms, and subjects, and by decontex- 
tualizing and eventually repositioning the customary style, thus creating 
a new art work in an eclectic manner.’ Such modernity is clearly evident 
in Japan through five art phenomena: newly imported Western-style oil 
and watercolor painting, newly invented neotraditionalist ihonga (Japa- 
nese-style painting), Western-style architecture, craft with a zuan (design) 
concept and technology from the West, and “studio craft” created by artists 
for creative expression. Different phases of these modernities developed 
in Asian art through contact with Euroamerican art. In this volume we 
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observe similar characteristics of modernity in Taiwanese visual culture. It 
is evident, for example, in the newly developed genre of landscape in yoga 
(Japanized Western-style painting), in the portrayal of idealized Taiwan- 
ese (both Chinese and aboriginal) women, in /óyóga (Oriental-style paint- 
ing, known as zibonga in Japan), and the emergence of Western-style and 
eclectic-style architecture and vernacular crafts. The Japanese modernity 
that grew out of a fusion of Japanese and Western ideas was appropriated 
locally in Taiwan, with the result that cultural variants emerged. They con- 
tained ideas common to three cultures, for Taiwan presents a unique case 
ofa transfer of modernity in which three cultural factors — Euroamerican, 
Japanese, and Chinese/ Taiwanese — are intermixed. In this volume we as- 
sert that Taiwan's case presents a model that cuts across common issues 
existing in Asian modernities, highlighting in particular their concurrent 
relations with Japanese and Euroamerican modernities. 

The state and product of localization or appropriation often appears in 
an eclectic form and is often described by the term * hybrid," which Homi 
Bhabha has used to depict an aspect of colonial modernity contested by 
the colonized. The concept of hybridity effectively describes the complex, 
double-edged situation that results from the continuous dissemination 
and translation of cultures in colonial situations. To present this requires 
revision of the one-dimensional, black-and-white analytical models of 
colonialism. Hybridity stresses the originality and creativity that exists 
among the colonized and denounces the notion of imitation, a judgment 
often imposed by the Eurocentric view. It also enables us to capture the 
complexity of modernity in Taiwanese culture in relation to that of Japan 
and Euroamerica and to highlight creative appropriation and localization 
by the Taiwanese. In this volume, for example, Fu presents powerful vi- 
sual evidence of hybridity in the mansions of Taiwan’s gentry, the street 
houses," and Christian churches, which are a mixture of Western, Japa- 
nese, and Taiwanese Minnan style. He sees them all as demonstrations 
of Taiwaneseness in architecture. Hu, for her part, points out how aborig- 
inal costumes, incorporating Japanese coins and colorful plastic straws, 
present an extraordinary example of hybrid colonial modernity. All of us 
are also fully aware, however, of the potentially superficial celebration of 
hybridity. As John Clark has noted, the sudden Euroamerican interest in 
non-Euroamerican contemporary art — identified as a sensational “post- 
modern hybrid"— occurred only at the moment when Asian art showed 
no obvious reference to Euroamerican stylistic discourses. Other types 
of art, particularly those that exhibit visual similarity to Euroamerican 
work, even though they emerged from the shared context of the so-called 
“postmodern hybrid" art, have simply been dismissed by Euroamerica as 
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retrogressive, without any examination of their locally specific meanings.” 
This is the dangerously elusive aspect that, Geeta Kapur notes, “elides the 
diachronic edge of cultural phenomena." Celebration of the postmoder- 
nity of non-Euroamerica is often a case of Euroamericans understanding 
non-Euroamerican art where it fits within a Euroamerican paradigm, but 
fails to understand non-Euroamerican art where it fits within the local 
paradigm. Nonetheless, we still regard the notion of hybridity as signifi- 
cant if used with caution and in combination with understanding of im- 
plications in local contexts." In our essays we present both synchronic and 
diachronic analyses, with particular focus on diachronic perspectives from 
our own cultural standpoint and expertise. With this framework, we be- 
lieve that we can not only accommodate multiple perspectives on complex 
cultural phenomena but also retain an ideological stance that avoids being 
trapped in the pitfalls of essentialism and misrepresentation.”* 

From the framework of colonial modernity, the central theoretical no- 
tion of “refraction” has emerged. This volume focuses on the transfer and 
appropriation of modernity, which can be summarized by the key word 
refraction. Refraction is used here in the sense of Kang Sang-Jung’s expres- 
sion “refracted Orientalism."? In physics, the refraction of light describes 
a change of direction, an altered course, taken by a beam of light. In this 
volume we use refraction to refer to the transferable nature of the ideas and 
practices of Euroamerican colonialism and in particular, Japanese colonial- 
ism, which itself had adopted and refracted those of Western colonialism. 
Although many pages here will examine the Japanese basis for Taiwan- 
ese art and craft, the main focus is not Japanese influence, which would 
force the discourse into terms of originality and imitation, but rather the 
phenomenon of refraction, where notions from outside shift the creative 
invention of the local population in new directions, but directions that are 
specifically meaningful in the local context. 

Since Edward Said identified the characteristics of the systemic repre- 
sentation of the Orient by the dominant Occident in his seminal work 
in 1978, his idea has inspired numerous studies and its application has ex- 
tended into many fields." The most fruitful applications were made by Ste- 
fan Tanaka, Kang San-Jung, and Oguma Eiji” in their studies on Japanese 
modernity in the colonial context, which established the notion of “Japan’s 
Orient” (¢dyd).'* Japan's Orient refers to a geocultural entity, including Tai- 
wan, Korea, and Manchuria/China, formed by places where Japan was the 
dominant colonizer. This actual space was constructed into an imagined 
Japanese Orient in a process that mirrored the Euroamerican Orientalism 
that had been projected onto Japan. By creating its own Orient — and thus 
dissociating itself from the “other,” still-lesser Orient — Japan was able to 
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reject domination by the West and then join the Western imperial powers 
in their own game. This process can be described as a kind of refraction, 
Euroamerican Orientalism having first been projected onto Japan and hav- 
ing helped construct Japan’s new identity. This Japanese variant of Ori- 
entalism was then projected onto the rest of East Asia. In this volume we 
use the notion of refraction to describe how modernization in Taiwan was 
first imposed by Japanese colonialism and then localized and subsequently 
modified. 

Refraction refers mainly to the transfer of ideas from the original source, 
but importantly it also encapsulates the actual process by which these ideas 
are “bent” or modified during the course of transfer. In consonance with 
Euroamerican colonialism and notions of Orientalism, Japan regarded 
Taiwan as a virgin land inhabited by headhunting, though noble, savages 
and full of diseases, all of which required the civilization and moderniza- 
tion that Japan was well equipped to dispense. Japanese colonization was 
not, however, the same as Euroamerican colonization. Unlike the British 
in India, the French in Algeria, or the Spanish in the Philippines, the Japa- 
nese share some cultural background with the Taiwanese Chinese. Nor 
was Japan’s own cultural location the same as its Euroamerican counter- 
part. Japan had long felt culturally inferior to Chinese culture, in addition 
to feeling inferior to Western culture, which had regarded the Japanese as 
both uncivilized and primitive. This double sense of inferiority stimulated 
the Japanese to modify and make Japanese their concept of colonization. 
Unlike Euroamerica, the Japanese strove to bring about assimilation of the 
lands it colonized, impose Confucian ideology, and implement their ideol- 
ogy of imperialization.” They also emphasized "spirituality" through the 
symbolism of the Japanese emperor and the Japanese language. These, as 
Oguma points out, the only firm forms of Japanese national cultural pride, 
represent the “bending” or modification that constitute Japan’s refraction 
of Euroamerican colonialism. 

Each contributor to this volume examines refraction. In the develop- 
ment of Taiwanese modern painting, Liao holds that refracted modern 
ideas, such as tourism as an activity concerned with “conquering the un- 
tamed land,” were the impetus for how artists visualized the typical Tai- 
wanese landscape, and Watanabe finds Japan’s variant Orientalizing of an 
exotic South the stimulus for creation of an imperial “landscape.” Back 
in the seventeenth century, Chinese Literati painters had begun develop- 
ing portraiture of women, and Japanese painters and zzyoe print mak- 
ers appropriated this into Japanese-style bijinga (beauty painting). In the 
modern period, Kojima notes, bijinga absorbed refracted ideas of Oriental- 
ism, and the notion of Japan's Orient was expressed in the representation 
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of modern Oriental women by male artists. Lai also examines how the 
Japanese male gaze and imperial ideology were expressed through bijinga. 
In architecture, Fu reveals how refracted Western and Japanese styles are 
evident in official public buildings, hybrid-style mansions of Taiwanese 
gentry, street houses, and Christian churches, both in their technical and 
aesthetic aspects. Anthropology and ethnology are also refracted modern 
academic disciplines. Hu shows how colonial and scientific studies cre- 
ated “primitive art” through a system of collecting and taxonomizing it 
in museums, while Kikuchi examines the estheticization of Taiwanese 
crafts in accordance with modern aesthetics and the political discourse 
of “vernacular” and “folk.” However, ambivalent and partial refraction are 
also observed. Shimazu examines how the central question of moderniza- 
tion was challenged in some cases by the complex borders Japanese writers 
had to negotiate, and Yen observes how the notion of local color as a key 
element of modern art discourse in the Taiwanese Oriental-style painting 
lost substance in the process of refraction. 

Although refraction was omnipresent in the formation of modernity 
in Taiwanese visual culture, we want to emphasize our focus on refraction 
through Japan is not intended to esteem Japanese colonialism in relation 
to Taiwanese modernity. Nor does this volume claim that modernity re- 
fracted through Japan is the only source for modern Taiwanese art, par- 
ticularly when we consider Taiwan’s cultural ties with mainland China. 
Refracted modernity is but one of several significant streams that contrib- 
uted to Taiwanese modernism, but it was one that later became grounds 
for critical reassessment by the Taiwanese. The modernity of artists such as 
Lin Ke-gong, who studied in Britain and absorbed the British watercolor 
style directly from the British, was not refracted through Japan. Lai finds a 
similar separation from Japanese modern art among the Literati-style ink 
painters/calligraphers and the female painters who worked within their 


families. 


Vernacularism 


One key element of colonial modernity is the discourse regarding local color 
or vernacularism in Taiwanese art. We use the term vernacularism in this 
volume largely as an idea or ideology that valorizes the particular as opposed 
to the international and universal, as in the vernacular style in architecture. 
Vernacularism is also a discourse of modern art that has come to define 
regional "tradition." It also has become a mode of expressing neotradi- 
tionalism or nativism as seen from the viewpoint of the vernacular culture's 
proprietor, which is selectively constructed from regional and traditional 
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elements of the culture and manifests “modernity” in ideas and styles. In 
his argument that tradition and modernity are not opposing concepts, John 
Clark provides examples of neotraditional art as a form of modern art. His 
examples include Japanese nihonga (Japanese-style painting), Indian spiritu- 
alism, and Thai art inspired by folk or country subjects. If we extend Clark’s 
examples into the world of crafts, neotraditionalism can also be found in the 
Japanese mingei and the folkcrafts movement led by Yanagi Soetsu and the 
Indian swadeshi (indigenous) and the folkcrafts movement led by Ananda 
Kentish Coomaraswamy.” In Taiwanese art, craft, and design, vernacular- 
ism was first developed as part of the Japanese colonizers’ discourse through 
their depiction of local color. Examples are Taiwanese tropical landscapes 
with exotic fruits, plants, animals, crafts, Chinese and aboriginal women, 
and aboriginal people, or the use of tropical bright colors or local materials, 
techniques, and designs that had existed for a long time. Subsequently, as 
Liao, Kojima, Fu, Hu, and Kikuchi observe, the colonized Taiwanese ap- 
propriated this stylistic, technical, and conceptual idea of local color into 
their own visual and material culture, which they then developed as na- 
tivism. Accordingly, we can observe that modernity and a new Taiwanese 
tradition were constructed from Taiwanese indigenous vernacular elements. 
At the same time, however, Yen offers a complex view of appropriation in 
the example she gives of local color in zoyoga/nibonga. 

John Clark and Partha Mitter have both examined the intervention of 
Euroamerica in the construction of a neotraditional art in Asia.” In Japa- 
nese painting, Ernest Fenollosa played an important role in helping to se- 
lect traditional elements while adding innovative modern techniques and 
reinventing the tradition in the newly created zibonga. Alfred Parsons, Al- 
fred East, and John Varley, Jr., all had a crucial impact on the Japanese wa- 
tercolor movement, as did William Morris and John Ruskin. Bruno Taut 
and Charlotte Perriand were similarly crucial to the Japanese folkcrafts and 
design movement." During these Euroamerican cultural interventions, 
European Orientalism and Primitivism were also transferred, and comple- 
mentary empowering relations developed between these cultural ideas and 
the nationalist discourse of Japanese ethnic art. In Taiwan, Japanese in- 
tervention played a similar role, although there seems to have been a more 
complex process of transfer and appropriation in the development of the 
Taiwanese modernism than in other modernisms where there was direct 
Euroamerican intervention. In our essays here we address this comparative 
perspective in discussing the development of modernity in Taiwan. 

We also discuss the political dimension of vernacularism. For most 
contributors the Japanese imposed the notion of vernacularism initially, 
through their unequal power relationship. Yen writes here and elsewhere 
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that local color, a synonym of vernacularism, was a colonial art policy, with 
propaganda for it promoted through the Taiwan Fine Arts Exhibition (Tai- 
ten) and the Taiwan Government-General Fine Arts Exhibition (Futen). 
Indeed, this led to the construction of a particular genre depicting local 
color.”* The judges of these exhibitions and the teachers at art institutions 
also played important roles in the dissemination of vernacularism. Liao and 
Lai discuss the notion extensively as they investigate nangoku (the South- 
ern Country) art and its characteristics. Watanabe expands the argument 
by examining the notion of nangoku or nanyð (the South Seas) in the con- 
text of Japanese imperialism and its central doctrine of xanshinron (“push 
for the South” policy). Hu analyses how savage primitiveness becomes part 
ofa vernacular culture through the display of aboriginal artifacts at official 
spaces such as at Taihoku Imperial University, the Government-General 
Museum, and various international exhibitions. And in her study of the 
development of vernacular crafts, Kikuchi argues that vernacularism is 
not a purely esthetic ideology but is intricately combined with colonial, 
cultural, and industrial policy. 

Vernacularism is also discussed in relation to identity. The particularity 
or difference pronounced in vernacularism facilitated growing awareness 
of modern Taiwanese identities during the Japanese colonial period. Al- 
though vernacularism was initially constructed by the colonizing Japanese 
from a perspective of Otherness, it was appropriated and internalized by 
the colonized Taiwanese and developed into nativism. Liao points to the 
“discovery” by Taiwanese painters of Taiwanese landscape in their secular 
daily life, and Fu analyses the multilayered Taiwanese identity evident in 
hybrid-style residential and street houses. At the same time, however, the 
constructed Taiwanese identities reflected back to the Japanese as colo- 
nizer. As Tessa Morris-Suzuki has put it, “Empires were full of overlapping, 
jostling, discordant ‘imagined communities’ in which both colonizers and 
colonized struggled to visualize coherent identities.”” The Taiwanese con- 
tested the identity of the Japanese, as Shimazu notes, while Watanabe simi- 
larly raises the question as to what is Japanese landscape. 

The Taiwanese identities constructed during the Japanese period seem 
linked with the ongoing reinvention of Taiwan’s contemporary identity, or 
what has been called “Taiwanese consciousness” (Taiwan ishi). Kuo notes 
that this Taiwanese consciousness, evident since the 1980s, stems from 
“Japanese legacies” that had been constructed on the cumulative cultural 
experiences of the old Chinese culture and the Japanese culture. Added on 
top of this was the KMT-led resinicized Chinese culture that was revived 
in the 1970s by the “nativist” (xiang-tu) movement, and the whole mix has 
been reconstructed continuously?" Taiwanese identity has been an excit- 
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ing, widely discussed topic in Taiwanese social studies for the last decade 
and has generated several notable studies. The issues addressed include the 
emergence of Taiwanese consciousness during the Japanese colonial period 
(Ching 2001), the evolution and construction of the contemporary Tai- 
wanese identity since the 1970s in reaction to the assertion of nationalism 
by Peoples Republic of China (PRC) (Gold 1993, Hughes 1997), and the 
volatile, fast-changing identity discourses of Taiwanese and PRC Chinese 
since (Brown 2004). Taiwanese identity is also seen as standing uniquely 
between Taiwan-centric multicultural “cultural indigenization” and actual 
transnational reality (Chun 2000, 2002), and conflicting multiple no- 
tions in the Taiwanese identity and postnationalist tendency are proposed 
(Chang 2004). Similarly, in the art world, Ye Yu-jing has commented upon 
the heated discussion on identity in Taiwanese art, especially during the 
1980s and 19905,” as have the major contemporary art exhibitions held in 
Taiwan and abroad.” In this volume, Hu and Kikuchi discuss the rela- 
tionship between Taiwanese identity during the Japanese colonial period 
and that of the contemporary period. Hu investigates the redefinition of 
aboriginal cultural representation and ethnic identities by pointing out 
how contemporary Taiwanese aboriginal people have reappropriated their 
ancestors’ artifacts and the archival records in the Japanese colonial collec- 
tions. Kikuchi traces the continuity and revitalization of the Japanese-im- 
posed Taiwanese identities in contemporary craft works, connoisseurship, 
craft studies, newly established museums, and exhibitions. 


Landscape 


Finally, the visual theme adopted in our project is landscape, or, more 
specifically, Taiwanese vernacular landscape. Landscape, as we have em- 
ployed the term, encompasses not only the natural landscape, but the land- 
scape peopled with indigenous living beings (Chinese women, aboriginal 
people), crafts with landscape designs, crafts that associate with and form 
landscapes, urban landscape and architecture, and the literary landscape. 
By adopting W. J. T. Mitchell’s approach, we have tried to deconstruct the 
Taiwanese landscape as a cultural discourse and a representation of identity, 
as well as a historical invention." Landscape is also a site that realizes mod- 
ernist ideology. Landscape is constructed by modern techniques backed by 
"scientific" and “rational” ideas; it is often presented in an order defined by 
the colonizer, appropriated under the colonizer's system of grammar, and 
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then made into a “free romantic space””’ in a national imaginary story. 
The notion of Taiwanese landscape is also a product of colonial mo- 


dernity. A particular kind of Taiwanese landscape was selected and con- 
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structed by geologists, cartographers, painters, craft producers, travelers, 
writers, and ordinary Taiwanese citizens as part of the modernization proj- 
ect during the course of colonization. Taiwanese landscape was esthetically 
visualized with stereotypical images of Taiwan that were represented first 
by Japanese artists and subsequently by Taiwanese artists before being dis- 
seminated through domestic and international official exhibitions, print 
media, films, and tourist souvenirs. The popular images of Taiwan created 
by them include, first of all, unspoiled dramatic nature, such as Mount 
Niitaka, Mount Ali and Mount Kannon. Then there are the scenes of 
the tropical "Southern" island, picturesque places like Tanshui [Danshui] 
— peaceful, romantic countrysides, with houses featuring red roof tiles and 
surrounded by bamboo, palm trees, betel nut trees, papaya trees, pineapple 
trees, Taiwanese acacia trees, sugarcanes, and water buffaloes. But there 
are also the scenes of a civilized colony, in which we see electric poles, train 
bridges, and thriving commercial towns. And contrasting with them are 
landscapes of exotic or primitive people (again, Chinese women, aboriginal 
tribes). And finally there are the crafts made of bamboo or rush, the aborig- 
inal artifacts, and so forth. The notion of the typical Taiwanese landscape 
involved exoticism, primitivism, romanticism, but also urbanism, which 
are also distinctive features of Euroamerican colonialism. Refraction of the 
Euroamerican notion of landscape in colonial contexts is apparent here, 
but at the same time, refraction of the Japanese version is also clear. 

In this volume we examine the Japanization of the Taiwanese landscape 
as a refracted colonial modernity. Liao and Watanabe discuss the notion 
of meisho — famous scenic spots, often with literary and religious associa- 
tions, longa part of Japanese culture. Watanabe also looks at the landscape 
of nangoku (the Southern Country) / zanyó (the South Seas), which ex- 
pressed the imperial ideology. Kojima and Lai show how bijinga (beauty 
painting) was appropriated and Japanized from the Chinese Literati tra- 
dition. The discovery and construction of Taiwanese landscape not only 
reinforced the colonizer's system of modernization, but also created a sense 
of modernity and new identity among the Taiwanese. Yen reflects here 
and elsewhere on how Taiwanese painters and second-generation Japanese 
painters born in Taiwan changed and personalized ideas about Taiwanese 
landscape and its associated styles in the 1930s." Liao discusses the anti- 
meisho attitude visible in the fashion of doro sansui (roadscapes). Lai gives 
an insightful analysis of the Taiwanese “woman-scape,” with its coded 
meanings expressed through the newly acquired modern visual language. 
Chen Jin internalized bijinga style in her own search for new subject mat- 
ter and self-identification as a Taiwanese, and Huang Hehua’s and Zhou 
Hongzhous self-portraits were protests against colonial rule and the Tai- 
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wanese patriarchal system. Both give strong evidence of painting’s develop- 
ment toward Taiwanese localization. Although a great deal of modernity 
was refracted under colonial rule, it was soon contested by the colonized, 
who developed it into their own indigenous modernization. 

The essays presented here highlight the interrelated commonalities and 
particularities in expressions of modernity during the course of transfer 
of modernities from Euroamerica, via Japan, to Taiwan. Viewed against 
the wider backdrop of Asian modernities, they offer evidence of the com- 
monalities of hybrid phenomena among Asian and non-Western moder- 
nities, but they also suggest culturally specific expressions. We hope that 
our work will inspire the application of the ideas of colonial modernity to 
other Asian modernities, as well as stimulate further studies on the Tai- 
wanese and Japanese modernities, so that their contemporary visual cul- 
ture will be seen as not only universally attractive but as distinctively local 
and subjective. 
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Images of Taiwan and 
the Discovery of the 
Taiwanese Landscape 


Colonial Encounters 


Japanese Travel Writing on Colonial Taiwan 


Colonial travel is a form of appropriation of colonies by the metropole. In 
a sense it is a sign of the “maturing” of the metropole as an imperial power, 
as the metropole begins to take a cultural interest in its periphery, even if 
only as a means of reinforcing its own identity. Accordingly, an interest in 
colonial tourism develops latently because there needs to exist an estab- 
lished sense of imperial consciousness in the metropole about its role as 
an imperial and colonial power. In the case of Japan, colonial travel began 
to develop in the 1920s and became popular in the 1930s, but even then it 
was limited to the economically privileged classes." By the 1930s, colonial 
tourism had become a regular feature of magazines such as Tabi (Travel). 
Taiwan was a popular destination for the Japanese colonial traveler because 
it represented the exotic “South” or zanyo (the South Seas), as readers will 
see explored in detail in Toshio Watanabe’s contribution to this volume.’ 

I have selected three Japanese bunkajin (cultural elites) who wrote their 
personal impressions of Taiwan in the style of kikdbun (travel writing) 
when they visited the colony between 1920 and 1935. Although all three of 
them — Tokutomi Soho, Sato Haruo, and Nogami Yaeko — visited Tai- 
wan as official guests of the colonial administration, their accounts reveal 
different levels of observation and analysis. Arguably, Tokutomi can be re- 
garded as the odd one out because he was a journalist, while the others were 
writers. Nonetheless, I have decided to include him as representative of the 
“official mind,” whose approach stands in sharp contrast to the more subtle 
and complex cultural analyses of Sato and Nogami. Focusing on the images 
of “Taiwan” held by the Japanese literary elites, this chapter complements 
that by Hsien-tien Liao in this volume on how Japanese painters portrayed 
images of “Taiwan.” 

Colonial travel writing offers many interesting insights into the men- 
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tality of the colonizer. I will outline the salient features of each of the 
three bunkajin’s writings on Taiwan, bearing in mind the conceptual is- 
sues briefly discussed in the next section. It will become evident that the 
encounter of these people with colonial Taiwan challenged some of their 
underlying assumptions about the implicit balance of power between the 
colonizer and the colonized. Encounters in the colonial territory brought 
to the fore elements of ambiguity that sometimes lead to a reassessment 
of the Self and the Other. Above all, however, colonial travel within the 
framework of Japanese colonization represented a quest for modernity, by 
offering the opportunity of experiencing a different form of “modernity.” 


Conceptual Issues 


As is well known, travel writing has developed in the past decade into a 
popular area of study with the field of European imperialism. There are 
numerous studies of English travelers, especially those the nineteenth cen- 
tury to India and Africa, as well as other parts of the world, including 
East Asia.’ It would not be an exaggeration to state that almost all this 
literature has been influenced to some degree by Edward Said’s Oriental- 
ism, published in 1978. My primary interest here lies with the observations 
that these three Japanese colonial travelers made about Taiwan, and how 
their contact with Taiwan influenced their attitudes towards the land and 
its people. Because of this, the rigid binary structure of Said’s theoretical 
framework tends to be limiting, for this study focuses on the “site” of inter- 
action between the colonizer and the colonized. In this sense, Mary Lou- 
ise Pratt’s concept of the “contact zone” is more appropriate for the task: 
<... the space of colonial encounters, the space in which peoples geographi- 
cally and historically separated come into contact with each other and es- 
tablish ongoing relations, usually involving conditions of coercion, radical 
inequality, and intractable conflict.”* Pratt’s concept allows us to examine 
the site of interaction and how it affects the agents involved. Similarly, 
Peter Burke provides the useful concept of “cultural distance” in studying 
travel writing: “They [travel narratives] are precious documents of cultural 
encounters, revealing both the perception of cultural distance and the at- 
tempt to come to terms with or ‘translate’ it to something more familiar.” 
Another perspective to be addressed is the role of gender in colonial travel 
writing. As Alison Blunt states, “[g]endered subjectivity is an important 
element in the construction of identity, and the conditions under which 
writing takes place, what is written, and how it is read are inseparable from 
the gender of the author.”® 

I focus on two interrelated questions concerning identity. First, there is 
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the question of the Self as defined in relation to the Other. In other words, 
what was the nature of the contact between the Japanese cultural elites as 
travelers and the Taiwanese as represented by the hontojin (the Taiwanese 
of Chinese descent), and the banjin (aboriginals)? Did the encounter in the 
“contact zone” engender renegotiations of the power relationship between 
the colonizer and the colonized? How closely did the Japanese cultural 
elites identify with or rely on colonial authority to exert their legitimacy 
as the colonizers? Did that induce a sense of alienation of the colonizer 
from the colonized? In what ways did they consciously or subconsciously 
manipulate cultural distance in order to expand or shrink the distance 
between the Self and the Other? 

Second, I explore the relationship between the identity of the individual 
Self and the collective Self as the colonizer. More specifically, how did these 
Japanese travelers perceive the naichijin residents (Japanese residents) in 
Taiwan, and how were these perceptions translated into their general as- 
sessment of the Japanese as colonizers? I look at the degree to which some 
Japanese cultural elites associated themselves with or dissociated them- 
selves from their status as citizens of the colonizing power in their critique 
of the metropole' colonial policy and its implementation by the naichijin 
residents. This provides insight into how they perceived the identity of 
“being Japanese" in the colonial context. And this line of analysis naturally 
leads to the notion that the maichijin came to represent a third Other — the 
first two being the hontojin and the banjin — for the Japanese travelers. 

Although I focus on three Japanese in Taiwan, it is important to bear in 
mind the generic nature of their experience as colonial travelers. Did the 
travel writing of these Japanese display or reveal attributes that are appli- 
cable generally to colonial travel writing as a genre? Was there an element 
of “refraction,” where the Japanese colonial traveler modified the style, sub- 
stance, and attitudes of the Western colonial traveler? Most importantly, 
how did the Japanese deal with the peculiarities of their own colonial pre- 
dicament, which was the colonization of the débun doshu (same culture, 
same race) in the sinic cultural zone? Do we need an alternative concep- 
tual model to accommodate the differences in Japanese colonization rather 
than simply relying on the Eurocentric interpretations of colonial travel 
writing? Although some of these questions are obviously beyond the scope 
of this study, they are nonetheless worth bearing in mind. 


Tokutomi Soho 


Tokutomi Soho (1863-1957), a well-known political journalist, visited Tai- 
wan with his wife for one month from February to March 1929, immedi- 
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ately after his retirement from the editorship of Kokumin shinbun (The 
nation). In the diary that he kept of the trip, published as “Taiwan yaki” 
(The Taiwanese Sojourn) in the same year, Tokutomi wrote with an unsen- 
timental, practical, descriptive style. He did not much betray his emotions 
about the place, in spite of the fact that he declared at the beginning that 
"stepping into an unknown land is especially interesting, like reading an 
unknown book and meeting unknown people." In general, we can char- 
acterize Tokutomi as an archetypal male colonial traveler whose principal 
objective was to witness for himself the success of Japanese colonization of 
Taiwan. His tendency to record factual information rather than personal 
observations underlined the general tendency of the male colonial traveler 
to believe that "individual observations contributed to the collective, im- 
perialist enterprise of pursuing knowledge." 

Tokutomi wrote not about Taiwan, but about Japan in Taiwan. Taiwan, 
for him, was an extension of Japan or, even better, a showcase of Japanese 
achievements. Evidently Tokutomi was treated as a celebrity, for we sense 
the great excitement that the zaichijin felt about his visit to Taiwan.’ As 
soon as he arrived, the governor-general arranged a welcoming banquet 
for him, attended by all the local naichijin dignitaries." Everyone was de- 
termined to put on the best show for Tokutomi. His schedule consisted 
entirely of official functions, where he went about his business as usual, 
meeting various zaichijin dignitaries. As a native of Kumamoto, he was 
given a warm welcome everywhere he went from other native Kumamoto 
people who lived in Taiwan as naichijin.” 

Not surprisingly then, the most salient features of his diary were his vis- 
its to Japanese sites in Taiwan. Tokutomi religiously visited Shinto shrines, 
commenting somewhat naively, “the Japanese tended to construct shrines 
wherever they went"? He was also very interested in “sites of memory" — 
to borrow the historian Jay Winter’s phrase — of Japanese colonization of 
Taiwan, such as the historic monument dedicated to Prince Kitashirakawa, 
who died in the Sino-Japanese War of 1895 after landing in Taiwan, sites 
marking stopovers made by various members of the Japanese imperial fam- 
ily, and the grave of Governor-General Akashi Genjiro, to name but a few.” 
Naturally, he was predominantly interested in doing the major “imperial” 
sites, such as the Taihoku [Taipei] Museum, Taihoku Library, the Taihoku 
Hospital, and Taihoku Imperial University. Tokutomi's preference for “sci- 
entific observation" meant that he took particular care with the details of 
dimensions and costs of civil engineering projects undertaken by the colo- 
nial authorities.” 

On rare occasions, when he wanted to exoticize Taiwan, he referred to 
its nature and scenery as sources of inspiration. Activities such as walk- 
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ing around the botanical gardens, and negotiating market stalls piled high 
with exotic fruits made him aware of his distance from home. Sometimes 
he would liken the Taiwanese countryside to zazgakei (nanga-style) paint- 
ings.” Tokutomi, like many other visitors from Japan, used this particular 
style of painting as the key to describing exotic images of Taiwan. There is 
no doubt that he liked Taiwan and thought it underrated as a tourist des- 
tination. Moreover, he pointed out that the general perception of Taiwan 
in Japan was about thirty years out of date." 

Tokutomi categorized the banjin as part of the colonial package. One 
reason why colonial travelers such as Tokutomi visited banjin tribes was 
to observe firsthand how successful the Japanese had been in their moral 
mission to civilize the “savages.” Because the Japanese perceived the ban- 
jin as uncivilized, however, it came as a surprise to them, including Toku- 
tomi, that the banjin spoke fluent Japanese.” Eventually, hearing the banjin 
speaking their language produced cognitive dissonance for many colonial 
travelers because they could not quite accept the idea that these uncivilized 
people were speaking Japanese, the language of the civilized. Instead of ap- 
plauding the success of assimilation, they often began to question the wis- 
dom of forcing the banjin to be assimilated to such an extent. Tokutomi 
experienced a similar dissonance when he observed the banjin children 
having history lessons, where they spoke in Japanese about subjects ranging 
from kintaré (Japanese children’s folktales), to Florence Nightingale and 
the Crimean War." At the same time, Tokutomi was also critical of the ex- 
cessive “taming” of the banjin by the colonial administration, which turned 
them into nothing better than theme parks of exotic costumes, music, and 
dance.” Tokutomi’s criticism of the colonial policy underlined the complex 
nature of the colonizer’s “civilizing mission.” On the one hand, he felt that 
the aboriginal population should be allowed to retain more of their indig- 
enous culture. On the other hand, implicit in Tokutomi’s criticism is the 
sense that the banjin ought not to be excessively “japanized” because they 
represented Japan’s version of the “noble savage” and, consequently, needed 
to be categorically inferior to the Japanese as colonizers. In other words, 
because the process of civilizing the banjin invariably involved the process 
of “japanization,” an excessively “japanized” or “civilized” banjin threat- 
ened the identity of the Japanese as the ultimately civilized. 

Tokutomi made no real attempt to deal with the more subtle problems 
of colonization. For example, one extraordinary feature of Tokutomi’s 
diary is his lack of interest in the hontojin. It is as though Tokutomi failed 
to acknowledge the hontdéjin as a significant Other, or that his narra- 
tive of Taiwan was one of conquest that decidedly neglected the notion 
of continuity in the history of Taiwan. By ignoring the existence of the 
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hontojin, Tokutomi was able to avoid tricky issues such as the clash of cul- 
tures between the Japanese and the hontdjin. This was a great pity since the 
problem of Japanese cultural identity as the colonizer of territories with 
similar cultural traditions is one of the most interesting and important 
issues surrounding Japanese colonization. Tokutomi also made no cate- 
gorical distinction between himself as the visitor from the zaichi (Japan 
proper) and the resident naichijin. This meant that he was not interested 
in understanding the cultural impact of being the colonizer in the actual 
contact zone, and how this led to the development of a separate identity 
for the zaichijin in Taiwan. Tokutomi represents, therefore, an archetypal 
male colonial traveler who is essentially interested only in the agenda of the 
metropole. This had the effect of oversimplifying the complex relationship 
between Japanese visitors and zaichijin residents in Taiwan. For Tokutomi, 
the most important Other in colonial Taiwan were the banjin, who, as the 
noble savage, represented the most rudimentary binary opposite for the 
colonizer. Such a simplistic dichotomy was useful to Tokutomi because it 
enabled him to construct a Taiwan largely devoid of the sinic influence of 
hontojin, thereby allowing the Japanese to occupy the sole position of en- 
lightenment and to emphasize the scale of their success as the colonizer. 


Sato Haruo 


Sato Haruo (1892-1964) was the earliest to Taiwan of the three visitors I 
discuss. When Sato visited Taiwan in the summer of 1920 (mid-June to 
mid-October) at the age of twenty-nine, he was considered one of the most 
promising new writers of the Taisho period.” Sato decided to go to Taiwan 
on a whim when he bumped into an old friend from school days in his 
hometown." This friend had opened a dental practice in Takao [Gaox- 
iong]. As Sato had been introduced to the director of Taihoku Museum 
by this friend, the colonial administration in Taiwan became keen to en- 
list Sato as an official visitor who could publicize Taiwan to the Japanese 
audience back home.” Therefore Sato had first-class treatment on his trip 
and was able to meet Taiwanese dignitaries such as Lin Hsien-t’ang [Lin 
Xiantang].? There are three salient aspects of his travel writing that re- 
veal his attitude to Taiwan: his dialogue with the hontojin, his awareness 
of the cultural distance, and his fear of the banjin. It will become evident 
that Sato's primary objective in traveling to Taiwan was to understand the 
relationship between the colonizer and the colonized. 

Sato was the only one of the writers discussed here who made a con- 
scious effort to engage in a substantive dialogue with the hontojin in order 
to understand their attitude toward Japanese rule. In his Shokuminchi 
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no tabi, he describes at length the comments made by his young hontojin 
guide, who was determined to take advantage of Sato's sympathetic atti- 
tude and point out some of the contradictions of colonial rule. The guide 
complained, for instance, that it was preposterous of the Japanese to erect 
monuments in Taiwan to commemorate the quashing of the local bandits 
by Japanese troops, because, from the Taiwanese perspective, these “ban- 
dits" were patriotic heroes.”* Although Sato was often bemused by this 
sort of running critical commentary, he was at the same time aware of the 
somewhat compromised position of this guide, who was collaborating with 
the very colonial regime that he was criticizing by being in their employ- 
ment.” Moreover, Sato was subtle enough to notice that the guide, being 
associated with the colonial administration, had assumed a certain sense 
of superiority over the other hontojin, the same superiority that character- 
ized the Japanese colonials.”* Possibly, we could argue that the assumed 
colonizer behavior of this Taiwanese guide was indirectly refractionist. 
Nonetheless, the most dramatic moment for Sat6 arrived when he vis- 
ited Lin Hsien-t'ang (1881-1956) who was an eminent hontojin leading the 
Taiwanese home-rule movement and presiding over the Taiwan Cultural 
Association." Sato was challenged intellectually by Lin, who questioned 
the fundamental nature of Japanese rule, whether the Japanese intended to 
assimilate (déka) the hontojin, or to promote equality of hontéjin with na- 
ichijin.* Lin argued that though the Taiwanese recognized and accepted 
Japanese political and military superiority as a colonial power, they could 
not recognize Japanese culture as being superior to the Chinese culture of 
the hontojin. If the Japanese were to demand that the hontojin assimilate, 
the latter would not be able to do so because it would be tantamount to 
assimilating to an inferior culture. If the Japanese were to encourage equal- 
ity of hontojin with the naichijin, however, then it might be feasible to co- 
exist. In essence, differing conceptions of “civilization” were at stake. On 
the one hand, Lin’s conception rested on “culture,” and in this particular 
case, the sinic cultural zone. On the other hand, the Japanese conception 
of “civilization” in this period was generally based on the linear progres- 
sive model of modernization.” Not only that, the Japanese conception of 
civilization was a refraction of the European conception. Interestingly, 
therefore, both Lin and the Japanese colonial authorities were using the 
same term — civilization — to legitimize their respective positions. To 
Satos great embarrassment, he was unable to offer a satisfactory rebuttal 
precisely because he was able to identify with Lin's argument. But because 
Lin had categorized Sato unequivocally as the colonial Other, Sato felt 
impelled to make a defensive argument. Unconvinced by what he had to 
say, Sato thus made a feeble response that everyone should be fostering the 
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idea of fraternity (zai), since equality and assimilation both assumed a 
degree of separation between the Japanese and the hontojin.*° 

Quite clearly, Sato's meeting with Lin Hsien-t’ang marked the most se- 
rious intellectual challenge he faced during his trip because it crystallized 
the highly problematic nature of the Japanese colonization of Taiwan. 
The meeting was symbolic, not only because it represented the awakening 
of Sato, who hitherto had not given enough serious consideration to the 
complex nature of Japanese rule over Taiwan, especially with regard to the 
hontojin, but also because it exposed the superficiality of Satos thinking 
on colonialism, of which he became painfully aware." Significantly, Sato's 
instinctive identification with the colonizer and his subsequent inability 
to offer a satisfactory response to Lin symbolized the ambivalent and pre- 
carious nature of the power relationship between the colonizer and the 
colonized within the context of Japanese colonialism. This very ambiguity, 
however, also underlined the fact that Japanese superiority over Taiwan 
could only be temporary because it was possible only by relying on the 
particular conception of civilization based on the modernization model. 
This aspect of Sato's observations is highly significant and revealing be- 
cause it deals with the "same culture, same race" dimension of Japanese 
colonialism. 

Another noteworthy feature of Sato writings on Taiwan is the central- 
ity of "cultural distance" in colonial relations. Evidently, Japanese colo- 
nials intended to distance themselves from their colonial subjects, and this 
imposed distance was reciprocated by the hontojin towards the Japanese. 
When Sato wanted to meet hontojin cultural elites, his guide told him that 
many of these people disliked the Japanese, and that one poet had refused 
to meet them on many occasions. Interestingly, it transpired that the poet’s 
dislike of the Japanese did not necessarily extend to the younger genera- 
tion, for his son was immensely inspired by Japan and had even studied in 
Tokyo." Sato also detected tension between the Japanese colonials in Tai- 
wan and visitors such as himself from zaichi (Japan proper). For example, 
he sat next to one provincial governor at a banquet who told him that "the 
problem is that travelers from zaichi only look at the peaceful, poetic side 
ofthe banjin and oppose the way we rule over these people..." Although 
Sato noted the sense of distance that the naichijin residents of Taiwan har- 
bored towards Japanese visitors and maichi, he himself does not seem to 
have felt that distance. What he discovered was, to him, a surprising lack 
of fusion of interests among different groups in the colony. 

Sato visited the aboriginal tribes in the Musha [Wushe] area. There he 
revealed an attitude more typical of the colonial traveler for whom the 
Other was exhibited in a stark dichotomy between the civilized and the 
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uncivilized. In observing the banjin, Sato was guite categorical about their 
intellectual inferiority, although he was open-minded enough to admit 
that there were exceptions to the rule.** It was as though Sato had sud- 
denly donned the cloak of the “civilizing mission” that he had refused to 
adopt in his encounter with the hontojin. Because the banjin represented 
the ultimate state of primitiveness to Sato, he suddenly lost his usual cool- 
headedness and became frightened of them.” Sato recounted one particu- 
lar moment when he was led into a dark aboriginal hut by a young girl who 
turned out to be a prostitute." ^ He felt an almost primeval sense of intense 
fear, because the banjin symbolized the dark and the unknown. In fact, 
this was the moment when he perceived the greatest distance between him- 
self and the Other during the entire trip to Taiwan. It can be said that for 
Sato, Taiwan had two Others: the hontojin, whom he had made an enor- 
mous effort to approach, and the banjin, from whom he was consciously 
creating a cultural distance. In other words he was sensitive to the cultural 
plight of the ontojin because of his deep respect for Chinese culture, but 
this sympathy and understanding did not extend to the banjin, who did 
not share the sinic cultural tradition. 


Nogami Yaeko 


In October 1935, Nogami Yaeko, a well-established writer, visited Taiwan 
with her eldest son as the guest of Mrs. Hiratsuka, the wife of a senior 


colonial official." 


She published her travelogue in various stages between 
1936 and 1943.” Nogami’s primary agenda on this trip was to “discover” 
Taiwan, but her attempts did not bear much fruit in terms of encounters 
with the hontojin. It was only with the banjin that she gained satisfaction 
as the colonial traveler. Needless to say, as the only female colonial traveler 
I discuss here, Nogami also offers insight into the life of zaichijin women 
as well as of the hontojin and banjin women. 

Nogami came to Taiwan to look for the exotic Other, which was re- 
flected in her desire to see Taiwan in terms of binary opposites. Landscapes, 
for instance, clearly represented an important source of the exotic. She de- 
scribed the appearance of an oval-shaped boat on Keelung [Jilong] River 
as being like a nanga-style painting, an observation similar to one made by 
Tokutomi.” In fact, Nogami found freshness in the Taiwanese countryside 
and likened it to a newly released documentary film. And as if she was not 
satisfied with being a spectator, she then added that *it was more appropri- 
ate to say that we became the camera with insatiable curiosity." ^ 
Because Nogami had initially arranged the trip through her well- 


connected friend, it was inevitable that her itinerary began to resemble that 
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of Tokutomi. Her host was understandably determined to show her the 
successfully “japanized” Taiwan. As soon as Nogami realized that her des- 
ignation as an "official" visitor would prevent her from getting to know the 
real Taiwan, however, she struggled against the constraint: ^... I wanted 
to see the ‘yet-to-be-completed Taiwan’ or even the ‘incomplete Taiwan’ 
rather than the ‘completed Taiwan’ that she [her Japanese host] wanted to 
show me.”” 

Nogami was convinced that there were different "faces" to Taiwan, and 
that what she wanted to see was the "authentic" Taiwan without the colo- 
nial imprint. She was even embarrassed about being chauffeured around 
the sites of Taipei because the license plate on the car was No.100, which 
"stood out like the palanquin with the golden hollyhock crest of the Ba- 
kufu.”” To her disappointment, Nogami realized that her host's desire to 
identify only with the “japanized” Taiwan was an attitude typical of resi- 
dent zaichijin. Therefore, she saw that a cultural distance existed between 
Taiwan and the “japanized” Taiwan: "In reality, Taiwan is still so Taiwan, 
even after forty years, Japan and Taiwan remain distinctly different, and 
that I was in fact being surprised by the total lack of fusion between the 
life of naichijin and bontójin." 

Nogami realized that the perception of the Other was so strong among 
the naichijin that they needed to separate themselves from hontojin by 
using the naichijin versus hontojin dichotomy in order to legitimize their 
own place in the colonial society as the “outsider.” Moreover, Nogami 
could not help but feel the distance between herself and the naichijin resi- 
dent housewives whose life existed almost entirely around the “Japan” in 
Taiwan. One example was a luncheon party Nogami attended that was 
hosted by the resident naichijin women at a Japanese restaurant: 


The restaurant where the ladies waited was not at all different from those in 
Tokyo. ... And the host was very proud of the fact that they could lead the 
same lifestyle in Taiwan as they could in Tokyo. ... This was a point of similar- 
ity with the other ladies that I met in Taipei. But I already knew that Taiwan 


was just like Tokyo only around these ladies. ... “* 


In fact, Nogami’s critical attitude towards these zaichijin women points 
to the fact that the superficially Japanese environment created by the na- 
ichijin constituted only a momentary comfort to satisfy their homesick- 
ness. In reality, they were surrounded by the overwhelming sense of the 
colonial Other. Possibly, Nogami's status as a visitor enabled her to dis- 
tance herself from the introspective life of the zaicbijin wives. However, 
among the three visitors studied here, Nogami was the most acute observer 
of the separate identity of zaichijin residents from Japanese in Japan and 
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the sense of the cultural distance felt when encountering them. It is in her 
writing, therefore, that we see development ofa third category of the Other 
— that of the zaichijin residents — for the Japanese colonial traveler. 

Nogami made interesting observations about the hontojin as colonial sub- 
jects, which revealed her preconceptions about colonial life. During her visit 
she was most struck by the confidence exuded by the hontojin, in spite of 
their position as the colonized: “What surprised me unexpectedly, however, 
was that not only young women with new dresses, but people generally were 
loud and happy looking, they were behaving with confidence, not minding 
how loud they screamed, talked, or laughed. From what I heard of Kore- 
ans, it seemed that these people were so markedly different, despite being a 
colony..." Quite clearly she had formed an unhappy image of the hontojin 
living under the oppressive Japanese colonial regime, based on accounts she 
had heard about the Koreans.** This was also evident when she expressed her 
surprise about the “lack of fusion between the life of zaichijin and hontojin,” 
because it seems to suggest that she was expecting the hontojin to be more 
strongly assimilated into Japanese culture." When Nogami ventured out 
to inspect a street-corner gathering, she felt an overwhelming sense of being 
the Other, and, moreover, an unwelcome Other who ultimately could not 
access the innermost sphere ofthe bontójin." As one elderly naichijin official 
grumbled, “Apart from the governor-general and the Japanese hairdressers, 
Taiwan no longer needs Japanese people."? Nogami had to come to terms 
with the fact that Taiwan had a strong inner spirit that existed indepen- 
dently of, and seemingly undaunted by, Japanese rule. 

Nogami remained particularly sensitive about not being able to commu- 
nicate with the hontojin. Partly this was because of the linguistic barrier, 
but it was also because of her official status. Possibly the only time when 
Nogami felt close to the hontéjin was when she had a reunion with her old 
school friend Ochosan, who had come as a foreign student to Japan some 
thirty years before. Nogami remembered Ochosan as a very quiet girl who 
hardly opened her mouth even when she laughed.” In her meeting with 
Ochosan, Nogami noted that: 


I was pleased that there was a feeling of real friendship which was different 
from the feeling that hontojin might normally have towards naichijin. So much 
so that after having been shown around the town of Tainan, I pleaded with 
her to take me back to her house in spite of her reservation. She ran a toyshop 
called Nagasaki-ya, which was probably a shop originally owned by a naichijin 
from Nagasaki. . . We exchanged intimate greetings at the shop front, where 
celluloid dolls hung, with her husband, who was a stocky, bald, man with big 


eyes, wearing a white shirt.” 
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After the visit, she felt happy “as though she had visited a relative.” Typi- 
cally, she did not record the substance of their chat. Quite clearly, however, 
this meeting with Ochosan represented a symbolic moment for Nogami, 
who was able for a moment to escape her designated role as the official 
traveler and as the colonizer. 

Nogami provides an interesting example of the negative form of cultural 
distance felt by the colonizer from the colonized. What she felt was a sense 
of “alienation” from the colonized. Tokutomi had avoided this problem 
by largely ignoring the existence of hontojin, and Sato did not experience 
such an acute form of alienation because he was more successful in hav- 
ing a meaningful dialogue with them. Therefore, Nogami’s sense of alien- 
ation essentially reflected the sense of frustration she felt in her inability to 
communicate with “Taiwan.” In other words, she was made to feel like an 
outsider mostly because of the way in which she had approached Taiwan 
as the distinctly colonial Other. Could it be that in spite of her desire to 
“discover” the real Taiwan, what she wanted was to discover the “Taiwan” 
that she had constructed for herself? In so doing, she could have created 
for herself the distance between herself and Taiwan, yet felt frustrated that 
she as the colonizer was not given the privilege of having access to the life 
of the colonized. 

Nogami had been looking forward to visiting the banjin and seeing their 

life for herself. Like Sato and Tokutomi, Nogami saw the banjin as primi- 
tive people, intellectually inferior to the hontojin, though the banjin seem 
to have had a more genuine friendliness and respect towards the naichijin 
than the hontojin.” She herself conceded that she was drawn to the ban- 
jin because of the “romantic, poetic” image she had of them.” When she 
was interviewed by a naichijin journal, Taiwan fujinkai (Taiwan women's 
world), she told them about how moved she was to observe the banjin liv- 
ing life just as they had always done, without ever complaining about in- 
conveniences. Nogami’s attitude towards the banjin was reminiscent of 
the conversation Sato had with a provincial governor, who had told him 
that visitors from maichi were swayed by sentimentalism when they saw 
the “noble savage” in the banjin. Interestingly, the Taiwan fujinkai editor, 
Fujimura Shiro, made the somewhat cynical remark about Nogami's inter- 
view that Nogami made a “characteristically female remark about Taiwan 
which was sentimentalist."? As almost all visitors from the naichi, regard- 
less of sex, were susceptible to romanticizing the banjin, it seems inappro- 
priate to have categorized her remarks as feminine. 

In seeking the banjin, Nogami was able to reinvent herself as an “ad- 
venturer." Somewhat disappointingly, the "noble savage" turned out to be 
heavily assimilated by the Japanese, for she was greeted by them in Japanese 
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and served miso soup for breakfast.” Clearly, Nogami was expecting the 
banjin to be something more “authentic,” which was not congruent with 
the success of assimilation. As she traveled more deeply into the aboriginal 
territories, she began to question the meaning of “civilized” and “uncivi- 
lized.” On reflection, she realized that her “tourism” of the banjin was itself 
an uncivilized act because of its highly intrusive nature.” Nogami’s defini- 
tion of the civilized also depended, however, on more superficial attributes 
such as cleanliness, grooming, and composure. When Nogami with her 
“dirty face and unkempt hair, sunburnt” met an aboriginal woman called 
Kamo Kimiko, she felt deeply ashamed and even “uncivilized” because 
Kamo appeared more civilized than the young middle-class women of 
Tokyo. This was one of the few instances where she made a remark that 


can be regarded as characteristically "feminine." 


Conclusions 


Colonial travel writing provides a rich source of personal materials for ana- 
lyzing questions of the cultural identity of the colonizers and their attitude 
towards the colony. More importantly, because it focuses on the contact 
zone, it reveals the complex process of encountering the colonial Other that 
required renegotiation of the power relationship between the colonizer and 
the colonized. Perceptions of the colonial traveler as the colonizer were 
often affected by contact with the colonized that in some cases led to a reas- 
sessment of attitudes towards colonialism. A colonial encounter was overall 
a strongly interactive process, and the degree to which a traveler was willing 
to be influenced by the colonized depended largely on how receptive the 
colonial traveler was. Whether or not the traveler chose to be influenced 
by the encounter, the fact was that in colonies there existed indigenous 
cultures that were vibrant and independent of the colonial authority of the 
colonizer. This contrasted with the metropole-centered views of colonies, 
which did not give much voice or identity to the colonized. 

It is possible to make certain general remarks about the observations of 
these three visitors. It is evident, for example, that all were fascinated by 
the notion of the banjin as the noble savage. This perspective enabled them 
to assume the culturally superior activity of the civilizing mission. Of the 
three, Nogami managed to get the most out of her contact with the ban- 
jin because they made her reflect on her own assumptions about cultural 
values. Interestingly, all three travelers felt varying degrees of unease with 
the assimilation policy that had turned the banjin into pseudo-Japanese. 
Second, all three had constructed for themselves an image of the Other 
in Taiwan. For Sato, the most important Other were the hontojin, whose 
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minds he attempted to penetrate. Noticeably, he was the only one who was 
able to engage in any meaningful dialogue with them. This permitted him 
to analyze ideas as opposed to simply recording observations or personal 
feelings about his encounters. Sato also proved himself to be a reliable critic 
of Japanese colonialism. Tokutomi provides an interesting case of the of 
ficial male colonial traveler. Essentially, he was only interested in observing 
the “japanized” Taiwan, to the extent of ignoring the hontojin. Because his 
Other was the “japanized” Taiwan, he did not experience much cognitive 
dissonance. Needless to say, this had the effect of making him the least 
sensitive observer of colonial culture. For Nogami, on the other hand, the 
significant Other was what she termed “real Taiwan.” Since she was unable 
to establish a satisfactory dialogue with the hontojin, her encounter with 
the banjin became an important point of reference. Interestingly, Nogami 
also regarded the naichijin in Taiwan as the Other because she felt frus- 
trated by their lack of interest in the “real Taiwan.” Of the three travelers, 
she was the one most willing to draw “literary landscapes” (moji no fukeiga) 
of an exoticized Taiwan. Moreover, as a female traveler, she was able to 
provide some insight into the lives of women — whether resident naichijin, 
hontojin, or banjin. 

What, then, can we say about the notion of colonial refraction in ana- 
lyzing these travel writings? If we define refraction as the way in which 
Japanese colonialism appropriated attributes of Western colonialism in 
some way, then the answer is mixed. In the case of our three travelers, the 
element of refraction would refer to what might be called a colonial mental 
construct, or colonial attitudes, that these travelers had towards Taiwan, 
which categorically placed Taiwan in a position of inferiority. Without a 
doubt, Sato was the least refractionist because his attitude was generally 
highly critical of colonialism. In fact, Sato was constantly challenged by 
the hontojin, who often forced him to reassess his assumptions about many 
aspects of colonial relations. Tokutomi and Nogami, on the other hand, 
were more refractionist. Tokutomi was an apologist of Japanese imperial- 
ism who chose to ignore the local subtext. He was a man of the metropole 
and refused to be interested in any agenda other than the narrow institu- 
tional one defined by Tokyo. Nogami was a much more complex refrac- 
tionist. Although she was critical of many aspects of the Japanese colonial 
rule in Taiwan, she never rejected colonialism itself. In fact, her Taiwanese 
experience left an indelible mark on her as she expressed interest in visiting 
other Japanese colonies, especially Korea and Manchuria.” 

Finally, one significant aspect of European colonial travel writing is 
“tace.”*! What is noteworthy about these three travelers is that race did 
not form an important aspect of their attitudes towards Taiwan. On the 
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contrary, they had much respect for the Chinese cultural tradition of the 
hontojin.” In this sense, as Lin Hsien-t'ang articulated, bunkajin travelers 
like Sato and Nogami were aware in varying degrees that Japanese coloni- 
zation of Taiwan was not based on the notion of absolute superiority of 
the colonizer, but on a relative one based on the notion of modernization. 
It was only in their encounter with the banjin, who did not share the sinic 
culture, that they felt acutely a sense of racial difference and, consequently, 
of superiority. 
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The Beauty of the Untamed 


Exploration and Travel in Colonial Taiwanese 


Landscape Painting 


Discovering Taiwan beneath its economic and exotic exterior was a popular 
trend both before and after the period of Japanese Occupation. Explora- 
tion and travel to little-known destinations could be interpreted as a kind 
of expansionism with an imperial desire.’ In an untamed environment, 
such travel becomes more exciting and enticing, because conquest is an 
obvious goal. Walking on the untamed land is about undertaking a physi- 
cal and psychological journey to the goal of civilization. Overcoming the 
wildness like this is a symbolic triumph of modernity. Consequently, land- 
scape painting can be viewed, to some extent, as an extension of this desire 
for conquest. The evolution of the painter’s representation of landscape, 
from emancipation to naturalization, and then to unification gives, in 
W. J. T. Mitchell’s sense, a vivid picture of imperial power as well as being 
a hegemonic aesthetic construction.” 

Fujishima Takeji (1867-1943), a well-respected Japanese oil painter, 
exclaimed while traveling and painting in Taiwan in 1934 that colonial 
Taiwan was “a virgin place preserved for us painters.” If we look at the 
following facts, we see that his comment was not merely an emotional 
reaction at finding a treasure worth painting. This was the thirty-ninth 
year of Japanese colonization, which was a generally peaceful stage after 
the earlier period of military oppression.’ This period saw the introduction 
of the phenomena of modern life,’ including the formation of Taiwan's 
industrial-capitalist society.” Annually for eight years, an official exhibition 
called the Taiwan Fine Arts Exhibition (Taiten) was held, with exhibits by 
a record number of Taiwanese fine art graduate students returning from 
the Tokyo School of Fine Arts.’ All in all, it was the zenith of the Japa- 
nese colonization of Taiwan. Taiwanese Western-style landscape paint- 
ing, which emerged during the period (from about 1910 to the 19405), was 
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also affected by the sociopolitical development introduced by the Japanese. 
“The untamed land” in this sense is not only a description of a primitive 
place, but also ofa place that is developing from chaos to order, from order 
to leisure. That is to say, this is a process of modernization that moves be- 
tween tension and relaxation. Therefore, Fujishima partly reveals the com- 
plex imperial desires evident in painting. 

We could view painters walking on untamed land as a contradiction. 
Their gaze seeks ideal places, and their hands prepare to capture the beauty 
of their surroundings. The final result appears when they have “combed 
out” the unnecessary and crystallized the valuable through visual expres- 
sion. Delight comes perhaps from spotting an exotic place suitable for por- 
trayal in an ideal visual scheme. Walking on a land under “domestication” 
seems to be more pleasant than walking through a land that is already 
civilized. Furthermore, painters employ scientific techniques to subdue the 
untamed and show their achievement through expressions of precision and 
beauty. The evaluation of beauty is dependent on the wildness but ulti- 
mately is ascribed to the way “nature” has been conquered. 

Moreover, landscape painting is intertwined with the projection of mo- 
dernity, democracy, and freedom. The landscapist occupies the position 
of a “problematic” traveler or an anti-tourist. The sites chosen are deemed 
part of a larger communal framework.’ This chapter will show that, placed 
against the historical background of Japanese imperial colonization, a cer- 
tain type of Taiwanese landscape painting suggested a kind of a “paradoxi- 
cal harmony,” an oscillation between uniqueness and generalization. Both 
exploration and travel played important roles in shaping Taiwanese land- 
scape painting and enlarge our understanding of how outdoor sketching 
was perceived in Taiwan. The significance of landscape painting, therefore, 
was not purely as an expression of beauty derived from nature, but it was 
also a reflection of modernity. 


Topographical Expansion through Visual Representation 


Exploration seems always to have accompanied modern development in 
colonial Taiwan. Starting early in 1896, at the beginning of the Japanese 
Occupation, the military bureau of the Taiwanese Sotokufu (Government- 
General) dispatched five teams to investigate the building of railway lines.” 
Mapmaking quickly became an essential resource for further expansion 
and construction. Exploration was costly, however, because the natural en- 
vironment of Taiwan was untamed and unpredictable. 

The stereotype of Taiwan asa place full of headhunting aboriginals and 
fatal diseases did not alter significantly at the outset of Japanese Occu- 
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Fig. 2.1. Ishikawa Kin'ichiro. 
Ishikawa sketching outdoors. 
c.1930. Reprinted from Early 
Twentieth Century Watercolors 
of Ishikawa Kin’ichiré and His 
Students, Taipei: Taipei Fine 
Arts Museum, 1986. 


pation," even though modernization was efficiently implemented by the 
chief of the Public Welfare Bureau, Goto Shinpei, from March 1898 to 
November 1906." Japanese artists still viewed Taiwan as a dangerous place. 
Japanese artist Kawai Shinzo (1867-1936) imagined Taiwan savagery in a 
brocade painting. Other artists, such as Ishikawa Kin'ichiro, were given 
strong warnings from friends before setting out to work in Taiwan.” By 
the time Ishikawa Kin'ichiro (1871-1945) (Fig. 2.1), a military translation 
officer in Taiwan, left the island in April 1932, he was recognized as “the fa- 
ther of Taiwanese Western-style painting." In March 1907, prior to Ishi- 
kawa’s arrival for his first stay in Taiwan (November 1907 to July 1916), the 
fifth Taiwanese governor-general, Sakuma Samata, who held office from 
April 1906 to April 1915, launched a massive military campaign to quell 
the rebellious aborigines. At the same time, a census was carried out and 
investigations initiated into traditional customs. In addition, a “wild field” 
(virgin forest) investigation was begun. Ishikawa Kin'ichiro's experience 
as a war painter, military translator, and watercolorist, naturally led to his 
being entrusted with duties in these activities. 

This does not mean that there was no activity or achievement in Tai- 
wanese landscape art before the appearance of Ishikawa. In fact, many ex- 
hibitions of photography and postcards were displayed in the daily news- 
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papers. Postcards were a particularly popular product. In 1902 a campaign 
was launched calling for photos of scenic spots and ancient remains." So 
the Taiwanese landscape was already well known through such publica- 
tions by the end of the first decade of Japanese Occupation. 

Although he was not a central figure in the Japanese art world, Ishikawa 
Kin'ichiros special contribution was that he introduced Taiwan to a new 
concept of outdoor painting. His application of theories about appreciat- 
ing nature and the practical procedures of watercolor painting together 
enabled Taiwanese followers to re-recognize the place where they lived. 
As a result of giving them a common mode of expression, he opened up 
a channel of dialogue for future painters. Furthermore, his influence was 
enhanced through his position as an art teacher and director of several 
art groups. Both his close relationship with the official authorities and his 
artistic reputation provided him with opportunities to produce landscape 
paintings for high officials, including the governor-general and the em- 
peror. This created a new relationship of art patronage and a new work- 
ing model in the colonial period." Ishikawa's paintings subsequently had a 
profound influence on Japanese perception of the Taiwanese landscape." 

His observation of the Taiwanese landscape combined military preci- 
sion and an explorer's pleasure. This was epitomized in his exploration 
of the Central Mountain Range (Fig. 2.2), where soldiers protected him 
while he sketched. In March 1909 he was asked to accompany Governor- 
General Sakuma Samata deep into dangerous aboriginal areas to record the 
geography and the state of pacification. Nine visual reports in sketches and 
watercolor paintings were finally presented to the Meiji emperor in July.” 
His two travel accounts reveal ambivalent feelings." On the one hand, he 
was extremely worried about his own safety, but he was also excited by the 
opportunity to experience the country's unique natural beauty. The atmo- 
sphere created a tension between his works and untamed nature. He said: 


When I reached the edge of the mountain, I found the landscape very beauti- 
ful. There was the Zhuoshui River flowing beneath the cliff. The river was 
so deep that its bottom could not be seen. . . . Shortly afterward they [sol- 
diers] prepared a table for me to record the magnificent view. Eight soldiers, 
led by a lieutenant, with guns fully loaded, surrounded me. Some snipers hid 
in the grass on the alert. Occasionally they shot at the waving trees to warn 
the enemy. The sound of shooting echoing among the mountains made me feel 
that I was in a battle. Of course, this was not in accord with my mood whileI 


was painting, yet I had a virile and joyful feeling." 


Ishikawa had reported a similar experience of being on a battlefield, in 
an art magazine Mizue (Watercolor)," but his explorations in the Central 
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Mountain Range still gave him impressive memories. In such a demanding 
situation, he needed a quick, precise means of constructing his pictures. His 
past sketching and watercolor training was brought into full play. Fixing a 
typical view instantly and effectively was an ability Ishikawa shared with 
his fellow artists. Of course, his students learned from him. “He paved the 
way of seeing Taiwan for them and lent them a pair of eyes to look at na- 
ture." In other words, he translated the exotic places for those who were 
interested in Taiwan. 

Ishikawa insisted that watercolor was a convenient and interesting tool 
with which to create Taiwanese landscape painting, as can be seen in his 
abundant watercolor paintings. Because they were a way of introducing 
an unfamiliar colonial place to the Japanese market, landscape postcards 
painted in watercolors made a very suitable present.” Furthermore, wa- 
tercolor materials were not as cumbersome to carry as oil paints.” Wa- 
tercolors enabled the painter to record the view, then to move away easily 
when “facing danger.” Perceiving nature “on the fly” was embodied in the 
technique as well as in the visualization. Effective use of watercolors needs 
dexterity, both mental and physical; the process of creation therefore cul- 
tivates instant mental perception. Ishikawa maintained that only through 
watercolor painting could one properly “see” the essence of Taiwanese 
landscape.” This is what he called “objectivity.” He then proposed a theory 
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Fig. 2.2. Ishikawa 
Kin'ichiro, “Tai- 


wan chüo san- 


myaku tanken" 
(The Adventure 
of Taiwan Cen- 
tral Mountain 
Range), Mizue 
(Watercolor), 
151 (September 
1917): 25. 


of appreciation of the beauty of landscape based on the idea of “insight 
and thinking.” This technique involved immediately putting on paper 
the first impressions that reflected the painter’s state of mind. Therefore 
watercolors became the most favored medium for visual representation. 

To some extent, Ishikawa Kin'ichiros advocacy of watercolor to describe 
Taiwan reveals his response to the character of the local environment. The 
core point here is the significance of landscape, especially when time to 
capture it is short. Even when time is not a problem, however, capturing 
the theme is still the main consideration. Chuan-ying Yen notes that Ishi- 
kawa’s eye could quickly catch and simplify landscape into typical charac- 
teristics.”* Similarly, for an explorer, full knowledge (the ability to explain) 
and training are essential when entering an unknown environment. When 
venturing into an unfamiliar place the artist’s success depends on a quick 
reaction. Profundity regarding nature comes from this recognition, espe- 
cially when the object is historically blank in terms of its relationship to 
colonization. The majority of Ishikawa’s Taiwanese landscape paintings 
that were published in newspapers and magazines reveal these conspicu- 
ous esthetic characteristics. The simplified strokes used in his outdoor 
sketches, such as in Sanshi suimei (Purple Mountain and Crystal Water) 
(Fig. 2.3), were not merely the result of technical necessity, but were also a 
quick reaction to nature.” 

Subject-matter is very important. Ishikawa Kin'ichiro repeatedly stated 
that bright colors were the most attractive features in tropical Taiwan. The 
bright greenness of plants, the shining redness of roofs, and the straight 
lines of the mountains formed the natural characteristics of nangoku (the 
Southern Country). Though the beauty of the wilderness was not as deli- 
cate, spiritual, or mystical as Japanese “garden bonsai style,” Ishikawa 
still encouraged the viewer to appreciate the exotic natural vision without 
prejudice. For him, the beauty of the Taiwanese landscape lay in its “rough- 
ness.” He thought that the sense of beauty came from the perception of 
masculinity. He categorized the Taiwanese landscape as a “strong land- 
scape,” filled with “vernacular color”; he called it “the country of light” 
and concluded that the taste for Taiwanese landscape was different from 
the one for the cultivated Japanese landscape.” The island was paradise for 


1?* Since the natural tone was rough, strong, 


painters as explorers, not hel 
and “brightly monotonous,” people who lived there reasonably reflected 
this in their esthetic taste.” He observed that music, art, female clothing, 
and architecture in Taiwan were all monotonous like nature. In addi- 
tion, most Taiwanese lacked a spiritual quality because of the superficial 
strength of the environment."^ This was, in his view, a natural reality, ob- 


served objectively. Xiao also claims that the characteristics of wildness can 
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Fig. 2.3. Ishikawa Kin'ichiro, 
Sanshi suimei (Purple Mountain 


and Crystal Water), ink on paper, 
originally printed by Osaka West- 
ern Material Store in Taipei, 1932. 


be ascribed to Taiwanese culture. Because of their specific relation of geog- 
raphy and history, the Taiwanese cultivated an aggressive and plain quality 
of character that can be read in Taiwanese paintings." 

Deciphering Ishikawa’s sketches of the Central Mountain Ranges re- 
veals an overlap between maps and landscape painting. He was proud of 
his work in both media.** He wrote notes on his paintings both to remind 
himself about possible future paintings, but also to indicate how the mili- 
tary might use the geography strategically. As Malcolm Andrews puts it, 
<... [T]he work of the cartographer and of the landscape painter were at 
one time, and often still are, intimately related, in spite of our tendency to 
think of the former as a science and the latter as art.” This is related to 
the manipulation of both power and knowledge, particularly given that the 
land was under colonization. In the creation of map/landscape painting, “a 
metaphorical vocabulary of possession” can be said to be involved.*® 

With brush and gun respectively, the soldier and the painter had similar 
motives, namely, conquest and order. Both the soldier’s act of patrolling 
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the frontier territory and the painter’s sketch have equivalent significances; 
both are claiming the places occupied in their own way. Beauty and power 
were unified when Ishikawa’s paintings were presented to the emperor to 
show the triumph and achievement of the colonial government. Ishikawa 
found these ideas completely compatible because watercolor was an objec- 
tive recording tool. Therefore colors perceived by the eye’s scrutiny were 
objective, and scientific observation was deemed necessary. He asserted 
that “the objective elements were more acceptable and natural than subjec- 
tive elements in terms of appreciating scenery."" The border between sol- 
dier and painter is thus blurred. When we ask how Ishikawa could create 
war paintings and simultaneously promote cross-racial civilization,” the 
common foundations of exploration and landscape painting that empha- 
size topographical significance provide a possible answer. Exploration and 
landscape painting were inseparable in colonial Taiwan. In other words, 
the “anthropologist’s adventurous diaries were obviously deeply imprinted 
in the brains of painters.”** Science and art are not explicitly separated in 
terms of power relationships. Bernard Smith points out how in English 
landscape there was a tradition in which an empirical approach to nature 
moved from the scientific disciplines to become a means of colonization." 
The combination of exploration, military conquest, and natural beauty 
was utilized as a unified concept in photographic records. Taroko-ban 
Tobatsu Shashinché (Photograph Album of the Subjugation of the Taroko 
Barbarians), published in 1915, adopted two topics — military subjugation 
of barbarians and mountain exploration — in a photograph album. The 
beauty of wild nature was taken as the requisite background for such dan- 
gerous actions.” 

The sense of adventure when encountering Taiwanese landscape was 
very quickly transformed by the rapid development of modern construc- 
tion in the years 1910-1920. Though the concept of the beauty of the un- 
tamed was still used to refer to the Taiwanese landscape’s natural quality, 
looking for modern picturesqueness soon took the place of strategic de- 
scription. This change in visual representation reveals a genuine trajectory, 
from chaos to order, wherein only aesthetic legitimacy could guarantee the 
formation of a modern Taiwanese landscape. 


Through the Eyes of the Traveler 


The untamed Taiwanese landscape both stimulated the explorer's desire to 
explore and conquer, and remained in the painter’s mind as a resource for 
pleasure, or sometimes disappointment (Plate 1). Maruyama Banka (1867- 
1942) found Mount Niitaka'^ not as awesome as he had expected. Actu- 
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ally, he thought the highest mountain in the Japanese empire embodied 
feminine beauty, since it had no snow or glaciers, which were the attributes 
of high mountains.” And unlike Ishikawa, not all painters sought the op- 
portunity to risk their lives. Most Japanese artists traveling in Taiwan were 
like ordinary travelers in an exotic environment. They looked for “unique 
picturesque Taiwanese qualities.” Like tourists’ souvenirs, their paintings, 
the visual products they brought from Taiwan to aichi (inland, Japan 
proper), were thought of as special and valuable; they were, however, very 
homogeneous in terms of their travel discourse. 

After the 1920s, traveling in Taiwan became very popular for educa- 
tional, cultural, and leisure purposes, partly because safety was assured and 
modern amenities were generally available.'* “Travel became a hobby of the 
middle class." The Western-style painter Ishikawa Toraji encouraged the 
Japanese to travel often in Taiwan.” And group traveling in Taiwan was 
frequently reported in daily newspapers. This kind of “Grand Tour in the 
colonial Taiwanese fashion" was shared through different publications, such 
as mountain-climbing records, school-trip diaries, personal travelogues, and 
travel brochures (Fig. 2.4). For example, a teachers’ association spent two 
weeks in Taiwan to expand the teachers’ knowledge. Their itineraries were 
typical: Taiwan Shrine, Tanshui [Danshui], Taipei, Mount Ali, and histori- 
cal places in Tainan.” Similarly, in 1927 the chairman of a Japanese business 
association, Fujiyama Raita, published an account of his travels in his book 
Travelogue of Taiwan.” Painting while traveling provided an alternative 
and effective way for the traveler to see scenic Taiwan. Mountain climbing, 
especially, enhanced the esthetic experience and was an essential aspect of 
the traveling experience.” Maruyama Banka, addressed his lecture “The 
Taiwanese Landscape” to the Alpine Society and the Taipei Educational As- 
sociation, * and the watercolorist Ishikawa Kin'ichiro also emphasized the 
esthetic importance of this recreational activity.” Numai Tetsutaro men- 
tioned Ishikawa in his History of Taiwanese Mountain Climbing: “From 
the perspective of appreciating Taiwanese mountains, Ishikawa Kin'ichiro 
made a great contribution in terms of painting and writing between the 
Taisho era and the ninth year of the Showa era.” Numai’s “awareness of 
mountain climbing” had become an important foundation of the Taiwan- 
ese local consciousness. The spirit of exploration had not disappeared, but 
was transformed into mountain climbing and travel (Fig. 2.5). Not only did 
the mountains represent the beauty of Taiwanese nature, but they also sym- 
bolized the property and power of the colonial administration. The initial 
page of a catalog about the Taiwanese business and banking community 
was illustrated proudly with images of four famous Taiwanese mountains.” 
Stamps and postcards with mountain and forest images were issued to com- 
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Fig. 2.4. Travel 
brochures, c.1930s. 
Reprinted from 
Meili zhi dao: 
Taiwan guditu yu 
shenghuo fengmao 
Zhan (The Beau- 
tiful Island: An 
Exhibition of Old 
‘Taiwanese Maps 
and Life). Taipei: 
National Museum 
of History, 2003. 
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memorate the Japanese prince Hirohito’s visit to Taiwan for twelve days in 
April 1923.” 

The responsibility of painters, then, was to provide a vehicle for appreci- 
ating Taiwanese landscape, with visual codes that would render the erotic 
scene comprehensible to consumers, such as art lovers, mountain climbers, 
and publishers. In the eyes of these “professional” travelers, a variety of 
ways of discovering Taiwan were possible. 

First, they could contrast Japan with Taiwan.” This approach had been 
initiated early in 1897 when anthropologist Ino Kanori (1867-1925) was 
exploring the mountains. He thought that the landscape in Japan was 
delicate, but that in Taiwan it was magnificent. Combining the two types 
provided a theoretical basis for Japanese landscape designers and landscape 
artists.” 
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Fig. 2.5. Okada Koyo, photo of 
Mt. Tsugitaka (also called Mt. 
Sylvia, Kueshan, or Mt. Snow in 
Mandarin), 1938-1939. Reprinted 
from Meili zhi dao: Taiwan guditu 
yu shenghuo fengmao zhan (The 
Beautiful Island: An Exhibition 
of Old Taiwanese Maps and Life). 
Taipei: National Museum of His- 


tory, 2003. 


Travelers also inevitably thought about other canonical scenic spots when 
encountering a new world. The Taiwanese landscape reminded Miyake 
Kokki (1874-1954) of southern Italy, Spain, or Egypt.” Tainan reminded 
Kawashima Riichiro (1886-1971) of the relics of Rome or Pompeii.” When 
Ishikawa Toraji encountered a fully loaded sugarcane oxcart moving across 
the horizon in the setting sun, the view reminded him of a painter such as 
Millet? The comparative imagination apparently also provides a necessary 
framework for recognizing and defining the unknown. 

In this book Toshio Watanabe has analyzed the way Japanese travel 
painters described the Taiwanese landscape as presenting Taiwan as the 
exotic South. It is clear that the strong emphasis on Taiwans exotic nature 
contained a political intention to subordinate Taiwan in the context of 
Japanese imperialism. Nonetheless, there is another aspect to Watanabe's 
discussions, in which the Taiwanese creative imperative emerges. As a con- 
sequence of the refracted condition in which the Japanese adopted West- 
ern views of the "South" and appropriated these for their view of Taiwan 
as their “South,” the Taiwanese people also developed their own original 
views on their landscape. 

There were also typical subjects that manifest the natural characteris- 
tics of Taiwan. The color of the Southern Country could easily be distin- 
guished through these natural Taiwanese products. Trees such as the Tai- 
wanese acacia, bamboo, banana, palms, papaya, and banyan; architectural 
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structures such as temples and farmhouses with red roofs; mountains such 
as Mount Kannon in Taipei, Mount Niitaka, and Mount Ali; animals 
such as water buffalos, ducks, and egrets; places such as Tainan and Tans- 
hui in Taipei; and aboriginals all offered the artist something truly and 
uniguely Taiwanese. Kawai Shinzo suggested several subjects that could 
represent the flavor of Taiwan: the Central Mountain Range, ancient dis- 
carded buildings, walls behind which several water buffalos or goats are 
walking, and the way of life of Han Chinese or aboriginals.** Painters who 
traveled in Taiwan sometimes complained that not every place on the is- 
land had specific subject matter to put into their pictures. Fujishima Takeji 
found no suitable landscape in Taipei that he could draw? Maruyama 
Banka thought there was nothing to be “found” to paint in Taichung 
[Taizhong].°° Ishikawa Kin'ichiro usually selected and moved some sub- 
jects to artificially create his ideal subject,” although he criticized Japanese 
painters who had little understanding of what they were representing and 
created a Japanese-like landscape painting while traveling in Taiwan.” 

Finally, a well-composed picture would help the viewer to grasp quickly 
the key points of Taiwanese landscape. Ishikawa proposed several princi- 
ples of systematic composition: a single focus, echoes of the main theme, not 
centering the main subject, and a particular arrangement of the horizon. 
Three planes of foreground, middle ground, and distant view were widely 
used.” His theory greatly influenced his Taiwanese students, such as Ni Ji- 
anghuai (1894-1943), Li Zefan (1907-1989), and Lan Yinding (1903-1979). 
Maruyama Banka offered another image of a typical Taiwanese landscape. 
He proposed that the magnificence of the Central Mountain Range ought 
to provide the background, Taiwanese acacia trees should be arranged in 
the foreground, and beneath the trees several water buffalos should deco- 
rate the composition.” 

With the surge of artists traveling to Taiwan, Japanese painters collec- 
tively created a “typical landscape” for the market. This was mutually ben- 
eficial. In an art symposium, some young Japanese painters claimed that 
the tourist industry needed their help, suggesting that the landscape artist 
could provide an understanding of the essential beauty of the landscape." 
In Bernard Smith’s view, a typical landscape is one with “component parts 
carefully selected in order to express the essential qualities of a particu- 
lar kind of geographical environment.” This he traced back to European 
landscape tradition." Landscape artists play a role in typifying the land 
and people they visit. Smith asserts that "[the] landscape-painter became 
fully conscious of the fact that the world contained distinct types of scen- 
ery with their own forms of essential character and beauty of each scenic 
rype.”” The behavior of Japanese artists reveals a paradox, however; they 
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saw themselves as independent travelers, and believed they were all outsid- 
ers who were seeking uniqueness and authenticity in Taiwan, and yet they 
all followed a similar route. As John House puts it: 


The artist occupied a special place between the tourist and those who worked 
the land. Like the tourist, the artist was an outsider who saw the countryside 
and the landscape; but he also had “inside knowledge,” and his view of the 
landscape might be very different from that of the tourist. ... His uniqueness 
was defined in opposition to the public, but it was within that public that his 


art found its audience and its market.”* 


He concluded “the landscape was the meeting point between art and 
travel." The painter as traveler in colonial Taiwan was the very person 
responsible for discovering Taiwan. 


Secularizing and Popularizing the Landscape Image 


For the public, namely, the tourist, scenes already known from landscape 
painting were the highlight of their journey. Developing an esthetic sense 
for scenic spots through the artistic process was like a sacred ritual that 
guaranteed the pleasure and value of the trip. Ishikawa Toraji’s purpose 
on his three Painting trips to Taiwan between 1917 and 1920 was to attract 
the Japanese to invest in or visit Taiwan by telling them the true story 
of Taiwan.” This had much to do with the tourist gaze. John Urry ex- 
plains that the gaze can immediately capture typical features of the land- 
scape and townscape. Therefore, this mode of gaze prefers to decipher 
signifiers or signs of notions already established by various discourses of 
travel and tourism.” In Taiwan, not only was the formation of an ideal 
landscape highlighted by the painter, but it also involved the public. This 
popularization further assured the legitimacy of “typical” scenery. Travel- 
ogues and photography are intimately involved with finding and creating 
exotic landscapes. 

In 1932, a photographic travelogue called Taiwan no tenbé (Prospect 
of Taiwan) described how a newly married Japanese couple spent their 
honeymoon in Taiwan.” Following the two imaginary characters, the 
reader could enjoy special views and see new buildings, railways, parks, 
cities, historical sites, and agricultural products. Although this book was 
about Taiwanese scenery and colonial imperialism, foreign exoticism was 
obvious in each episode. From the detailed descriptions readers could feel 
that they had witnessed the achievement of colonization in full. The fol- 
lowing summary shows how joyful the newlyweds felt when they traveled 
to each scenic spot from northern to southern Taiwan. When they went to 
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a Taiwan Jinja (shrine), they compared it with a Japanese one, and thought 
about their sacrificed hero, Kitashirakawanomiya Yoshihisa Shinno, a 
member of the royal family.” They compared Taiwanese mountains with 
Mount Fuji and other famous Japanese mountains. When they visited 
the remains of Red Hair Castle (the Fort of Santo Domingo), which was 
built at Tanshui in Taipei in the seventeenth century by the Dutch, they 
thought of the ruins of Rome. The couple always mentioned the places 
where the Japanese imperial family had visited. They also noticed how 
Taiwan had improved during the twenty-seven years of Japanese rule. As 
they looked at an aboriginal village, again they thought of the sacrifice of 
their fellow countrymen, massacred by the banjin (barbarians). They bore 
witness to the quick reconstruction of an area after a big earthquake, and 
expressed great pride in their emperor: “Without the powerful Japanese 
emperor, all this would not have been possible.” The whole achievement 
was ascribed to the greatness of Japan. The natural resources existed for the 
use of the colonizers; the precious huge timbers of Mount Ali, for example, 
were best utilized as building material for the sacred Kashiwabara Jingu 
(Kashiwabara Shrine), Momoyama Goryo (Momoyama Mausoleum), and 
Meiji Jingu (Meiji Shrine) (Fig. 2.6). The couple paid great attention to the 
success of agricultural staples: banana, papaya, pineapple, coconuts, and 
sugar cane. Their delight was confirmed by the statistics of exported sugar 
cane (1920-1924, 56.7 percent of all goods exported to Japan; 1925-1929, 
45.08 percent; 1930—1934, 50.21 percent). During the first two decades of 
the twentieth century, the official photographic reports had used a similar 
format to record the achievements of colonization. The documentary of- 
fice of the Taiwan Sotokufu (Government-General) published an album 
Taiwan shashin cho (Taiwanese Photograph Album), in which the divine 
trees of Mount Ali and the sugar cane industry were also part of the pho- 
tographic document.” 

The prospect for Taiwan, like the honeymoon couple and the title of 
the photographic travelogue, were auspicious. The couple’s attitude toward 
“newly born Taiwan” was similar to how they felt they would take care 
of their future baby. A new gaze of identity toward land/landscape was 
fostered and strengthened in an atmosphere of care and concern, which 
echoed the postcolonial concept of infantilization that emphasized the 
immature condition of the colonized from the colonizer’s viewpoint." 
There were positive expectations for the unknown future of colonial Tai- 
wan under Japanese rule. Like parents, they took pride in the achievements 
in the new Taiwan. Nonetheless, these achievements of modernity, for ex- 
ample in agriculture, were just one side of the story. 


While the visually based travelogue by the Japanese described their 
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Fig. 2.6. Yamazaki Kanjiro, Alisan, Shinboku (Mount Ali, Divine Tree). Originally 
published in Taiwan no tenb (Prospect of Taiwan). Tainan: Wakayama, 1932. 


amazement at the progress of modernization in agriculture, owing to a 
great contribution from Japan, local Taiwanese writers at this time pro- 
duced many short stories about the disadvantaged natives. The Newspaper 
Man, written by Yang Kui, told ofa family divided by force by the Japanese 
sugar cane companies’ use of “official bureaucracy.” After losing his farm, 
the main characters father is beaten to death, and his two siblings become 
sick and finally die. His mother sends him to Japan for advanced study 
and sells their only possession, the house, and then commits suicide. He 
becomes an orphan, without parents or identity. Another work of fiction, 
The Orphan of Asia written by Wu Zhuoliu, illustrates the same tragedy: 
as one character says, “If I hadn't planted sugar cane, I would not be so 
poor.”** This was not just a fictional situation: the sugar cane industry, 
built with Japanese capital, did control the Taiwanese colonial economy. 
Many social movements supported by sugar cane farmers were the main 
forms of resistance in the colonial period.** There was a Taiwanese saying 
that the most foolish thing is to plant sugar cane for the sugar cane indus- 
try.“ The achievement of progressive agriculture was reached through the 
sacrifice of the traditional farmer. Travelers, however, as outsiders, could 
see only the happiness and optimism; they did not observe the reality for 
the Taiwanese people at all or failed to understand it as an incomprehensi- 
ble Otherness. Distancing the Self from the local setting and using typical 
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images are two basic strategies of the foreign traveler for avoiding authentic 
understanding. 

The practice of finding and recording Taiwanese meisho can be traced 
back to the early years of the twentieth century. The concept of mei- 
sho — famous places of natural beauty or ones with historical, literary, and 
religious associations — was used in Takahashi Gekkai’s six traditional 
style prints, Taiwan meisho”” and in some posters. The creation of meisho 
comes from a strong Japanese traveling tradition that enabled the public 
to experience nature as it had been described in literature. Consequently, 
this concept also encouraged the publication of travel guides, maps, and 
descriptions.** In short, the public involvement in the movement of pop- 
ularizing landscape images emerged under the concept of meisho.” The 
famous Taiwanese landscape was also promoted through newspapers and 
public opinion polls. On June 4, 1927, the Taiwan Nichinichi Shinpo (The 
Taiwan Daily News), an official newspaper recognized as a mouthpiece 
for the colonial government, launched a competition to select “Eight Tai- 
wanese Scenes." The announcement explained that the competition was 
to “advertise” Taiwan's beauty. To celebrate Taiwan’s special scenery, the 
newspaper called for the public to vote for particular scenes that they felt 
would represent and symbolize Taiwan. Meanwhile, The Taiwan Daily 
News reported that two Japanese newspapers were conducting a similar 
activity over April and May to select eight new Japanese scenes, all to show 
the strong connection between Taiwan and her mother country. In this 
episode of refraction, the colonized followed and borrowed the coloniz- 
ers "frame" but filled it in with their own "content." The new refracted 
discourse mixed the local and the cross-cultural, the passive and the cre- 
ative. The Taiwan Daily News would establish a committee to make the 
final decision, after which the eight scenes would be photographed and 
published in the newspaper. The newspaper also invited the social elite 
to voice their opinion about the Taiwanese landscape. Each day the lat- 
est voting numbers were printed, which stirred many arguments among 
local communities. Ishikawa Kin'ichiro was ranked in first place of the 
committee because he was a landscapist, beating the education chief, who 
took second place. Other members of the jury included the heads of the 
colonial education, industry and forestry, railway, police and postal service 
agencies. The final Eight Taiwanese Scenes did not necessarily reflect the 
results of the voting by the public. This showed a peculiar purpose in terms 
of the representation of colonial identity. The eighth scene, Taiwan Jinja, 
and the fifty-fourth, Mount Niitaka, were nominated as two special scenes 
because they were seen as nationalist symbols. Each was given a special 
title: "the Spiritual Place" and “the Divine Peak." Eight other places were 
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then selected according to the results of the voting. As a colonial project, 
we can make the following observations. First, Taiwanese landscape was 
transformed into a consumer product. Second, through the campaign, im- 
ages of Taiwanese landscape were adopted into public culture. Third, the 
images show the relationship between the natural environment and mod- 
ern construction that held true in the colonial period. Finally and most 
importantly, the choices reveal how the Japanese treated and looked at the 
landscape they had colonized.” Besides being published in the newspaper, 
the results were disseminated through a vernacular educational textbook 
for primary pupils" and through publications such as Taiwan tenbó. As 
Numai Tetsutaro has indicated, “The Eight Taiwanese Scenes” extended 
the fever for Taiwanese mountain climbing and strengthened the public’s 
“new love of Taiwanese vernacularism.””” 

Landscape painting and travel writing became inseparable in terms of 
promoting Taiwan. This is revealed in the juxtaposition of text and pic- 
tures in daily newspapers, which minimized the artistic display and em- 
phasized the narrative. In other words, the purpose of landscape paintings 
was more to promote Taiwan as a tourist location than as a form of artistic 
expression. Asa policy for promoting travel to Taiwan, it vigorously popu- 
larized the Taiwanese image. The excessive overlap between the concept of 
traveling and landscape painting, however, jeopardized artistic insight and 
"diluted" esthetic taste. Maruyama Banka seriously criticized the selection 
process of “The Eight Taiwanese Scenes." He identified the meaning of 
landscape as being dependent on *the standpoint of the painter," not on 
public opinion.” 


The Taiwanese Painter's Taiwanese Landscape 


With the development of tourism in a colonial context, it seems obvious 
that one side (Japan, the colonizer) looked and the other side (Taiwan, 
the colonized) was observed. As Japan developed a discourse of looking at 
the Taiwanese landscape, the discourse was transferred. Subsequently the 
Taiwanese learned to look at themselves, just as Japan had learned from 
what was observed and discovered by the Europeans. The situation is not 
a simple dichotomy, however, but a complicated process. As Yuko Kikuchi 
emphasizes in her Introduction to this book: “Refraction refers mainly to 
the transfer of ideas from the original source, but importantly it also en- 
capsulates the actual process by which these ideas are ‘bent’ or modified 
during the course of transfer." 

Under the influence of the Japanese art teachers demonstration and 
practice, the artist-traveler's gaze was instilled in the first generation of Tai- 
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wanese artists, who later became theory providers and art directors for stu- 
dents of their own. The difference is that although Japanese painters looked 
at Taiwan as outsiders, they still retained an insight into nature in terms of 
utilizing scientific observation and modern technique of visual description. 
From another angle, they were able to discover what they perceived to be the 
authenticity of the local. They were naturally the “intruder,” who treated 
the Taiwanese landscape as an exotic Other because they presumed that 
the readership of their reports was mostly Japanese.”* The native painters 
did not need to “travel” to Taiwan; they needed only to pretend to be in 
that situation in order to obtain the traveler’s gaze. They were already inti- 
mate with the environment in which they lived, so they needed to alienate 
themselves deliberately to define a concept of “landscape.” The trajectory 
of the native painters was different from that of the Japanese. Japanese 
painters tended to prefer exotic visual stimulation and an emotional im- 
pact, whereas the Taiwanese painter had a natural affinity with the place 
where they were born and had lived.” 

To some extent, the alienation of travelers is something the two groups 
of painters had in common. For example, Ishikawa Toraji saw a touching 
picture when traveling in Tainan: above the horizon, a water buffalo was 
dragging acart fully loaded with sugar cane. He felt this was a magnificent 
image in praise of laborers."^ His description was made visual by the most 
successful Taiwanese watercolor artist, Lan Yinding (1903-1979), in his 
painting The Oxcart at Sunset (1931). Lan published an article that had the 
same title, "Taiwanese Mountain and Water," as the one his teacher Ishi- 
kawa Kin'ichiro had used in 1932. T he article was not intended to compete 
with his teacher, but to echo his teacher's idea. Though it was criticized for 
having no insight or originality," it truly reflected a relationship between 
the landscape lover and designer. In that essay, Lan expressed a blissful 
moment by finding the beauty of his native landscape, while Ishikawa also 
finds a blissful moment, but it is by finding peaceful beauty in the con- 
quered land. Similar experiences occur, even though the positions of the 
two painters are different, one is the colonizer and the other the colonized. 
In this article Lan also summarized the gist of Taiwanese landscape theory 
and typical Taiwanese scenery that the Japanese pioneers had already devel- 
oped, and he stressed that an alienated state of mind is necessary in order 
to find a picturesque view.” The first Taiwanese Western-style sculptor, 
Huang Tushui (1895-1930), criticized the Taiwanese people for completely 
neglecting the life of beauty and taste. He said that common people could 
not appreciate the beauty of the natural environment in which a farmer 
is walking home with a hoe.” His views on Taiwanese landscape share 
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common features with those of Ishikawa Toraji and Lan, and they are also 
echoed by Chen Fengyuan’s writing: 


It is pitiful that people seem not to need public parks. Most people engage in 
colonization in order to make a little profit, but very few of them have devel- 
oped a leisurely mind. Needless to say, those who do not have any inclination 
towards the beauty of nature do not possess the ability to appreciate the fine 


1 
arts. ^? 


The beauty of landscape, it seemed to these commentators, could be ex- 
tracted only through a special artistic ability gained from an experience of 
traveling that was beyond what daily life could offer. 

The idea of leaving one's native land to stimulate the traveler's vision 
motivated Taiwanese painters. Learning from travelers became a new 
trend in landscape painting. Yang Sanlang’s (1907-1995) landscape paint- 
ing exhibitions of Fujian province (1930) and Paris (1934) attracted pub- 
lic attention." Chen Qingfen’s (1910-1987) report about the wonderful, 
romantic life in Paris appealed to the Taiwanese people’s exotic dream of 
other lands.” Yan Shuilong (1903-1997) and Liu Qixiang (1910-1998) also 
introduced Taiwan to the experiences of the Parisian flaneur. Alongside 
painters’ essays we can also find a travelogue written by a leading figure 
of the Taiwanese literati, Lin Xiantang.'” In Paris they were involved in 
the Japanese community and quickly understood the new way of seeing 
Paris as a traveler. ”* They amalgamated the observations and techniques of 
Paris, Japan, and Taiwan. The products of these travelers’ gaze show more 
intense “local color” than those Chuan-ying Yen discusses in this book. 
Ishikawa Kin ichiré’s call for strong colors to make a vernacular statement 
had been learned by the native traveling painters, and his style in Rome 
in Taiwan — five watercolor paintings of Tainan temples — had been re- 
peated and reproduced by followers. Once back in their native land, the 
travelers’ exotic foreign experiences affected their encounters with their 
own familiar environment. 

Nonetheless, because the Taiwanese and Japanese artists had different 
perspectives, the Taiwanese style of landscape still differed from the Japa- 
nese style. Even though they attempted to adopt a curious and fresh at- 
titude, most of the Taiwanese artists could not achieve the feeling of being 
in an exotic place or a foreign country. Otherness was encouraged when 
creating Taiwanese landscape paintings. Wu Tianshang (1909-1947), for 
example, criticized Yang Sanlang’s works as having a low degree of Other- 
ness.” We can imagine that the subjects the Taiwanese drew were from 
familiar environments and their status as natives did not allow them to 
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be pure travelers. In addition, they were under Japanese influence and in- 
struction, and not only had to satisfy the standards for official exhibitions, 
but also had the duty to continually reveal the beauty of Taiwan to the 
Japanese and the Taiwanese. 

This double pressure gives Taiwanese painters a double status: they are 
both insider and outsider. Like Yang Sanlang, who searched for subject 
matter while he was wandering beside the River Seine, ^5 the wanderer 
distances the rural scenery from his daily life. He romanticizes the objects 
he faces. He is familiar with the typical scene, but at the same time is not 
interested in producing visual clichés. An anti-meisho (against famous 
places) attitude gave rise among the Japanese to the Japanese doro sansui 
(roadscapes), in which a road tapering into the background is the favor- 
ite image. This visual symbolism reflects the fact that the painter enjoys 
the pleasure of wandering." Through artistic training, painters separated 
themselves from their original position and developed a new relationship 
with their surroundings. The relationship was mediated by artistic codes 
such as color, composition, line, and shape. The characteristics of the wan- 
derer are reflected in aspects of the unimportant and overlooked. These 
painters focused on ordinary things, which were meaningful to them but 
which would not be seen in their teacher Ishikawa’s paintings. 

Three points are noticeable about this new take on landscape. First, the 
painters walked in a leisurely fashion deep into the landscape and town- 
scape to “dig out” subjects for the public. Subject matter diverged from the 
pastoral and typical landscape sites that had been the major focus of travel 
painters. Chen Zhiqi (1906-1931), like his contemporaries, was fascinated 
by depicting the house roofs of Tanshui (Plate 2); Chen Chengbo (1895- 
1947) was interested in park corners and Jiayi town street scenes (Plate 3); 
Ni Jianghuai, whose style was very much like that of his teacher Ishikawa 
Kin'ichiro, was fascinated by northern Taiwan, especially his hometown 
Keelung [Jilong], which has a modern Western-style train station facing 
the picturesque Keelung harbor (Plate 4); Liao Jichun (1902-1976) paid 
attention to the signs of local life — domestic scenes and typical plants such 
as the banana (Plate 5); Yang Qidong’s (1906-2003) pastoral landscape was 
less romantic with more realistic details (Fig. 2.7); Li Zefan (1907-1989) 
stayed in the locality of Hsinchu [Xinzhu] (Fig. 2.8). They all searched for 
subject matter that created an informal, vernacular atmosphere, such as 
scenes depicted from a balcony or a corner of a window. The phenomenon 
revealed that the idea of landscape had shifted direction in 1930s Taiwan. 
As Chuan-ying Yen says, “After the functional need to record landscape, 
the nature of landscape, even the nature of painting became the further 
goal of painters.”’°* The native-born wanderers freely combined the current 
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Fig. 2.7. Yang Oidong, Laiyuan fengguang (Lai 
Garden Scenery), watercolor on paper, 56.5 X 73 
cm, 1930. Collection of Yang Qidong. Reprinted 
from Taipei Fine Arts Museum ed. Taiwan zaogi 
xiyang meishu huiguzhan (The Retrospective Ex- 
hibition of Early Western Art in Taiwan). Taipei: 
Taipei Fine Arts Museum, 1990. 


Fig. 2.8. Li Zefan, Xinzhu chenhuangmiao qianting (The Front Yard of Chenghuang Temple in Hsinchu 
[Xinzhu]), 67.5 x 51 cm, 1930. Reprinted from Taipei Fine Arts Museum, ed. Li Zefan huiguzhan (The 
Retrospective Exhibition of Li Zefan ). Taipei: Taipei Fine Arts Museum, 1990. 


method of painting with their personal characteristics. Taiwanese land- 
scape painters interpreted the prevalent desire for local color in their own 
wanderers way. They were a new class of the colonial modern society. 

The wanderer also bore witness to the modernization of Taiwan. Un- 
like Ishikawa Kin'ichiros painting, in which electric poles were a rare 
sight used to balance the composition by means of simple quick strokes, 
the Taiwanese landscape artist deliberately emphasized modernity. While 
the Japanese painter resented the inevitable signs of modernity, the mod- 
ern wanderer welcomed them as a conspicuous part of the tableau. For ex- 
ample, in the first official exhibition of Taiten, Chen Gengjing, a graduate 
of the Taipei Teachers’ Training School, deliberately imitated Ishikawa’s 
Tainan chikanlou (Tainan Red Tower), but incorporated electric poles into 
his painting. ^" The Taiwanese did not express merely the traveler’s roman- 
ticism and exoticism to the viewer; they also depicted Taiwanese rural and 
urban lives. 

Finally, the subject was closer to the wanderer than to the Japanese travel 
painter. The Taiwanese started to notice beauty in the details of the land- 
scape and so they enhanced these details. As far as figures in landscapes were 
concerned, Ishikawa Kin'ichiro suggested a cultivated place with faceless, 
unshaped figures. The Taiwanese painters paid more attention to figures in 
order to reveal the existence of local people interacting with their world. Li 
Zefan noted that his Japanese teacher, Ishikawa, paid attention to the ar- 
rangement of the middle ground, but he himself preferred to deal more with 
foreground composition. This shows the degree of independent thinking 
on the part of the Taiwanese painters.” Wandering in their native place, 
yet from the viewpoint of a metropolitan lifestyle and a traveler's experi- 
ence, the Taiwanese painters translated Taiwan into a modern landscape. 


Conclusion 


Unlike the Japanese roadscape mentioned earlier, there is a recurring 
image in some Taiwanese landscape paintings ofa road tapering away into 
the vanishing horizon (Fig. 2.9). This tempting vision seems to invite the 
viewer to walk with the painter deep into an unknown and distant place. 
Nonetheless, walking in an untamed land cannot be taken for granted. 
The tapering road symbolizes the conquest through civilization because 
"roads are walked on by human beings,” and it leads to the emergence of 
wild beauty obtained through labor. Taiwanese landscape painting reveals 
great topographical and geographical significance, and was significant as 
well for the tourism industry. 

The project of modernity in the colonial relationship is of central con- 
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cern. For the colonizer and the colonized, modernity strengthens the case 


for colonization and smoothes the tension of confrontation. Peter Osborne 
states that “travel and the making of visual images have always cohabited 
at the core of the general process of modernity.”™! This also suggests that 
both are dramatized under the colonial condition. The rise of Taiwanese 
landscape painting is both an emblem of imperial power and a representa- 
tion of modernity. As Nicholas Thomas puts it: 


Depiction and documentation — through such media as colonial reports and 
artefact collections as well as actual painting, drawingand photography — were 
not merely representations that were secondary to practices and realities, but 
constituted political actualities in themselves. Travellers and colonists could 
regard a space and another society, not as a geographic tract, nor an array of 
practices and relations, but as a thing depicted or described, that was immedi- 


ately subject to their gaze." 


The process of colonization and modernization is the process of con- 
quering the untamed. Beauty arguably comes from this tension, that is 
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Fig. 2.9. Ishikawa 
Kin'ichiro, Foru- 
mosa (Formosa), 
45 X 38 cm, water- 
color, c. 1920s — 
1930s. Collection 
of Taipei Fine 
Arts Museum. 


the pleasure of triumph. Beneath the tranquil surface, however, there is a 
vestige of struggle — conquest through exploration, as well as pleasure in 
travel, and gaining a sense of wonder through feeling otherness. 

The representation of landscape reveals the consequence of colonial mo- 
dernity. The appropriation of modernity reflected in colonial Taiwanese 
landscape painting is a process of taming through colonization and mod- 
ernization, which includes projects of cultivating land and conquering peo- 
ple. In these circumstances, Ishikawa Kin'ichiro's pastoral style of water- 
color painting is transformed; that is, signs of conquest and exploration are 
incorporated in his paintings. Later, the emergence of the travel industry in 
colonial Taiwan paved the way for further development of landscape paint- 
ing. Artistic creation and the new popular recreation thus acknowledged 
a common understanding, that a new public natural space was emerging 
under the new government’s rule. Landscape paintings partly reflected this 
situation. As part of a trend to discover the new modern Taiwan, the use 
of local natural characteristics was encouraged to represent and symbolize 
the local identities. At the outside, the use of landscape painting in colonial 
Taiwan was not intended purely for recording the country’s natural beauty. 
It served a double purpose: both the achievement of colonization and a 
modernization that concretely reflected the aspects of exploration and 
travel. Expression of the beauty of untamed Taiwan was fully developed 
under the colonial government, and represented a new visual tool. 
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Japanese Landscape Painting and Taiwan 


Modernity, Colonialism, and National Identity 


In examining how Japanese landscape painting expressed the issues of mo- 
dernity, colonialism, and national identity specifically in relation to Taiwan, 
my aim is not to investigate the response of the colonized, the Taiwanese, 
which is dealt with elsewhere in this volume, but to explore what these 
issues meant to the colonizers, the Japanese. In order to clarify this, the 
essay first examines the development of the concept of a modern landscape 
in Japan, then presents the attitudes towards the Taiwanese landscape of 
two Japanese artists, Ishikawa Kin ichir6 and Fujishima Takeji, and finally 
analyzes the development of the concept of zanyé (the South Seas) and 
Taiwan’s role within this. 


Establishment of a New “Modern” 
View of Nature in Japan (1880-1930) 


Roughly between 1880 and 1930, a new “modern” view of nature was es- 
tablished in Japan that challenged the existing ones.’ The representation 
of nature in Japanese traditional arts frequently includes the depiction of 
meisho, famous places. The meisho concept originated in poems that were 
recited to praise the gods of a particular place and pray for the safety of the 
traveler. The poems made these places famous, so later poets and artists vis- 
ited them in order to immerse themselves in the atmosphere depicted by the 
ancient artists and poets, making the places even more famous, as more and 
more memorable poems and pictures accrued to them. The cult of meisho 
increased in scale during the Edo period from the early seventeenth to the 
mid-nineteenth century, thanks to the increasing ease of travel and the rise 
in related publications. 

Nonetheless, an alternative view, which led to the “modern” perception 
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of nature, was in existence by the end of the nineteenth century. This al- 
ternative tradition, which ran counter to the idea of meisho and was less 
burdened with cultural baggage, was not a late nineteenth-century inven- 
tion, as is often claimed. During the eighteenth century and alongside the 
increasing popularity of meisho, there was a certain growing tendency to 
avoid this immersion in the atmosphere of famous places. Journeys were 
undertaken as expeditions rather than for esthetic purposes. Here the in- 
tention was to record local customs, vegetation, geology, etc. These trips 
were motivated by a desire for knowledge and by an urge to observe and to 
record. This brought with it a tendency to objectify nature rather than to 
immerse oneself in it. The introduction of Western ideas on nature during 
the second half of the nineteenth century accelerated the development of 
this observational attitude to nature. 

Works by the artists of the so-called Watercolor Movement in Japan, 
who are still greatly underrated, constitute one of the most significant 
manifestations of this new modern landscape, which started to play a major 
role during the 1880s. After the turn of the century, watercolor became one 
of the most popular art forms across Japan, and many of these artists had 
strong sympathies with British watercolor and art theory. The Ruskinian 
view of art and nature had a great impact in Japan and affected not only the 
development of landscape painting in Japan, but also that of mountaineer- 
ing. In this case the mountain is not seen as a place of literary or religious 
association, but as a geological phenomenon anda site for leisure use by the 
urban population. 

In 1905 Oshita Tojiré, author of the groundbreaking bestseller Suisaiga 
no shiori (A guidebook to watercolor painting, 1901), began publishing a 
magazine Mizue (Watercolor), which became a major forum for artistic de- 
bate, especially relating to British art, watercolor and landscape paintings. 
The artists of the Watercolor Movement tried to establish watercolor as a 
distinct art form within the context of the domination of the oil painters. 
They seem to have had a more conciliatory attitude towards the Japanese- 
style nihonga painters. The affinity between the two groups was often men- 
tioned and the reason given was usually that they shared the technique of 
using water-soluble pigments.” 

It was also argued, however, that watercolor was particularly suited to 
Japanese culture. Maruyama Banka, for example, encouraged the painting 
of watercolors on kakemono (hanging scrolls) or bydbu (screens) instead of 
putting them within frames and under glass.’ Indeed, the artist loki Bun- 
sai, for example, painted a number of spectacular watercolor landscapes 
strewn with myriad alpine flowers as kakemono. Oshita maintained that oil 
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painting was often regarded as too heavy for the Japanese, whereas water- 
color suited Japanese taste very well and that, unlike watercolor, oil paint- 
ing did not harmonize with the interior even of Western-style buildings as 
they themselves had been adapted to Japanese taste. He went as far as to 
say that the watercolor could best bring out the national characteristics of 
the Japanese,’ and claimed watercolor as “the national art form" (kokugei).’ 
According to his logic, Orientals, especially the Japanese, were particu- 
larly partial to landscapes, and watercolor was the most suitable medium 
to depict a landscape, and therefore watercolor painting suited the Japanese 
national character best. 


Ishikawa Kin'ichiro as the Proselytizer 
of Taiwanese Landscape 


One of the key players in this Watercolor Movement was Ishikawa Kin'ich- 
iro, who was a watercolor specialist, translated British texts on art, and 
wrote extensively in newspapers and magazines. Whereas Hsin-tien Liao 
discusses Ishikawa’s records of expeditions and their political implications 
elsewhere in this volume, my focus is on Ishikawa’s involvement with the 
landscape of Taiwan and his reaction to it. He was instrumental in in- 
troducing the new modern notion of landscape painting to Taiwan, was 
probably the most respected and authoritative art teacher in Taiwan, and 
was also unusual in writing extensively on the Taiwanese landscape; he was 
the most prolific Japanese writer on this topic by far. 

Chuan-ying Yen has written extensively on Ishikawa’s and other artists’ 
views of the Taiwanese landscape in her recent compilation of Japanese 
articles on the Taiwanese landscape, Fzkei sbinkyo or Fengjing singing 
(Landscape Moods), a most useful work and essential reading for anybody 
interested in the topic. As Yen has commented extensively on Ishikawa’s 
attitude to the Taiwanese landscape, this essay will concentrate on what 
the Taiwanese landscape meant to Ishikawa and on the implications of his 
writings within the context of a postcolonial analysis of such views. 

Ishikawa's analysis of the Taiwanese landscape and his Taiwanese water- 
colorsare very much part ofthe modern interpretation of nature promulgated 
by the Japanese Watercolor Movement. He does not evoke any religious or 
literary association with the landscape, but emphasizes its more objectified 
beauty, such as the color ofthe place or the atmospheric conditions of clouds, 
mist, water, etc. The subject matters he picks out are also mostly in line with 
the British and Japanese watercolor traditions. The irony of the situation is, 
however, that by the time Ishikawa became an established figure in Taiwan 
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in the 1920s, the modernity he was promoting, “refracted” through his own 
understanding of ideas, was already old-fashioned, not only in the West, but 
also in Japan. 

Though in general Ishikawa seems to have been a gentlemanly teacher 
with good relationships with his students, there is no denying that his 
authority within the Taiwanese context was imposed on the Taiwanese by 
the unequal power relationship between the colonizer and the colonized. 
Nonetheless, within this context, Ishikawa was a committed spokesper- 
son for the quality of the Taiwanese landscape. He wanted the Japanese to 
know more about it and encouraged those Japanese who came to Taiwan to 
paint and send picture postcards to introduce the “lovely scenery” (kakei) 
to the world.” Also, he was less dogmatic than some of the other watercolor 
theorists. In an article published in 1911 in Migue, he boldly asserted that 
the arguments claiming that oil painting did not suit Japanese architecture 
or that watercolor was more suited to the Japanese were rather negative.’ He 
did not name names here, but this must have been a gentle gibe against his 
friend Oshita’s comments. It also shows some independence of Ishikawa's 
thinking from that of most other watercolor theorists. 

Ishikawa was at pains to establish a Taiwanese identity for its landscape, 
but his discourse was still very much written within the ideological pa- 
rameters of the Japanese Empire. He often compared the Taiwanese land- 
scape with the Japanese one, acknowledging the difference but also the 
distinct quality of the Taiwanese landscape. He did not deny that Taiwan 
was part of Japan, the difference being, rather, between Taiwan and naichi, 
the inner Japan. A new hierarchy within the same nation had been created, 
the periphery as an internal Other. 

Another major issue I can only touch upon, is the fact that though some 
of Ishikawa's writings were published in Chzobijutsu (Central Art) and 
Mizue, the majority of his writings on the Taiwanese landscape were pub- 
lished in Japanese-language newspapers in Taiwan. This means that the 
readers of his writings were mainly those who were livingin Taiwan. As in 
the case of the British Raj, when we discuss the notion of identity within 
a colonial society, we need to acknowledge the complex and ambivalent 
identity of those from the colonizing country living in the colony. As 
someone who was not a permanent resident in Taiwan, Ishikawa’s identity 
was still firmly rooted within Japan, but there were other Japanese who set- 
tled in Taiwan, for whom Taiwan had become the place with which they 
identified most. The Taiwanese landscape for this group meant something 
quite different from its meaning for those of naichi, the inner place, Japan 
“proper.” Ishikawa's notion of Taiwanese landscape was a modern Western 
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notion of landscape that was refracted through his own understanding 
and application in the Japanese colonial context. When this refracted no- 
tion was absorbed by the Japanese who became associated with Taiwan, it 
may have led to yet another refraction through the creation of their own 
notion of Taiwanese landscape. 


Fujishima Takeji as a Landscape Painter of Imperialism 


Fujishima Takeji was an artist who studied in Paris and Rome and be- 
came professor of Western-style painting at the Tokyo School of Fine Arts, 
which many students from the colonies attended. He was one of the most 
powerful Western-style oil painters of his time and traveled extensively in 
the Japanese colonies, including Taiwan, not only painting the landscapes 
of those colonies, but also exhibiting and judging at colonial exhibitions. 

Fujishima shared ideas of modernity, which included the sentiment 
for anti-meisho (famous places), with the watercolor painters, stating that 
he was utterly uninterested in depicting a place to be found in postcards 
of meisho.’ Nevertheless, he had a different view from painters such as 
Ishikawa of what a landscape should be. Particularly in his later years he 
saw landscape painting as essentially an expressive and spiritual affair. 

He said that a beginner must study nature very closely, as well as classi- 
cal/academic art. He objected, however, to the direct translation of nature 
and recommended contemplating, digesting, and savoring nature. Only 
then would the true effects of nature come out.’ This is actually strangely 
close to what John Ruskin advocated in his famous series of books, Modern 
Painters. Fujishima was not a bookish person, but Ruskin and particularly 
Modern Painters were very popular during early twentieth-century Japan, 
and therefore the intriguing possibility of the Francophile Fujishima’s 
connection with Ruskin must be left open. 

Nonetheless, he insisted that, in the age of photography, art needed to 
move away from realism towards abstraction, but not to decorative art, 
and for this he commended Fauvism, because of Fauve’s opposition to 
photographic realism. Fauvism was certainly a more modern art move- 
ment than the British watercolor tradition admired by Ishikawa. Fujishima 
even claimed incongruously that Fauvism, only then being developed in 
the West, had existed in the Orient from a long time before and that the 
French movement was probably stimulated by manga (a Chinese ink paint- 
ing style used by the Literati of Japan since the eighteenth century) and 
other Oriental art.” Thus in Fujishima’s rhetoric, the Western position 
of being the authority on modernity was hijacked by the Orient, and the 
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Fig. 3.1. Fujishima 
Takeji. Minato 

no hinode (Sun- 
rise at Harbor), 
17.8 X 22.8 cm, 

oil on canvas, 

c. 1943. Collection 
of Bridgestone 
Museum of Art, 
Tokyo. 


Orient became the purveyor of superior values. But even within the context 


of the Orient as the purveyor of superior values, Fujishima denigrated the 
landscape paintings of meisho because of their slavish realism.” 

Fujishima’s complex attitude to landscape shows that rejection of the 
supremacy of the West could coexist with modernity, which was a more de- 
veloped position than that of Ishikawa. Fujishima was not a prolific writer 
like Ishikawa, and did not promote the Taiwanese landscape as Ishikawa 
did, although he once mentioned “the great Taiwanese nature which has 
a world class environment." Clearly, the Taiwanese landscape had only 
a fleeting importance for Fujishima. On one occasion he traveled to Tai- 
wan as part of his quest for a good sunrise. He specifically wanted to visit 
Mount Niitaka because, with the annexation of Taiwan, it had become 
the tallest mountain in Japan, usurping the place of Mount Fuji, and he 
wanted to experience the sunrise there. Why, we may ask, did he have this 
yearning for a perfect sunrise? 

Tan Yasunori and Kawata Akihisa were the first to examine Fujishima’s 
active role as a war painter." They have chronicled various comments by 
Fujishima and others, which denied any trace of an active engagement with 
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the war efforts in his paintings. Tan’o and Kawata point out, however, that 
Fujishima was the vice-president of the Army Art Society (Rikugun Bijutsu 
Kyokai), a fact not mentioned in any of the monographs or exhibition catalogs 
on Fujishima. The president was an army general, so as vice-president, 
Fujishima had a very high office in this society formed in 1939 to promote 
war paintings (sezsóga). 

Tan and Kawata's analyses of Fujishima’s sunrise paintings are par- 
ticularly pertinent here. Fujishima’s Sunrise at Harbor (Fig. 3.1), done about 
1943, the year of his death and just two years before the end of the war, 
has been praised in formal terms, but its possible role as a painting to be 
dedicated for the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the establishment 
of Manchukuo has been quietly ignored. As Tan'o and Kawata point out, 
the description of the painting in Fujishima’s obituary in the Asahi news- 
paper makes this connection very clear." 

Hisintention to dedicate a sunrise painting to the cause of Japanese im- 
perialism was not new for him. In 1928 the empress dowager commissioned 
him to paint a work that would grace the study of the emperor. This was 
the reason he was seeking a perfect sunrise and why he wanted to visit 
Mount Niitaka. For Japan, the land of the rising sun, the morning sun is a 
powerful symbol, and in order to paint this imperial landscape, he traveled 
extensively within Japan and its colonies in search of the ideal sunrise. He 
found it, of all places, in Inner Mongolia (Plate 6). 

In his travelogue Fujishima made his intention abundantly clear: 


The light of sunrise always reaches any remote place. This is no different 
from the fact that the Japanese Empire reaches out widely. One must think 
that especially when national prestige extends beyond Manchukuo to 
remote Mongolia. To see the symbol of the shining prestige of Japan here is 
particularly meaningful, I... intended to come to see the dazzling morning 


sun, the symbol of the national prestige. . . .? 


In another place Fujishima also wrote that he hoped the dark period 
[of war] would end in the dazzling sunrise, thus using sunrise again as a 
symbol.'^ In this context, Taiwan was for Fujishima just one part of the 
Japanese Empire, where he might find material for an imperial landscape. 
This allegorical use of landscape to express the imperial glory of the col- 
onizer’s domain, as can be seen in Yokoyama Taikan’s paintings of Mount 
Fuji, was a common tactic among the Japanese-style mihonga painters and 
thus not particularly unusual. Taikan was perhaps the most imperialistic 
of the zibonga painters, and it is most instructive that both Taikan and 
Fujishima, who were probably the most revered and authoritative figures 
in their respective fields, used landscape as means to express the ideology of 
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imperialism. It is important, however, to distinguish between imperial art 
and war art, as the former expresses the ideology of imperialism, whereas 
the latter deals with war as a subject matter. There are many obvious 
overlaps, but the type of imperial art not overtly dealing with the war per 
se has hitherto not received as much attention as it should, except in a few 
cases such as the 1992 book by Tan'o and Kawata.” 


Taiwan as the Exotic South 


So far I have examined mainly the differences between Ishikawa and Fuji- 
shima, but these two artists also shared a common perception of Taiwan 
as the exotic South; nangoku, the Southern Country, was a term frequently 
used to characterize Taiwan. Unlike the West, Japan had no East to ex- 
oticize. China lay in a westerly direction, and in any case Japan had been 
involved throughout history with her. So from the 1920s into the 1930s the 
Japanese yearning for a "tropical South" became a strong motif not only 
politically but also culturally. This yearning for an exotic place can surely 
be seen as an example of how the modern Western idea of the exotic South 
became refracted into the Japanese idea of nangoku. 

Fujishima, for example, wrote very little on Taiwan, but in what he did 
write we find that for him Taiwan represented nangoku, the Southern 
Country, described by him as nettai, the tropics.” Ishikawa, on the other 
hand, repeatedly mentioned the southern nature of Taiwan." This nangoku 
was tame, neither hostile nor barbaric. Some of Ishikawa’s early records of 
expeditions, as Liao mentions in Chapter 2,79 give an impression of danger, 
but by the 1930s, when the infrastructure and transport throughout Tai- 
wan had been established, people ceased commenting on potential perils.” 
As Yen emphasizes in Landscape Moods, Ishikawa frequently compared 
the Taiwanese landscape with that of Japan, almost as though this were a 
formula. He contrasted the vividness of the Taiwanese landscape with the 
drabness of the Japanese one. Ishikawa even compared the sunlight, this 
time that of the sunset, of Taiwan and Japan and was disappointed with the 
mean and weak color of the Japanese one." He emphasized the importance 
of shades of color and commented: "There are the characteristic colors of 
a Southern Country [nangoku] where the heat and the light are strong, 
i.e., these are the characteristics of Taiwanese landscape." Here Ishikawa 
clearly defined Taiwan as a Southern Country, a nangoku. 

Both Ishikawa and Fujishima compared Taiwan with Italy and found 
similarities. Ishikawa mentioned that nature in Italy was much more like 
that of Taiwan than that of naichi.”” Fujishima also said that the landscape 
of Taiwan was suggestive of the Roman suburbs.” Other artists, such as 
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Miyake Katsumi, compared the soshiju tree (Taiwanese acacia) he saw in 
Taipei to olive trees found on the way from Rome to Tivoli’ and com- 
mented further: 


The intense light or the beauty of the color of the village houses [in Taiwan] 
makes me feel exactly as if am in Southern Italy or Spain. This is definitely 
not a lie. It seems that some of the younger ones, who are fired by their hot- 
blooded ardor, frequently paint the grey or rather dusky and weak scenery of 
naichi in intense color. If, however, you try going to places in Southern Tai- 
wan, such as Tainan or Takao [Kaohsiung/Gaoxiong], you have to use modern 


color and tone, whether you like it or not.” 


Here the North European yearning for the Italian South seems to have 
been refracted through the responses of these very different artists. These 
refracted ideas of the South also became the means to express “modern 
color and tone,” and implicit here is the intriguing assertion that the South 
was the natural home of modernity. 


Nanshinron: The Doctrine of the Push for the South 


The modern refracted esthetic discourse of yearning for the South developed 
in tandem with colonial political discourse. From the late 1880s to the early 
twentieth century there was in Japan a strong desire for the South. The most 
blatant manifestation of this was the so-called manshinron, the doctrine of 
the push for the South, promulgated by such writers as Takekoshi Yosaburo 
or Murobuse Koshin.”” This zanshinron is usually closely associated with 
Japanese colonialism and her military expansion in Asia, and is understood 
to provide theoretical justification for such acts. Yano Toru has, however, 
given a much more detailed and nuanced analysis of this phenomenon in 
his “Nanshin” no keifu (The Genealogy of “Push for the South”).” Yano 
shows that a modern zazsbizron did not appear until about the mid-1880s 
and that there was a sudden proliferation of publications during the late 
1880s to late 1890s. Shiga Shigetaka's 1887 Nanyo jiji (South Seas Affairs) 
is one such publication, which I will examine in more detail in the next 
section.” 

A important publication for the propagation of nanshinron was Take- 
koshi Yosaburo5 very popular book, Nangokuki (On the Southern Coun- 
tries), published in 1910. The first chapter begins with the stirring words 
“Minami e! Minami e!” (To the South! To the South!) Part of this yearning 
for the South was motivated by Takekoshi's belief that the origin of the 
Japanese race lay in the South.” Thus for him the South had long ago con- 
tributed to Japanese identity, and was not at all a totally alien Other such 
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as the West. In this way the stark otherness of the South was softened, and 
the South was made more relevant for the pursuit of a Japanese identity. 

Yano is, however, cautious in his political evaluation of these books 
published during the Meiji period. He sees them, apart from some exceptions, 
as basically containing a benign ideology not yet tainted by totalitarian or 
Asianist doctrines.” Thus he sees Takekoshi’s book more asa romantic expres- 
sion than a policy manifesto. The zanshinron had an uneven development, 
without a consistent, longstanding advocate, and became consolidated only 
during the Taisho period. We have to wait until 1936 for the push for the 
South to be adopted as a national policy, and it was only after about 1941 that 
it was openly pursued." 

By the time Murobuse Koshin published his Nanshinron in 1936, the 
issue had become considerably more aggressively argued. Murobuse saw 
the South as a virgin territory to be taken advantage of and as a much 
easier target than the Chinese continent. Yano points out that Murobuse's 
theory ignores the accumulated experience of the Japanese with the South 
since Meiji’ * Murobuse' book is also, however, a work of passion and ex- 
citement, with a chapter called “Minami e! Minami e!" (To the South! 
To the South!) that repeats Takekoshi's emotional appeal. A copy of this 
book in the author's possession, with marginal notes by a reader dated 31 
July 1936, has a handwritten, paraphrased manifesto for the South on two 
blank pages, and this repeats the clarion call of “Minami e! Minami e!" at 
the beginning and at the end, showing the emotional impact of the South 
that these publications conveyed to their readers. 

From the military and colonial policy point of view, this doctrine of 
the push for the South played an important strategic role. The desire for 
the South was not, however, confined to the military and political spheres; 
culturally it also had a wide-ranging impact. There was a growing interest 
in India and Southeast Asia. The official art exhibitions in Japan showed 
an increasing number of works dealing with Southern topics. Buddhist 
subject matter was now often depicted within a South Asian rather than 
East Asian context. Huge screens decorated with tropical landscapes were 
no longer a rarity. 


The South as an Alternative to East and West 


The writer who first made the Japanese aware of the South as a culturally 
desirable place in which they should develop an interest was Shiga Shige- 
taka, the famous author of the 1894 book, Nihon fiikeiron (A Discourse on 
Japanese Landscape). A number of scholars have investigated Shiga’s work 
and its relationship to the concept of the South and to the development of 
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a Japanese national identity, and they regard Shigas 1887 Nanyo jiji (South 
Seas Affairs) as a groundbreaking publication.” 

In 1886 Shiga made a ten-month trip aboard the Japanese Navy’s ship 
This was an important and pioneering work, giving Japan a new cultural 
context for setting up its own identity. The awareness of a national identity 
was a new issue for Meiji intellectuals to tackle, and that identity was mainly 
delineated against that of the West (seiyo) or at times of other nations of the 
area was introduced. Nanyd, the South or the South Seas, which bordered 
Japanese territory, had hitherto attracted hardly any Japanese awareness or 
the general public in Japan became aware of this area within the context of 
securing a definition of Japan’s own national identity.” 
territory and as very different from Japan. Although Shiga did become 
aware of the importance of colonialism and also of Western territorial 
ambitions for the South that permeated the area, Yamamoto Norihiko 
and Ueda Yoshimi do not believe that Shiga was, at this stage, advocating 
Japanese territorial expansion towards the South. Nonetheless, Shiga soon 
became aware of the importance of colonialism and was instrumental in 
securing Minami Torishima (Marcus Island), a very small island in the 
South Pacific, for Japan against the American interest. 

Shiga’s next and most famous work, Nihon fükeiron, tried to define what 
the Japanese landscape was. According to Yamamoto and Ueda, the ques- 
tion in itself was new. In this book there were no simple accumulations of 
special features region by region, nor were maps of regional political divi- 
sions provided. Instead, Shiga tried to define what the characteristics of the 
Japanese landscape were as a whole, to see Japan as a single unit. This was 
politically a modern way of seeing Japan, as a single coherent nation. It is 
a view that was very much aware of other nations and of their borders. He 
discussed the remote peripheries of Japanese regions, such as Chishima, be- 
cause they defined the edge of the area where Japan stopped being Japan. 

There is some evidence that the artists of the Japanese Watercolor 
Movement knew Shiga and his writing. Oshita, who also traveled to the 
South Pacific, actually visited Shiga, presumably because of the reputation 
Ishikawa's analysis of landscapes." Furthermore, within the context here 
of Taiwan, an examination of Shigas Nihon fükeiron provides us with 
further insights. The logic Shiga developed here already shows a nascent 
problem, because it presupposes that within national borders the landscape 
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will have common characteristics, such as being volcanic, having a vapor- 
ous atmosphere, etc. This is fine as long as the borders do not change. But 
when Taiwan became part of Japan, either the Taiwanese landscape had 
to conform to the norm of the Japanese or the definition of the Japanese 
landscape needed readjustment. There was a conflict between the defini- 
tion of a unitary modern nation with common characteristics across the 
board, and the definition imposed by colonialism and imperialism, where 
the borders of the nation were, by definition, fluid. 

A comparison of different editions of Nihon fukeiron sheds interesting 
light on Shiga’s attitude towards Taiwan and these problems. The first 
edition came out in October 1894, when Japan was still in the midst of 
the Sino-Japanese war, and Taiwan was not yet a Japanese territory. But 
Shiga was already aware of the possibility that Taiwan would become a 
colony: “If the territory of our Empire is going to expand to include the 
island of Taiwan, the scenery of a tropical region will join the landscape 
of Japan.”** 

Shiga then proposed calling Gyokuzan [Yushan] Mountain in Taiwan” 
and Taishan Mountain in Shandong Province of China, “Taiwan Fuji” 
and “Santo (Shandong) Fuji” respectively, already supposing that these 
territories would eventually become part of the Japanese Empire. Under 
his scheme, Taishan, which had the accolade of being the most revered 
mountain (tais), would be downgraded, and Mount Fuji of Japan would 
assume the name of zais. He already anticipated that later editions of his 
book would have to expand the range of material encompassed by “Japa- 
nese landscape,” and urged Japanese artists and writers to take up the 
challenge of producing work on these new entries, which would surpass 
that of previous generations." 

Already within a year his ambitious prognostication had become reality, 
and Taiwan was incorporated into the Japanese Empire. The Shimonoseki 
Treaty signed on 17 April 1895 concluded the Sino-Japanese war and ef 
fected the transfer of Taiwan from China to Japan. The situation in 
Taiwan was still very volatile, moreover, and it was only on 18 November 
1895 that it was declared that all parts of Taiwan were subjugated to Japan. 
The fifth edition of Nihon fukeiron, published on 1 August 1895, contained 
a substantial revision. At this date Southern Taiwan, including Tainan, the 
old capital of Taiwan, was still not under Japanese control. Nevertheless, 
the revision of the text makes it clear that Shiga regarded Taiwan as now 
part of the Japanese Empire. The text quoted above was changed from 
“If the territory of our Empire is going to expand” to “The territory of 
our Empire has now expanded.” What shows Shiga’s acute political sense, 
however, was the inclusion of a large new foldout piece on Taiwan. It had 
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four illustrations, with text. In the various modern paperback editions, 
this foldout is incorporated into the book and contains only one of the 
illustrations, thus giving a misleading impression about the substantial 
nature of the foldout in the original. 

The new text showed Shiga’s great enthusiasm for the Taiwanese land- 
scape. His intoxicatingly sensual depiction of the landscape started off with 
the confirmation that the landscape was mostly a tropical one, but then 
moved on to argue that it was also volcanic and very vaporous, two key 
ingredients of the Japanese landscape, according to Shiga. He even stated 
that the way the ocean eroded the steep volcanic rocks indicated that this 
was a place within Japanese territory. He used the expression “en toshite,” 
which means “in a similar way,” and here we can observe his ambivalence, 
his not quite accepting Taiwan as part of Japan proper. 

The conflict between upholding the inalienable national characteristics 
of the nation’s territory and adjustment to the definition of the landscape 
of an expanding colonial power can be seen to be operating in Shiga’s 
attitude to Taiwan and in the comments of the artists we have looked at. 
On one level there was little questioning of Taiwan’s being part of Japan, 
and certain adjustments, such as the fact that Gyokuzan Mountain was 
now the highest point in the realm, were accepted, but on another level 
the exotic and tropical nature of Taiwan was emphasized in contrast to 
the landscape of naichi. In this way, the desirable and exotic Otherness 
of Taiwan was preserved. The Japanese assumed a highly ambivalent at- 
titude towards Taiwan’s identity as a tame, internal exotic Other. Thus the 
colonial modernity of the Taiwanese landscape became refracted not only 
for the Taiwanese but also for the Japanese. 
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The Demise of Oriental-style 
Painting in Taiwan 


During the period of Japanese rule in Taiwan (1895-1945), the Japanese in- 
troduced modern art, mainly in the areas of Western-style painting (seiyoga) 
and Japanese-style painting (ihonga). Of these, Western-style painting re- 
ceived more emphasis. Art education in the primary and secondary schools 
of the time put greater emphasis on basic training in Western art, and there 
were comparatively fewer channels for learning Japanese-style painting. 
Meanwhile, the officially sponsored annual Taiwan Fine Arts Exhibition 
(Taiten), from its inception in 1927, set up two painting categories — the 
Oriental-style painting (téyéga) division and the Western-style painting 
(seiyoga) division — with the intention of promoting the development of 
Japanese-style painting in Taiwan under the name of “Oriental-style paint- 
ing,” a catch-all term. The development of Japanese painting in Taiwan en- 
countered great difficulties, however, to the point that critics were already 
speaking of the decline or demise of Japanese-style painting in 1942. The 
purpose of this essay is not to deny completely the influence that Japanese- 
style painting had in Taiwan but to focus on the contradictions, even the 
ironies, of the attempts to foster the development of Japanese-style paint- 
ing in Taiwan. The essay seeks to elucidate certain aspects of Japanese-style 
painting in colonial Taiwan by discussing the promotion of “local color,” 
the performance of artists and judges in the Oriental-style painting divi- 
sion of the Taiten, the attempts by Taiwanese artists to study Japanese-style 
painting, and the difficulties these artists encountered. 


From Exotic Tastes to Local Color 


On January 22, 1925, the president of the Tokyo School of Fine Arts, Ma- 
saki Naohiko (1862-1940), gave a lecture at Taipei Government-General 
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Business Academy entitled “Exotic Tastes and the Culture of the Mother- 
land.” He said: 


What is it when we speak of exotic tastes? It refers to whatever is alien to our 
eyes when we leave our native country and go to other countries. This includes 
everything natural and manmade — landscapes, for instance, or plants and 
animals, or historical geography, and even customs, art, music, daily life, food, 
and beverages, etc. — all the things never experienced in our homeland.... A 
fortunate person travels to other lands, according to his own likes, and feels 
excited at the sight of novel things. He immediately studies these interest- 
ing things, carefully appreciates them, and personally experiences them once. 
... He will bring the experience back home. This is to give the motherland a 
souvenir that enriches the motherland’s culture. ... Only the cultured citizens 
of advanced nations can bring enriched, exotic tastes back with them. I think 


that having enriched, exotic tastes is [a mark of] the world’s superior races.’ 


Masaki Naohiko also mentioned as a counterexample the Chinese man- 
ual laborers who traveled throughout the world in droves but showed little 
concern for any environment, wanting only to earn money. He claimed 
that they could not do anything to improve Chinese culture as a result. By 
contrast, the Japanese showed interest in alien cultures, gathered souve- 
nirs, and brought them back to Japan, thereby enriching Japanese culture. 
This indicated to Masaki that the Japanese were one of the world’s superior 
races. Two aspects of Masaki’s speech deserve notice. On the one hand, his 
encouragement for the young people present to gather or record exotica 
was based on a practical consideration: to enrich the nation and its people. 
On the other hand, he displayed an overweening pride in the superiority of 
Japan’s national culture. On the evening of his lecture, two alumni of the 
Tokyo School of Fine Arts, Shiotsuki Toho (1885-1954; 1921-1945 in Tai- 
wan) and Gohara Kot6 (1887-1965; 1919-1936 in Taiwan), came to greet 
him. Shiotsuki gave him two souvenirs from aboriginal tribes: a Paiwan 
tribe’s bamboo cane and a clay figurine from the Ami people of Orchid 
Island. One can imagine that these also became examples of the “exotic 
tastes” that Masaki Naohiko brought back to Japan.’ 

In fact, many of the Japanese painters who came to Taiwan to sightsee 
in the early colonial period shared Masaki’s way of thinking. For instance, 
the best-known watercolor painter in Taiwan, Ishikawa Kin'ichiro (1871- 
1945), once proclaimed that he was introducing Taiwan’s special qualities or 
southern China’s exotic colors to the motherland.’ The aforementioned oil 
painter Shiotsuki painted a large work, Banjin butózu (Barbarians Danc- 
ing), that was chosen as a presentation gift for Japan’s crown prince dur- 
ing his visit to Taiwan in 1923. On the same occasion, the zihonga painter 
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Kinoshita Seigai (1887-1988; 1918-1945 in Taiwan) presented a work, 
Bankai emaki (World of the Barbarians), in two scrolls." The paintings can 
be described as either the most exotic subject matter or the kind of primi- 
tivism that would most satisfy the curiosity of a newly arrived colonist. 

We cannot help but wonder what the Business Academy students, 
Taiwan’s future leaders, thought about Masaki’s speech. Perhaps Masaki 
thought that he could excite their patriotism, but at the same time he was 
also conveying the colonizer’s desire to instruct the colonized about cul- 
tural difference. 

The colonial education system and even the broader cultural establish- 
ment always maintained the idea that the colonizer, Japan, was primary 
and superior, and that Taiwan was secondary and inferior. Although pri- 
mary schools under the colonial government introduced Taiwan’s local fea- 
tures and natural geography to a certain extent, they deliberately ignored 
its history and culture.’ If the young people in Taiwan were to consider it 
their responsibility to develop Taiwan’s “exotic flavors” or its colonial char- 
acteristics as a means of enriching the colonizers’ culture, would that not 
marginalize both themselves and Taiwan in the service to the motherland? 
Nevertheless, Masaki’s rhetoric reappeared at the first Taiten of 1927, only 
the expression “exotic tastes” was changed to “local color” or “colors of the 
southern country.” 


Oriental-style Painting at the Taiwan Fine Arts Exhibition 


Toyoga (Oriental-style painting) is a term of mixed meaning from a par- 
ticular era. The Bunten (Ministry of Education Fine Arts Exhibition) and 
Teiten (Imperial Academy of Fine Arts Exhibition) in Tokyo had only two 
divisions, one for nihonga (Japanese-style paintings) and one for seiydga 
(Western-style paintings) — there was no division for zoyoga (Oriental- 
style painting). When the Taiten was established in 1927, however, there 
was already a precedent for the toyoga division in another Japanese colonial 
setting: the Senten (Korean Fine Arts Exhibition), first held in 1922. There 
the divisions included one for traditional ink paintings? Moreover, the 
first Senten really did include paintings of the “four gentlemanly subjects” 
(plum blossom, bamboo, orchid, and chrysanthemum) and traditional 
landscapes. The Taiten, however, did not: it rejected the ink painting 
and calligraphy tradition from the Qing dynasty and proceeded directly 
from Japanese-style paintings. Objectively speaking, if we examine the 
two countries’ artistic environments, Korea had indeed attained a more 
respectable level of development in traditional ink painting and calligraphy 
at this time. By contrast, traditional Taiwanese painting and calligraphy 
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were discriminated against because of their relatively short history and the 
lack of organization among the artists. Therefore, toyoga at the Taiten was 
a misnomer from the start: what actually was shown in this division was a 
collection of paintings that exemplified modern concepts of Japanese-style 
paintings. 

The Taiten’s toyoga division has been narrowly viewed as Japanese-style 
art, but Japanese critics at the time, such as connoisseur, historian, and 
chief editor of the Chinese-language pages in Taiwan nichinichi shinpo 
(Taiwan Daily News), Ozaki Hidemasa (1874-1949), also held this view. 
Ozaki was one of the first people to survey Taiwan’s painters and calligra- 
phers from early to modern times, and he published articles encouraging 
the tradition.’ When the Taiten was first held, he expressed anxiety about 
the developing direction of toyoga. He thought that Taiwan’s traditional 
painting and calligraphy style should not be neglected, and that the devel- 
opment of Western-influenced painting, which was guided primarily by 
a concern for verisimilitude, was about to reach a dead end.” In addition, 
Taiwan nichinichi shinpé’s chief editor and influential critic, Osawa Sa- 
dayoshi (1886-2), consistently and clearly expressed his concern about the 
traditional value of téydga, including ink painting, whenever he wrote es- 
says in art criticism.’ In response to the first Taiten, he criticized the toyoga 
division for being improperly named: 


It is really hard to understand why these paintings are specifically called toyoga. 
Instead of calling these works toyoga, it would be better to call them nihonga 
(Japanese-style painting). If one insists on calling them téydga, then one must 
include all works within the broadest meaning of Oriental-style, including, for 
example, works on the four gentlemanly subjects [of China] or the Northern 
and Southern schools [of Chinese painting]. In sum, one must widely collect 
all works in the Oriental-styles beyond purely Japanese-style paintings before 
one can speak of a toyoga division. I hope that beginning with the next Taiten 


careful consideration will be given to adjusting direction.” 


In the new era, the tradition of ink painting and calligraphy was dis- 
criminated against for the sake of colonial modernity. What, after all, is 
the relationship between nihbonga and toyoga? To gain a better understand- 
ing, we must look back into Japan’s history. The Meiji era was marked by 
rising Japanese ethnic and national consciousness in response to the rising 
power of the West. While the Japanese rapidly absorbed the influence of 
Western painting styles, they increasingly used the term zibonga to refer 
to all the traditional schools of painting in Japan. At first, to distinguish 
themselves from Western artists, Japanese artists sought to recover the ra- 
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diant colors of the Korin (1658-1716) school and other yamatoe painting 
traditions, and rejected ink painting. By the early Showa period, however, 
a renewed emphasis on ink painting appeared, and the definition of ni- 
honga was expanded to include “paintings in the Oriental-style” created 
by Japanese artists. In fact, this broader definition reflected the Japanese 
self-assumption of leadership among Asian nations and the emergence of 
ultranationalistic (kokusui shugi) thinking as the Japanese empire spread 
into Asia." In the Meiji era, an early proponent of ultranationalistic paint- 
ing and East Asian expansionism was none other than the founder of the 
Tokyo School of Fine Arts, Okakura Kakuzo (Tenshin; 1863—1913)."” 

In much of modern Japanese art history, many artists were simultaneously 
motivated by a nationalist spirit — using art to serve the country — and 
the notion of “pulling away from Asia to embrace Europe” — striving to 
advance on an equal footing with Europe or to emulate its industry and 
science-based civilization, including its imperialistic tendencies.” A fter the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905) and the Japanese invasions of Manchuria 
and the Korean peninsula, the ambition to expand outward intensified. 
More and more Japanese artists traveled to China to depict the scenery, 
and paintings that centered on Chinese traditions rose in popularity. At 
the same time, Japan initiated fine arts exhibitions in its Korean and Tai- 
wanese colonies, and leaders of the Teiten were dispatched from Tokyo to 
the colonies to serve as judges. During these trips they also depicted the 
local scenery. Nonetheless, when Japanese artists (whether they painted in 
the Western or Japanese style) used subject matter from Japan’s Chinese or 
other colonies, they were only declaring Japan’s imperial authority.” The 
perspective with which they viewed Taiwan was rarely any different from 
Masaki Naohiko’s— they were primarily searching for exotic subjects. 
Moreover, the Taiten was established with a fundamental ambition to re- 
place the Taiwanese painting style with nihonga. 

In the toyoga division, the dominant-submissive relationship between 
Japan and Taiwan was much more direct, and the demand for local color 
more pressing, since both the ultimate ideals of sezyóga came from a distant, 
superior Europe and nihonga painting came straight from the colonizer. 
Furthermore, seiydga was a curious, brand new experience for the Taiwan- 
ese, and it was nibonga alone that was to replace the Chinese cultural ideals 
of painting and calligraphy. To see how this worked out, let us examine 
how zibonga artists in Taiwan were more assiduous than their seiyoga col- 
leagues in exploring local color, and how the resulting contradictions and 
ironies persisted in art circles. 
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Limited Foundation for Nihonga 


The limited foundation for zihonga is evident from the first Taiten. Twelve 
art teachers from all the middle schools in Taiwan were invited to partici- 
pate in the first Taiten, but only two of these teachers presented nihonga. 
Furthermore, the formal art education of Taiwanese youth, was mostly 
limited to the primary school level, and ink painting was completely ne- 
glected in their painting classes. First published in 1921, the textbooks for 
the primary school painting classes comprised only Western-oriented pen- 
cil and crayon drawings. Those very few lucky Taiwanese youths able to 
advance their education to the Taipei Normal School received Ishikawa 
Kin'ichiros enthusiastic instruction in watercolor. As a consequence, in 
the seiydga division, nineteen Taiwanese youths, including sixteen of Ishi- 
kawa’s disciples, were accepted for the first Taiten. 

By contrast, in the 72yóga division, all of Taiwan' indigenous artists 
who carried on the late Qing painting tradition were rejected. Only three 
young Taiwanese artists, all about twenty years of age were accepted: Chen 
Jin (1907-1998), Lin Yushan (1907-2004), and Guo Xuehu (b.1908- ). 
Each had received a very thorough Japanese-language education since 
early childhood. The first two had already spent time studying in Japan, 
while Guo explored his own way by combining the study of Japanese art 
books, traditional ink painting, and the basics of Western-style painting." 
Furthermore, quite a few of the artists who had been accepted into the 
toyoga division were Japanese officials and businessmen resident in Taiwan 
who had artistic interests and were members of amateur Japanese paint- 
ing groups. Therefore, from the catalog we can find stylized paintings of 
historical figures, genre paintings, and portraits of warlords, but the tradi- 
tional Taiwanese style was strictly excluded. Only after the second Taiten 
did the conservative Japanese artists gradually disappear in favor of practi- 
tioners of the new /0y0ga style, which stressed realism. 

The first Taiten was surprisingly popular with the artistic community, 
as wellas the public, as a major formal, annual cultural event. The Japanese 
commentators tried to explain the failure of the Taiwanese artists in the 
toydga division. They repeatedly emphasized that t0yoga had along Japanese 
tradition; consequently, people from the homeland (Japan) had a stronger 
foundation in it, while it was very difficult for Taiwanese people to under- 
stand. In other words, Taiwan’s longstanding painting tradition from the 
Qing dynasty was entirely excluded. Nonetheless, the reviews offered high 
praise for Chen Jin, who had studied at Tokyo Women’s Art School and 


had no fewer than three paintings accepted — more than anyone else in the 
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t0yoga division. The review in Taiwan nichinichi shinpo clearly described 
the thinking among the exhibition organizers at the time: 


In general, people from the homeland excel more at téyéga because they have 
worked at it longer. They also have teachers to follow. This is why their skill in 
matching colors, the fluidity of their brushwork, and their cleverness of com- 
position cannot be attained by people of this island. Although Miss Chen Jin 
of Hsinchu [Xinzhu] alone displays unusual color for the people of this island, 
it is said that she followed her brothers to study abroad in the homeland. Her 
brush is light and her colors bright and alluring.’® 


As critics many years later pointed out, Chen Jin's works in the first three 
Taiten were transitional works from her school days (Fig. 4.1)." Most of her 
production during 1927—1931 were bijinga, pictures of beautiful women in 
kimono, a genre hardly familiar to the Taiwanese. Because her works stuck 
closely to the rules and achieved their effects through detail and bright 
colors, they were well received by judges of the Taiten, including Gohara 
Koto, her teacher in high school. She was considered the model for all 
Taiwan' young artists. 


Advocating and Resisting Local Color 


During the third Taiten (1929), the chairman of the judging committee 
and president of the Taihoku Imperial University (established in 1928), Shi- 
dehara Taira (1870-1953), pointed out that in contrast to the Western-style 
painting, the number of /0yóga in the exhibition was declining rapidly. He 
further stressed that the Taiten was a place for excellent works of local art 
from Taiwan. In order to develop the style of the Taiten, he urged artists 
to create works of art with local color as subject matter. In his opinion, the 
traditional painting inherited from China could hardly be considered as 
local art. Therefore, he encouraged Taiwanese artists to create works of 
local art that would symbolize the integration of Japanese and Taiwanese 
in the new era." In the late 1920s, "integration of Japanese and Taiwan- 
ese" was a political slogan particularly familiar in education.” What was 
the local art of Taiwan in the new era? Did it mean depicting the scenery 
of Taiwan using modern artistic techniques? This question continued to 
perplex many artists. 

In the second Taiten, when the practice of inviting senior zibonga judges 
from the Japanese Teiten began, Matsubayashi Keigetsu (1876-1963) clearly 
described the local goals that he thought the Taiten should develop: “This 


island has much excellent subject matter, and from now on it would be best 
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Fig. 4.1. Chen Jin, 
Sugata (Pose), 
1927. Reprinted 


from Daiikkai 


Taiwan bijutsu 
tenrankai (The 
First Taiwan Fine 
Arts Exhibition 
Catalog). 


to develop art having Taiwan’s unique color and heat. I hope that just as 
Tokyo, Kyoto, and Korea each has its own kind of local art, this island can 
also develop its local art!” 

His observation of “Taiwan’s unique color and heat” was far from fresh; 
in fact, it was the common identity of Taiwan as the exotic South that Ishi- 
kawa Kin'ichro, among many other imperialist writers, had been reiterat- 
ing in the 1910s-1920s.”” Perhaps Tokyo had its local art, but it certainly 
was not the kind shown in the Teiten. What Matsubayashi did not recog- 
nize was the fact that Tokyo artists and citizens had many opportunities to 
enjoy various kinds of art exhibitions, while in Taiwan the Taiten was prac- 
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tically the only respectable art exhibition at the time. It was inevitable that 
Taiwanese artists, both professional and amateur, would think of Taiten 
as the Teiten in Tokyo. 

The local color in Taiwan may indeed have caught the fancy of many 
artists from Japan in the colonial period and throughout much of the Tai- 
ten, and this southern country remained very much the exotic “untamed 
beauty,” as Hsin-tien Liao describes in Chapter 2 in this volume. Toshio 
Watanabe also points out in Chapter 3 that Japanese painters characterized 
Taiwan as zangoku (the Southern Country) in the 1920s and 1930s. Even 
though this southern island was full of bright colors and heat waves, how- 
ever, it was deprived of any respectable cultural value. Therefore, the idea 
of local (chihé) Taiwan could not remotely be compared with the use of 
chiho as the treasure house of the Japanese people, invented and promoted 
zealously by the ethnologist Yanagita Kunio (1875-1962) in the early years 
after 1910.” 

When Matsubayashi returned to Taiwan to judge the third Taiten, he 
unfortunately did not bring with him any of his own painting, and in the 
previous year he had presented only one painting, entitled Kantei shiishoku 
(Autumn Colors in a Quiet Garden) (Fig. 4.2). This painting renders a 
traditional topic — pine, bamboo, and plum — with emphatically precise 
brushwork and realistic technique, but one suspects it could not instruct 
Taiwanese painters on how to think about local color. Taiwanese painters 
often appealed to the famous Japanese artists coming to visit Taiwan to 
bring their most important and representative works with them, so that the 
Taiwanese could study these works, but their wishes were rarely satisfied. 

Nonetheless, the appropriateness of local color in art was not unques- 
tioned. Already in the reviews of the fourth Taiten of 1930, one critic, who 
signed himself “N sei,” strongly questioned the propriety of emphasizing 
local color: 


Taiwan is already recognized as Taiwan in the world; its ideological trends and 
cultural artifacts are above the average world standard. . . . Imperialism and 
proletarianism are all mixed there. ... If we are not conscious of the common 
character of our era, then how can we express specific local color? If we do not 
consider matters in this way but keep accusing artists of not expressing local 
color, then wouldnt it be better to settle for asking them to paint pictures of 
Orchid Island figurines?^* 


For painters who valued and respected modernity, contemporary trends, 
and accurate expressions of their own, such ideas were very attractive. Why 
was it always necessary for painters to express nostalgia for the past, depict 
sentimental rural scenes, and paint in a realistic style? Understandably, 
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Fig. 4.2. Matsubayashi Keigetsu, 
Kantei shüshoku (Autumn Colors in a 
Quiet Garden), 1928. Reprinted from 
Dainikai Taiwan bijutsu tenrankai 
(The Second Taiwan Fine Arts 
Exhibition Catalog). 


the Western-style painters were much more receptive toward this way of 
thinking. 

Shiotsuki Toho, a judge for Western-style painting in the Taiten, col- 
lected Orchid Island figurines and loved the juniper forests high in the 
mountains. Nevertheless, by 1934 he also felt that he could no longer ac- 
cept local color or “Taiwan color” as a developmental theme for the Taiten: 
“One only needs to depict Taiwanese things to give something Taiwanese 
color — isn’t this way of thinking strange? If there were some special de- 
velopment of a Taiwanese lifestyle, perhaps we could still accept this. But 
nowadays... the distance between Taiwan and the world is getting smaller 
and smaller; the world’s trends can be learned about immediately.” 

In this essay Shiotsuki clearly expressed a Taiwan-based cultural per- 
spective. He strongly felt that the Taiten had its own position in the world 
and its own independent developmental direction, and that applied to 
both Western and Japanese-style paintings. Nonetheless, Gohara Koto and 
other Japanese painters continued to work hard to uncover Taiwan’s local 
colors. 


The Toyoga Judges’ Show of Local Color 


In the first Taiten, the most noteworthy Japanese artists in the toyoga divi- 
sion were the judges: Gohara Koto, who had graduated from the Normal 
Division of the Tokyo School of Fine Arts in 1910 and had established 
residence in Taiwan, and Kinoshita Seigai, an artist of the Maruyama Shijo 
school who had, as mentioned earlier, presented a painting to the crown 
prince.” It is worth noting that the views of these judges were quite close to 
those of Shidehara Taira, and differed from those of Ozaki. They felt that 
Taiwan did not have any painting and calligraphy tradition worth speak- 
ing about when the Taiten was first established, and that the exhibition 
could be the vehicle for nourishing new styles of painting. 

For those who wanted to participate in the exhibition, these two judges 
were naturally the most exemplary leaders to follow. What kind of works 
did they themselves present? Gohara presented a set of three works entitled 
Nankun shakuyaku (Southern Charms) (Figs. 4.3L, 4.3C, and 4.3R), which 
depicted three groups of plants and birds in bright colors representative 
of Taiwan. Kinoshita presented a large, six-part folding screen with a bird- 
and-flower painting entitled Hizakari (Bright Sunshine) (Fig. 4.4) and an 
ink landscape entitled Fau (Wind and Rain) (Fig. 4.5). The critic Osawa 
Sadayoshi, after questioning the appropriateness of the term toyoga for this 
division, carefully discussed the judges’ works in the exhibition: “Nankun 
shakuyaku [Southern Charms] gathers its subject matter from Taiwan's 
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unique birds and flowers and attempts to express a southern atmosphere 


with nihonga. ... They are almost entirely decorative works caught up in 
delicate technique. ... Besides its function as a decorative painting, it does 
not have too much artistic value. Of the two works by Kinoshita Seigai, the 
ink painting Fau (Wind and Rain) is better." 

He pointed out that Gohara chose Taiwan’s distinctive birds and flow- 
ers for his subjects and captured the tropical atmosphere of the south, but, 
as a whole, the painting was merely decorative, without “too much artis- 
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Fig. 4.3 (L, C, R). Gohara Koto, 
Nankun shakuyaku (Southern 
Charms), 1927. Reprinted from 
Daükkai Taiwan bijutsu tenrankai 
(The First Taiwan Fine Arts Exhi- 
bition Catalog). 


tic value.” Kinoshitas Hizakari (Bright Sunshine) was a pair of folding 
screens, each with six sections, depicting birds and flowers on a gold-leaf 
background, so the visual effect must have been spectacular. From another 
of Kinoshita's folding screens that has been preserved, Nangoku shoka 
(Early Summer in the Southern Country) (Plate 7), we can see that he used 
a predominantly red palette and an intricate arrangement of flowers and 
leaves to define Taiwan’s colors. 

Despite its lackluster critical reception, Gohara’s screen, Nankun shaku- 
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Fig. 4.4. (Above) Kinoshita Seigai, Hizakari 
(Bright Sunshine), 1927. Reprinted from Daiikkai 
Taiwan bijutsu tenrankai (The First Taiwan 

Fine Arts Exhibition Catalog). 


Fig. 4.5. (Right) Kinoshita Seigai, Fz (Wind and 
Rain), 1927. Reprinted from Daiikkai Taiwan 
bijutsu tenrankai (The First Taiwan Fine 

Arts Exhibition Catalog). 


yaku (Southern Charms), was purchased by Japan's crown prince, who 
was visiting Taiwan at the time, thus creating the biggest sensation at the 
show.”” More importantly, however, its detailed techniques, brilliant col- 
ors, and decorative style directly influenced many Taiwanese painters, such 
as Guo Xuehu. 


The Mountains and Seas of Taiwan Folding Screens 


Before Gohara Koto left Taiwan in March 1936, he had exhibited nine 
times in the Taiten. Besides the decorative bird-and-flower scenes, his 
most noteworthy works were a series of four giant folding screens, Taiwan 
sankai byóbu (The Mountains and Seas of Taiwan Folding Screens). The 
first pair of screens appeared in the fourth Taiten of 1930, with the subtitle: 
Niko taikan (Grand Vista of Mount Neng-kao [Nenggao]) (Figs. 4.6L and 
4.6R). The second pair, subtitled Hokuseki docho (Tempestuous Waves in 
Pei-kuan [Beiguan]) (Figs. 4.7L and 4.7R), the third pair, subtitled Ko- 
dama (Tree Spirit) (Figs. 4.8L and 4.8R), and the fourth pair, subtitled 
Nai Taroko (Inside Taroko) (Plate 8) appeared in the fifth (1931), the eighth 
(1934), and the ninth (1935) Taiten respectively. Each of these consists of a 
pair of six-section folding screens that measure 172 cm high and 746 cm 
wide, and their accumulation of large quantities of detail brings out the 
grandeur of the natural world. In addition, Gohara presented Gyokuho 
shishoku (The Beauty of Mount Yushan), a set of three-fold large screens, 
at the sixth Taiten of 1932. Mount Niitaka was the tallest mountain in 
both Taiwan and imperial Japan, while Mount Neng-kao [Nenggao] was 
known for its grand profile. Gohara's ambitious efforts to capture Taiwan’s 
image as a state of tall mountains were truly admirable. 

His works in this style did not, however, win the full approval of critics 
at the time. For instance, writing in response to the fourth Taiten of 1930, 
“N sei” commented that viewing the first screen from a distance was not 
as good as examining it in close detail, which made him feel a bit of regret: 
“Mr. Gohara’s work is an immense piece that makes the entire wall space 
seem too narrow. Anyone who sees it will sigh, ‘A masterpiece on the scale 
of Don Quixote!’ . . . In the end, it is an incomplete exercise." 

In Osawa Sadayoshi’s general review of the toyoga division in 1932, he 
mentioned Gohara’s Gyokuho shiishoku (The Beauty of Mount Yushan) as 
“decorative.” In 1934, in his comment on Gohara's Taiwan sankai byobu: 
Kodama (Mountains and Seas of Taiwan Folding Screens: Tree Spirit), 
Hayashi Rokuji concluded that Gohara’s style was the “diligent type" (do- 
ryoku-gata) and did not express full approval.” 


In fact, the new 1930s generation of critics, including the oil painter 
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Fig. 4.6 (L, R). Gohara Koto, Taiwan sankai byobu: Nökö taikan (Mountains and Seas of Taiwan Fold- 
ing Screens: Grand Vista of Mount Neng-kao [Nenggao]), ink on paper, 172 x 373 cm, 1930. Collection 
of Taipei Fine Arts Museum. 


Fig. 4.7 (L, R). Gohara Koto, Taiwan sankai byóbu: Hokuseki doché (Mountains and Seas of Taiwan Fold- 
ing Screens: Tempestuous Waves in Pei-kuan [Beiguan]), ink on paper, 172 x 373 cm, 1931. Collection 


of Taipei Fine Arts Museum. 
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Fig. 4.8 (L, R). Gohara Koto, Taiwan sankai byóbu: Kodama (Mountains and Seas of Taiwan Folding 
Screens: Tree Spirit), ink on paper, 172 x 373 cm, 1934. Collection of Taipei Fine Arts Museum. 


Tateishi Tetsuomi (1905-1980), were very critical of Gohara's detailed re- 
alistic style,” but they gave high praise to Shiotsuki." It is interesting that 
Gohara's work here was categorized as a work of the “diligent type,” that is 
a work exemplifying belief in the virtue of excessive attention, and that his 
follower, Guo Xuehu, was described as having "passion for diligent work" 
as early as 1931. Obviously there were similarities between the two artists at 
the time; they both had a tremendous passion for minute details. 


Kinoshita Seigai's Expression of Local Color 


In contrast to the staid, hardworking image of Gohara Koto, the second 
judge of the toyoga division, Kinoshita Seigai, had a multifaceted personal- 
ity and was generally easygoing and sociable. Kinoshita first studied at the 
Maruyama Shijo school in Tokyo, then under Takeuchi Seih6 (1864—1942) 
in Kyoto. The keynote of his style is the highly refined technique of the 
Kyoto artists. Besides being one of the very few professional nihonga artists 
in Taiwan, he served part time as a representative of the Tanshui [Danshui] 
district.” 

Kinoshita’s position in Taiwan’s art world remained somewhat obscure 
until 1936, when Gohara returned to Japan. Kinoshita became the only local 
judge of the toyoga division, and his comments were frequently reported in 
length in the newspaper. A few years later Kinoshita began publishing es- 
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says. In his 1939 recollections, entitled “The Development of Toyoga in the 
Taiten,” he described the idea of local color as follows: 


In contrast to the mostly conceptual works by Japanese artists, obviously the 
Taiwanese produce predominantly realistic works. We urge beginning learners 
in Taiwan to do their utmost to sketch from life. First and foremost they must 
sketch from life. This is to emphasize the initial, foundational discipline. As a 
result, many exquisite realistic paintings appear, and the zibozga in the Taiten 
seem like an illustrated catalog of a botanical garden. Many people wonder 
whether there is a problem with the instructors’ orientation. It is also very dif- 
ficult, however, to concentrate on depicting the precious flora of this special 


land. Every one of the judges coming from Tokyo has praised these.” 


In sum, Kinoshita believed this persistent realism was nothing more 
than a method used by Taiwanese students to express local color, and be- 
cause of the form it received the approval of judges from Tokyo. His state- 
ment that the Japanese were good at thinking of the conceptual aspects 
of their compositions while the Taiwanese preferred realism reflected a 
common argument during the colonial era that while the Japanese used 
their heads when painting, the Taiwanese used only their hands. But were 
not the Taiwanese artists taught and guided by zbozga teachers such as 
Gohara and Kinoshita in the first place? A realistic approach is indeed a 
convenient starting point for beginners, but perhaps we should ask why 
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Taiwanese students were taught to stick to this elementary level even twelve 
years after the inception of the Taiten. In fact, students from the Taihoku 
Third Girls’ High School received from Gohara quite similar lessons to 
those of Kinoshita Seigai — realistic sketching from nature, for instance, to 
depict a single leaf or flower?^ Nearly all the works of female artists taught 
by Gohara Koto that were shown in the Taiten were realistic paintings of 
plants and flowers.” 

The critics of Kinoshita’s time politely tried to indicate that he was mak- 
ing his birds and flowers too resplendent, too gaudy, and that he should 
pay more attention to avoiding “vulgarity,” “affectation,” and so on,” de- 
ficiencies that were reflected in the works of some Taiwanese artists. This 
way of thinking and the painting methods of Taiwan’s leading nihonga 
artists definitely influenced the ways in which Taiwanese artists expressed 
themselves. 


Guo Xuehu’s Expression of Local Color 


Osawa Sadayoshi’s review of the fifth Taiten stated: “If the spiritual, con- 
ceptual aspect [of téydga] is not fully learned, then the kind of work that 
commonly hangs on the walls of public schools will never be absent from 
the Taiten.”*’ Actually, in colonial Taiwan there were very few middle 
or high schools available to Taiwanese students, and no courses in local 
history were taught at any level. Furthermore, there were no formal art 
schools, research institutions, art museums, or anything equivalent. When 
Taiwan became a Japanese colony, its ties to Chinese political entities were 
cut off for the first time, but it retained its Chinese cultural and customary 
traditions. Meanwhile, Japan’s education on local culture was inadequate 
as a replacement for Chinese cultural values. Among the Taiwanese popu- 
lation in general, a sense of local identity and cultural consciousness were 
still at a rudimentary stage. A question thus worth pondering is, how could 
it have been possible under such conditions to develop any characteristic 
Taiwanese painting? Would such painting not consist of seeking freely for 
folk motifs or more specifically local subjects for their symbolic value? 
Looking once again to Gohara Koto, we see how his handpicked young 
Taiwanese artists performed in presenting local color. When discussing 
the "special selection" works in the fourth Taiten of 1930 with reporters, 
Gohara commented: “The Oriental-style paintings at the Taiten are grad- 
ually showing what may be called a “Taiten-style’ (Taiten-gaza). .. . Guo 
Xuehu’s Minami-machi inshin (Prosperity of South Street) has won the 
Taiten Prize because... it expresses local color and handles the difficulty 


of depicting a crowded market scene very well."^? 
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Gohara particularly favored Guo Xuehu’s Minami-machi inshin (Pros- 
perity of South Street) (Plate 9) for its depiction of a local market festival 
in Taipei. In 1928, Matsubayashi had given the highest praise to another 
work of Guos, Maruyama fukin (Near Yuanshan) (Plate 10), which pains- 
takingly emulated nihonga's brilliant colors and close detail of flowers and 
plants.” This creative orientation corresponded exactly to Gohara's at- 
tempts, from his 1927 Nankun shakuyaku (Southern Charms) to his 1930 
Nok6 taikan (Grand Vista of Mount Neng-kao [Nenggao]) in the Taiwan 
sankai byóbu (Mountains and Seas of Taiwan Folding Screens) series, to 
create suitable images of the new colony. 

Guos illustrious record of winning four Taiten "special selection" prizes 
in a row from 1928 to 1931 was approached only by Chen Jin, who earned 
three "special selection" honors from 1928 to 1930. Unlike Chen, who had 
studied in Tokyo, Guo never had the opportunity to enter any art school. 
He could only practice by copying from painting texts and art books, and 
viewing works exhibited in Taipei and elsewhere. He naturally became a 
model for other young artists who found themselves in similar situations. 
His prizewinning works were packed with details and full of colors. Fur- 
thermore, the scenes depicted in these works included such sites as the Tai- 
wan Shinto Shrine in Maruyama fukin (Near Yuanshan) and Shinsei (New 
Clearing, 1931) (Fig. 4.9) depicting Chihshan (Zhishan) Cliff. Zhishan 
Cliff was known for the assassination of six pioneer Japanese teachers in 
1896. After the incident a memorial shrine was established at the site. Such 
locations had important political significance." In Minami-machi inshin 
(Prosperity of South Street), the festive New Year atmosphere of Ta-tao- 
cheng (Dadaocheng) district street is beautified into an emblem of peace 
and prosperity, the shop signs and flags that fill the composition not only 
proclaim Taiwan’s plenty but also “national peace and security" under Japa- 
nese rule. Such a method of expressing local color could also highlight the 
accomplishments of colonial rule, so it was naturally welcomed into the 
officially sponsored exhibition. In Shinsei (New Clearing), Guo depicts 
the small paradisiacal garden leading to the "sacred ground" of Shibayama 
[Chihshan/Zhishan], while a traditional Taiwanese temple is hidden be- 
hind the trees in the upper left corner. This kind of “integration of Japa- 
nese and Taiwanese" was, of course, part of the artist's painstaking design. 


The Taiwanese Artists’ Frustrations and 
Their Passion for Diligence 


On the surface it would seem that the new generation of Taiwanese art- 
ists, such as Guo and Chen, had made great strides forward in the toydga 
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Fig. 4.9. Guo 
Xuehu, Shinsei 
(New Clearing), 
1931. Reprinted 
from Daigokai 
Taiwan bijutsu 
tenrankai (The 
Fifth Taiwan 
Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion Catalog). 


division, but Osawa Sadayoshi raised serious warnings about this division 


in his critique of the fifth Taiten. He felt that the toyoga was unsatisfac- 
tory because few of the artists were thinking carefully: “I think this may 
be due to a lack of guidance on how to take the essence of 70yóga — such 
as concept, style, or the sense of modernity — and blend it into the paint- 
ings at the Taiten. I am quite worried about its future development. To 
put it more bluntly, my conclusion is that many artists have been in direct 
pursuit of technique but with heads completely empty, so there is no need 
whatsoever to think." ^ 

In his essay, Osawa bluntly states that Guo received the “special selection” 
honors for his “passion for diligence" (doryoku shugi), but he was clearly un- 
satisfied with using “passion for diligence” as a criterion. And what exactly 
did he mean by “passion for diligence”? In his words, the artists’ “brains 
do not exercise enough, but their hands are extremely industrious, i.e., the 
works succeed by virtue of the time and effort put into them." 

Only after Guo Xuehu made a short trip to Japan in the fall of 1931 to 
visit various exhibitions did he discover the vast gulf between his own works 
and actual zibonga. He made a very quick change of direction to manga 
(Southern painting or Literati-style ink painting) the following year." Be- 
cause of space considerations I shall not further discuss the change in his 
work except to raise a question that deserves more consideration: besides 
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indicating Guos serious attitude toward learning, does such a rapid change 
not reflect /0yóga's lack of a model and tradition in Taiwan? 

From consideration of Guo’s paintings, it is not difficult to realize that 
an artists understanding of local color can achieve depth if he or she cul- 
tivates it independently and with self-awareness. Of course, there are still 
many successful achievements and issues among the toyoga at the Taiten 
that deserve further exploration. Generally, however, in the absence of art 
education institutions and permanent cultural infrastructures, the Taiten 
could never be more than a window on colonial civilization. Without per- 
ceiving these basic constraining factors of the colonial era, it would be im- 
possible for us to understand why Taiwanese art has tended to emphasize 
technique over conceptual depth. 


The Demise of Oriental-style Painting 


It is noteworthy that as the years progressed, the limitations of toyoga in 
Taiwan became more and more apparent to those working in the art world. 
For now, let us cite Osawa Sadayoshi once more to provide a conclusion. In 
1938, writing in a serious tone, he pointed out: "Compared with the abun- 
dant dynamism of the seiyoga (Western-style painting) division, the toyoga 
division still makes people discouraged — it lacks strength." He thought 
one ofthe reasons was that "[i]n comparison with the Western-style paint- 
ers, Loyoga painters have fewer opportunities to heed the call or influence 
of emerging styles in Japan. They also lack great masters to guide them."^* 
Itis true that before 1945 the Taiwanese students who were admitted to the 
Tokyo School of Fine Arts showed an intense interest in seyóga. Among 
the twenty-five Taiwanese students who studied there, none were enrolled 
in the nihonga (Japanese-style painting) program. Why this is so deserves 
further study. 

It was not at all easy to learn and practice nihonga in Taiwan. In 1935 
the Western-style painter Tateishi Tetsuomi commented in one review: 
“I feel that the practitioners of nihonga resident in Taiwan are especially 
lonely and embittered. ... The greatest difficulty is that they rarely have the 
opportunity to understand Japan's glorious historical art tradition.”*” To 
paint nihonga indeed depends not only on painting from life but also on 
knowledge of Japanese art history. Nzbonga was never cut off from Japanese 
tradition, and even while it absorbed new ideas, techniques, and subjects, 
it constantly looked back in its history to search for antecedents in tradi- 
tional painting and culture. Taiwan, of course, did not have the nihonga 
tradition, and even the Qing ink painting tradition appears to have been 
completely ignored. Furthermore, excellent, open-minded teachers or mas- 
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ters were not available. Therefore, when the colonizers expected Taiwanese 
artists to produce toyoga in line with nihonga, it often stagnated, unable to 
go beyond basic and detailed techniques of realism. Without the leadership 
of great masters past and present, Taiwan’s artists and art lovers would seek 
in vain to create excellent Oriental-style art. 

In the autumn of 1942, a round-table talk on Taiwanese art was orga- 
nized by the magazine Taiwan kóron (Taiwan Public Opinion). One of 
the topics was “Issues in Nihonga.” Just as Tateishi Tetsuomi argued that 
nibonga could not prosper in Taiwan, Kanaseki Takeo, a professor at Tai- 
hoku Imperial University, observed: “The current development of zibonga 
really is disappointing — it only absorbs Western styles without any other 
choices." He further stated that the result of all this absorption from the 
West would be that seiydga would replace nihonga, just as Chinese paint- 
ing, once it had been absorbed and transformed by Japan, had become 
Japan's mainstream. 

We must remember, however, that these words were spoken at a time 
when Japan was fully embroiled in war. Readers nowadays would have great 
difficulty believing that Japan’s painting tradition was being abandoned. 
Of course, nihonga did not die the way these critics said it would, but con- 
tinued to change and develop in Japan. At the time Tateishi and Kanaseki 
were quite worried about the development of nihonga and subsequently 
toydga in Taiwan. They truly believed that modern seiyéga, which better 
expressed modern life in the new era, was replacing nihonga and toyoga. 

Within the short period that the officially sponsored exhibitions were 
held (1927-1943), it was naturally impossible for Taiwan, as a Japanese 
colony lacking art schools and local history and culture classes, to absorb 
nibonga and convert it into a téydga painting style capable of modernity 
and the profound expression of Taiwan's natural and social environment. 
And just as certainly, toyoga, which was restricted to a limited view of local 
color, would die out in Taiwan before very long. 
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Images by and 
about Women 


The Changing Representation of 
Women in Modern Japanese Paintings 


In this essay I discuss issues of gender and colonialism by analyzing the 
images of women in paintings exhibited in major exhibitions in Japan be- 
fore 1945. In these exhibitions, increasingly numerous images of women 
in Chinese dress contrasted sharply with the images of women in kimono. 
After looking at the phenomenon in general, I will focus on the works of 
Chen Jin, the leading Taiwan-born female painter. 


The Impact of the Sino-Japanese War 
on Japanese Art Policy 


In 1889 the Constitution of imperial Japan was ratified, and the Japanese 
Empire was established as a constitutional monarchy. In the same year 
the Imperial Museum was founded to house precious antiquities from 
old shrines and temples. When Japan participated in the international 
exhibition in Paris in 1900, the Imperial Museum published L'Histoire 
d Art du Japon, the first “official” book on the art history of Japan, an act, as 
Hobsbawm explains, that can be explained as an effort to invent tradition." 
Back in 1889, the government had also opened the Tokyo School of Fine 
Arts under the Ministry of Education in order to create, as defined by John 
Clark, “the Neotraditional in Japan." In terms of painting, the aim was 
to devise zibonga (Japanese-style painting), which was technically based 
on traditional painting, but more Westernized in color and subject mat- 
ter. Nonetheless, the Tokyo School of Fine Arts did not open courses for 
Western-style art at the outset. The Japanese government had opened an 
art school under the Ministry of Technology in 1876 and had invited Ital- 
ian artists and architects, but this was closed in 1882. 

With the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-1895, Japan’s modernization en- 
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tered a new phase. Japan was now able to promote modernization in Tai- 
wan, because the Qing dynasty’s control of Taiwan had been replaced by 
that of Japan. After much debate, Japan urged the Taiwanese to adopt Jap- 
anese culture and learn to speak Japanese." In this process, however, Japan 
faced serious problems, bringing into question what constituted “Japanese” 
culture and “Japanese” language.’ Until the mid-Meiji period, the Japanese 
elite still harked back with admiration to the Chinese Literati culture that 
had been firmly rooted in Japanese society in the Edo period. Most of the 
Taiwanese elite, however, already had their ancestral roots in China when 
Japan colonized Taiwan. That must have been confusing for Japanese of- 
ficers who were forming a colonial policy. Japan had to rid itself of a Chi- 
nese-centered cultural system and establish its own national identity. As 
discussed by Sato and Tanaka, Japan developed a new ideology named toyo 
(the East)” as a counterpart of the concept of sezyó (the West), and wrote 
the history of the East (toyoshi) as well as the history of Eastern art (tõyð 
bijutsushi) from Japan’s point of view. As Sato points out, it was easy to link 
this ideology to Japan’s colonization of Asia. 

Hamashita Takeshi explains that the Westernization policy promoted 
by the Meiji government was a nationalistic means to get rid of the East 
Asian social system long dominated by China.’ This opinion clearly ex- 
plains the change of art policy by the Meiji government after the Sino-Japa- 
nese war. A new budget was appropriated, from indemnities from China, 
for the Tokyo School of Fine Arts, and it started to promote Western- 
style art. 


Kuroda Seiki and His Male-Centered Art Education 


To discuss issues of gender in modern Japanese art, I should like to begin 
with the role of Kuroda Seiki (1866-1924). He was in charge of opening 
of the Western-style art department at the Tokyo School of Fine Arts in 
1896, and became a key person in the art world, partly because of his strong 
family background. 

Kuroda Seiki was brought up as the heir of an aristocrat politician of the 
Meiji government. He was sent to Paris to study law in 1884, but changed 
course and studied oil painting instead. By the time he arrived in Paris, 
several Japanese painters had already studied in Europe. Among them, 
Yamamoto Hosui (1850-1906) was in the atelier of Jean Léon Gérôme at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and Goseda Yoshimatsu (1855-1915) was study- 
ing at the École Bonnat and sent his paintings to the Salon. Kuroda did 
not choose such prominent academic teachers, choosing instead Louis- 
Joseph-Rafaél Collin (1850-1916), with whom he worked until he returned 
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Fig. 5.1. Kuroda Seiki, Chosho (Morn- 
ing Toilette), oil on canvas, 1893, de- 
stroyed during the Second World War. 
Reprinted from Aforie (Atelier) 1, no. 
10 (1924). 


to Japan in 1893. During that period, he sent Dokusho (Reading in Sum- 
mertime) to the Salon des Societé des Artists Français in 1891 and Chöshö 
(Morning Toilette) (Fig. 5.1) to the Salon de Societé National des Beaux- 
Arts in 1893. 

When Kuroda arrived at Paris, he was eighteen years old. In contrast 
with other Japanese painters studying in Paris at that time, Kuroda was 
young and also did not need to worry much about money or his future. 
He had plenty of time to enjoy his life in France or, more precisely, the 
bohemian life of a young artist. He met another young student from Japan 
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named Kume Keiichiro (1866—1934), and Kuroda and Kume stayed to- 
gether during most of their stay in Paris. They associated a great deal with 
American and British colleagues and joined the artists’ colonies, such as 
those at Fontainebleau, Grez-sur-Loin and Bréhat, that were often visited 
by foreigners. 

His teacher, Collin, had studied at Ecole des Beaux-Arts under Adol- 
phe William Bouguereau (1825-1905) and then under Alexandre Cabanel 
(1823-1889). Collin's first success at the Salon was in 1873 with a painting 
of a female nude titled S/eep (1873). It was awarded the second prize and 
was purchased for 3,000 francs by the French government. From then on, 
Collin constantly exhibited paintings at the Salon, most of which depicted 
female nudes in pastoral settings. In the case of Summer (1884), nude fig- 
ures on the riverbank recall che theme of bathers within history paintings. 
The seemingly mythological setting and format of the painting was in- 
tended to give viewers the impression that the naked women did not have 
an earthly existence. Compared with Summer, Floréal (1886) is smaller in 
size and has only a single figure — a female nude. Norman Bryson has writ- 
ten, “In Collin the basic visual power relation between the male subject 
of the gaze and the female object for that gaze emerges with unqualified 
directness.”* Bryson goes on to say: “For Japanese artists the model might 
be the first naked Western body they had seen, and her presence at the life 
class ensured that a student from even so distant a land as Japan would be 
absorbed, together with his fellow students, into the masculine camarade- 
rie of the studio." 

Kuroda explained the two paintings by Collin in a letter to his father 
and wrote that "there is no other existence in this world that is so delicately 
made as a human being. It is my greatest pleasure to see a person with an 
ideal body, much more than to see a most beautiful flower.""? In this letter 
it is clear that Kuroda wrote only about the female nude. Influenced by 
masculine camaraderie with art students under Collin, Kuroda believed 
that the female nude was the most important subject for art and intro- 
duced this concept into Japan. 

When Kuroda' Morning Toilette was exhibited in Japan, it was con- 
sidered immoral and caused an uproar. Nonetheless, Kuroda did not give 
up promoting the importance of the nude study. At the Tokyo School of 
Fine Arts, he started life classes and exhibited paintings with female nudes, 
including Chi, kan, jo (Wisdom, Impression, Emotion, 1897) and Ratai 

fujinzo (Female Nude, 1901), though exhibitions of paintings and photo- 
graphs featuring female nudes were checked by police. 

The Tokyo School of Fine Arts did not admit female students until 
1946, when selected students were permitted to enroll under the guidance 
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of Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s General Headquarters (GHQ)." Kuroda 
and his colleagues who had studied in Paris transferred what they recalled 
from their bohemian life in Paris to the Tokyo School of Fine Arts. For 
example, they held a bijutsusai (art festival) in 1903. Among the various 
attractions, there was a “Paris art student parade.” Professors who had 
studied in Paris dressed as art students, models, flower vendors, garcons, 
and beggars. Students who arrived in Tokyo from the Japanese countryside 
could share the experiences of their professors. They attended life classes 
and shared masculine camaraderie with their fellow students. Now the 
naked bodies of Japanese women became an entry to “modern art” for 
young students from the provinces. 

One Taiwanese artist, Huang Tushui, who studied sculpture at the 
Tokyo School of Fine Arts, also joined in the masculine camaraderie. His 
works of nude women such as Kanrosui (The Nude with Sweet Dew) in 
1919 and Pozu seru on'na (A Posed Woman) (Fig. 5.2) in 1920 were accepted 
for the Taiwan Fine Arts Exhibitions (Taiten). The model depicted in the 
latter work was posed like Phryné in a painting titled Phryné before the Are- 
opagus (1861) by Jean-Léon Géróme. She stands naked, hiding her face with 
her arms and exposing her body to the male gaze. Huang’s work shows his 
assimilation of the gendered structure of Japanese modern art, which had 
been adopted from Western art. 


Images of Urban Women in Kimono 


Modern Japanese artists did not, however, simply reflect the male-domi- 
nated power structure of Western art. Two influential oil painters, Okada 
Saburosuke (1869-1939) and Fujishima Takeji (1867-1943), were nominated 
as associate professors of the oil painting course at the Tokyo School of 
Fine Arts in 1896, and they taught there until the 1930s. Okada had studied 
in Paris under Kuroda’s teacher Collin from 1897 to 1902. Fujishima had 
resided in Europe from 1906 to 1910. He studied in Paris at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in the atelier of Fernand Cormon (1845-1924) and then stayed 
in Rome and studied under Carolus-Duran (1837-1917) at the Académie 
de France à Rome. Both were appointed members of the Teikoku Bijut- 
suin (Imperial Academy of Fine Arts) in 1924 and received the Order of 
Cultural Merit in 1937. Both were asked to paint for the Japanese emperor 
and received commissions from the Japanese government. They were the 
most influential oil painters after Kuroda, and students from the Japanese 
colonies as well as many Japanese students entered their classes. 

In the 1900s Okada produced a series of paintings depicting beautiful 
women in kimono, and some of them were exhibited at the Ministry of Ed- 
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Fig. 5.2. Huang Tushui, 
Pozu seru on na (A 
Posed Woman), plaster, 
1931 (now destroyed). 
Reprinted from 
Daiyonkai Teikoku 
bijutsu tenrankai 

(The Fourth Imperial 
Fine Arts Exhibition 
Catalog). 


ucation Fine Arts Exhibition (Bunten), which had been mounted annually 
since 1907. The exhibitions were visited by all kinds of people from every 
social class. Newspapers and magazines published stories, complete with 
photographs of the works exhibited. Okada’s images of women were also 
made popular in advertisements for Mitsukoshi, the first department store 
in Japan. One of the executives of Mitsukoshi, Takahashi Yoshio, wrote in 
a journal published by the store that Japanese women needed new designs 
for modern kimono so as to compete with European women.’” Gorgeous 
kimono for women were made into a "national dress" and promoted by pic- 
tures and posters. Okada's Fujinzé (A Portrait ofa Woman, 1907) portrays 
the wife of Takahashi Yoshio (Fig. 5.3), but there is very little expression of 
individuality, and the woman has the same doll-like face found in Okada’s 
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other paintings. It was made into lithograph posters for Mitsukoshi and 
was well received by the public. After the success of Okada’s work, Mitsu- 


koshi invited painters to enter a poster competition to promote modern 
kimono. Just as Parisiennes painted by James Tissot portrayed the modern 
French woman," Japanese painters, in oil paintings and in lithographs, 
created images of modern Japanese women as the new icons of the modern 
Japanese city. Bound by a heavy obi (a sash), however, their only role was to 
pander to Japanese males aspiring to be Westerners. Following the example 
of modern Western nations, Japan had sharpened the division of labor so 
that men took charge of industry, while women were confined to child- 
bearing and managing their households. While men usually wore yofuku 
(Western clothes) on most social occasions after the Meiji era, woman sel- 
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Fig. 5.3. Okada 
Saburosuke, 
Fujinzó (A 
Portrait of a 
Woman), oil on 
canvas, 73 X 61 
cm, 1907. Col- 
lection of the 
Bridgestone Mu- 
seum of Art, Ishi- 
bashi Foundation 
of Art, Tokyo. 


dom wore Western formal dress except for a small number of parties held 
by the court. Instead, they wore wafuku (Japanese clothes), which included 
the modern kimono reinvented for the modern age. 


Images of Women in Chinese Dress 
in the Age of Japanese Empire 


While Okada created images of modern women in wafuku, Fujishima 
Takeji invented another type of image of “beautiful” women: women in 
Chinese dress. Images of women in Chinese dress were a common subject 
in the history of Japanese art because Japanese art had been modeled from 
ancient times after Chinese art. During the late Ming and the Qing dynas- 
ties, the Chinese produced numerous paintings depicting imperial concu- 
bines in the setting of a scholar's study. Since Literati culture was identified 
with Han Chinese culture, in these images the women are dressed accord- 
ing to the Han Chinese fashion. They are displayed sitting or standing in a 
scholar’s study, indicated as rooms with round windows and with bamboo, 
plum trees, and small plants in ceramic pots. 

Literati culture was so admired in the Edo period in Japan that images 
of Japanese women within Literati settings emerged in the mid-eighteenth 
century in many paintings and prints, as demonstrated in the research of 
Nakamachi Keiko." Timothy Clark has also discussed the clothing seen in 
the type of image of women in Chinese dress called tobijin (Chinese beau- 
ties) that had been devised by the Okyo school after the mid-eighteenth 
century in Japan." The Literati culture still survived in the early Meiji pe- 
riod, and wealthy merchants enjoyed tea ceremonies in the Literati style. 

Images of women in scenes reminiscent of Literati settings were still 
widely appreciated in Japan until the middle of the Meiji period. Mass- 
produced lithographs in the 1880s often depicted portraits of beautiful 
women, including popular geisha, in Literati settings such as rooms with 
circular windows or with bonkei (miniature gardens made in a pot). In 
Shinbashi Aiko (A Portrait of a Geisha named Aiko) (1885) a woman is 
depicted with a pot of Amur adonis in her hands, and some plum blossoms 
are visible through a circular window. In Bijin Shoni o aisuru zu (A Beauty 
Loves Her Son) (1888) (Fig. 5.4) a koto, one of the Literati’s favorite musical 
instruments, is hung on the wall of the room behind the circular window 
and there are plum blossoms in a ceramic pot, both reminiscent of Literati 
taste. Among Japanese-style painters, Terasaki Kogyo was fond of paint- 
ing women in Chinese dress and painted examples of beautiful Chinese 
women in their rooms. 

Nonetheless, such portrayal of beautiful women in styles reminiscent 
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Fig. 5.4. Miyata Teisaku, Bijin syóni o aisuru zu (A Beauty Loves Her Son), lithograph colored by hand, 
46 X 35.2 cm, 1888. Private collection (deposit of the Machida City Museum of Graphic Arts). 


of Literati culture gradually declined. Popular lithographs started to por- 
tray other subjects, such as “the ideal mother and good wife” as promoted 
by the Meiji government. Bijin Shoni o aisuru zu could be regarded as a 
transitional example of this period. Images of women playing instruments 
such as the gekkin (Chinese guitar) and shamisen (Japanese guitar with 
three strings) also decreased. The piano, the violin, and the modern koto 
became the exemplary musical instruments, while the gekkin and shamisen, 
which had enjoyed a certain popularity since the end of the Edo period, 
were now out of fashion and considered “vulgar.” Osa Shizue has discussed 
this phenomenon as being linked with the formation of kokugo (national 
language).'^ Japanese as a unified language was created in the middle of 
the Meiji period. It was established as a phonetic language, based on a pho- 
nology that was popular among linguists in nineteenth-century Europe. 
Osa also argued that the modern koto was encouraged because it was easily 
adapted to the Western musical scale and that this was all part of a national 
strategy to create a “modern sound.” 

Replacing the images of women in Literati settings were images of 
women now wearing Manchurian Chinese dresses rather than Han Chi- 
nese ones. Nioi (Perfume) (Plate 11) by Fujishima, exhibited in the ninth 
Bunten exhibition in 1915, was one of the earliest examples of such paint- 
ings exhibited at a public exhibition." It shows a Japanese woman, wearing 
a Manchurian dress and sitting beside a table. On the table there is a vase 
of flowers and a Chinese snuff bottle. There are no traces of the Literati 
culture in this painting; it gives us something of a modern impression. The 
woman in the painting is gazing at the viewer mysteriously and, as the title 
Nioi indicates, the flowers and snuff bottle are creating a strong perfume. 
Here Fujishima seems to present an image of a woman who is luring men. 

In 1911 China’s Republican Revolution occurred, and elites of the Qing 
dynasty fled from China to Japan with their possessions, causing a kind 
of new vogue for Chinese culture in Japan." The political relationship 
between China and Japan, however, was now different. Japan gradually 
took control of China politically and economically. We can say that Fu- 
jishima’s painting of a Japanese woman in Chinese dress reflected this new 
relationship between China and Japan.” 

Fujishima’s colleagues at the Tokyo School of Fine Arts also exhibited 
oil paintings of women in Chinese dress at the Imperial Academy of Fine 
Arts Exhibitions (Teiten). Examples of these are Meisho (Toilette, 1920) by 
Ihara Usaburo, Toyóburi (Oriental Fashion, 1924) (Fig. 5.5) by Fujishima, 
Ginpei no mae (Woman Sitting Before a Silver Screen, 1925) by Kobayashi 
Mango, Hókei (Woman with an Orchid, 1926) by Fujishima, Hana kan- 
zashi (Woman Wearing Hair Ornaments, 1927) by Kobayashi, and Kosen 
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Fig. 5.5. Fujishima Takeji, Téydburi (Oriental Fashion), oil on canvas, 63.7 X 44 cm, 1924, private 
collection. 


bi (Woman with Chinese-style Hair, 1927) again by Fujishima. In nihonga, 
Hiroshima Koho exhibited Sei no on na (Woman in a Blue Dress) in 1919 
in the first Teiten exhibition. 

Those artists who were active outside the Teiten exhibitions also pro- 
duced paintings of the same subjects. Kishida Ryüsei painted a portrait of 
his sister in Manchurian Chinese dress in 1921, and Tsubaki Sadao sent a 
painting of a similar subject to an exhibition held by a group of oil painters 
named Shun’yokai in 1923. Yasui Sotaró's painting, entitled Kin yo (portrait 
ofa woman nicknamed Kino, 1934) (Plate 12), was a portrait of a Japanese 
woman who was said to be a lover of modern Chinese dress. 

Those painters who visited Chinese cities under Japanese occupation 
often chose Chinese women as their subjects too. It is well known that Ume- 
hara Ryüzaburo made a number of paintings of Chinese models during his 
stay in Beijing during the Pacific War (Fig. 5.6). A Japanese-style painter, 
Maeda Seison, was invited to attend the exhibition held at Shinkyo (the 
current name is Chang Chun) arranged by the Japanese governor and the 
“Manchurian” court in 1934, and afterwards he painted Kanga (Looking 
at Pictures). It was sent to the Bunten Shotai Ten (Ministry of Education 
Fine Arts Exhibition of Invited Artists). Though it showed only a group of 
women in modern Chinese dress looking at something outside the frame, 
it was clear for Japanese viewers that they were looking at pictures exhib- 
ited at the exhibition in Manchuria. When this painting was exhibited in 
Tokyo, the Japanese audience gazed at the “Manchurian” women in the 
picture, and Kanga came to be a kind of testimony not only for this event 
but also for the promotion of Japanese imperial power. It is possible to see 
refraction of European Orientalism in such images of women in Chinese 
dress depicted by Japanese artists. 


Colonialism Expressed in the Writings 
and Paintings of Fujishima Takeji 


Fujishima did not write much about China, but through his writing on 
Korea we can see how, as a high-ranked Japanese officer of the Ministry 
of Education of Japan, he looked upon Korea. In 1913 Fujishima was sent 
to the newly colonized Korea for a month on a mission from the Minis- 
try of Education. After his return, he wrote a magazine article about his 
impressions." He wrote that the beauty of landscape in Korea was dif 
ferent from that of Japan. Korea reminded him of Italy, because the light 
and color were very bright. He explained the reason for this impression 
was that Korea and Italy were both peninsulas off of big continents. Fu- 
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Fig. 5.6. Umehara Ryüzaburo, Kiinyan 
kyó kyo dan biwa-zu (A Chinese Girl 
Playing the Chinese Lute), oil and pig- 
ments on paper, 94 X 35.8 cm, 1942, 
The Sumitomo Collection. 


jishima was also impressed with the beauty of Korean women’s dress and 
wrote that they reminded him of Japanese picture scrolls of the Heian era 
(794-1191). Kuraya Mika has argued that Fujishima's impression was not 
an unusual one among Japanese visitors to Korea under Japanese occupa- 
tion. She points out that they often compared Korea with ancient Japan.” 
She argues that Japanese artists, including Fujishima, created images of an 
“ancient” and “declining” Korea in their artworks. Fujishima mentioned 
the way that the French occupation of Algeria had influenced Delacroix, 
and wrote of Orientalism in French art generally, and drew from this that 
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Japanese artists would also benefit from the colonization of Korea. As an 
eminent professor of the Tokyo School of Fine Arts, his opinion may have 
affected Japanese colonial policy. 

In 1922 the annual Korean Fine Arts Exhibition (Senten) was inau- 
gurated under Japanese colonial policy. It was modeled after the govern- 
ment-sponsored collective exhibitions in Japan, such as Bunten and Teiten; 
Fujishima was one of the judges. Korean artists could apply to these exhi- 
bitions as well as Japanese ones, but Kim Hyeshin points out that Korean 
artists were advised to express a weak and submissive image of Korea in 
their paintings." 

In 1924. Fujishima painted a profile of a Japanese woman in Chinese 
dress entitled Toyóburi (Oriental Fashion). Following this, he painted sev- 
eral similar pictures of Japanese women in profile in Chinese dress, such 
as Hokei (Woman with an Orchid, 1926) and Késenbi (Woman with Chi- 
nese-style Hair, 1927). He described Téyéburi as follows: “I found some- 
thing serene in the works by Piero della Francesca and Leonardo da Vinci, 
and I felt that this feeling was common to 70yó seishin (spirit of the East). 
To express this spirit, I wanted to paint a Japanese woman in Chinese 
dress, and I collected more than fifty or sixty Chinese dresses." ^ He said 
that he had wanted to represent “an ideal woman of żôyð,” using a Japanese 
model. 

It is not easy to understand why Fujishima found an “East Asian spirit” 
in Renaissance paintings. Fujishima wrote: “Just as paintings of tdyd have 
their tradition, oil paintings have their own traditional spirit. It is the Latin 
spirit that originated from Italy and developed in France. We should un- 
derstand this tradition when we paint oil paintings.”** As we have seen be- 
fore, tdyd was a notion created in opposition to the notion of seyó in mod- 
ern Japan; therefore, reflecting this intellectual current, Fujishima seems to 
have intended to express the spirit of 70yó by contrasting it with the Latin 
spirit of seiyð. Somewhat incongruously, however, he also suggested that the 
modern spirit of 72yó could be constructed by appropriating the tradition 
of seiyd. He told his students: “It is only one century since Japan learned oil 
paintings, so we still need to study Western ways of paintings. The most 
important thing, however, is what we should paint. We should try to create 
our original oil paintings as Japanese so as to create a national art"? This 
clearly explains why Fujishima tried to mix Italian Renaissance painting 
and Chinese culture. While Fujishima pursued “national art” using oil 
painting, other painters in oils even attempted to use Japanese materials. 
Okada Saburosuke used paper and silk instead of canvas, and Umehara 
Ryüzaburo painted in oils using Japanese pigments and paper. 
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Images of Women in Taiwan 


Japanese painters who visited Taiwan found “exotic beauty” in the Taiwan- 
ese landscape. As Hsin-tien Liao and Toshio Watanabe have discussed in 
Chapters 2 and 3, Japanese painters who studied in England and France, 
such as Fujishima Takeji, Ishikawa Kin'ichiro, Kawashima Riichiro, and 
Miyake Kokki compared Taiwanese scenery with that of Rome and South- 
ern Italy. Watanabe notes how they regarded the Taiwanese landscape as 
the “exotic South.” Both Korea and Taiwan were considered to be exotic 
colonial places for the Japanese. 

Japanese artists may have been able to find the image of a “Southern 
colony” more easily, however, in aboriginal women than in those of Chi- 
nese origin. One of the most influential oil painters who worked in Taiwan 
was Shiotsuki Toho. After he graduated from the Tokyo School of Fine 
Arts, he settled in Taipei in 1921 as a teacher of art. He took aboriginal 
women as the subject for most of his works in Taiwan. He exhibited a 
painting titled Yama no onna (Woman Living in Mountains) at the first 
Taiten in 1927, where he also acted as a member of the jury. It depicted an 
aboriginal girl sitting on a tree stump. One critic wrote that the image of 
an uncivilized girl painted in untamed nature in the mountain seemed 
to express her virginity."^ It is obvious that the critic linked “primitive” 
nature with the virginity of women. Shiotsuki also exhibited a painting 
called Taiyaru no onna (A Woman of the Atayal Tribe) (Fig. 5.7) at the 
seventh Taiten in 1933. A critic described this painting as follows: “A dark 
woman lies in a prone position, staring at us. Her eyes sparkle in a lively 
manner. ... This painting illustrates the purity of the aboriginal girl and 
the beauty of their craft.” ” In this painting an aboriginal girl is depicted 
as Other through *color" — a bamboo bed and a folk textile that supports 
its exoticism. This painting immediately reminds us of a famous work by 
Paul Gauguin, Manao Tupapau (Spirit of the Dead Watching) of 1892. 
Theassociation with Gauguin is not a total coincidence, because Shiotsuki 
was, in fact, sometimes described as “Gauguin in Taiwan." In his writings 
he claimed to have discovered an ancient and mythical world in the life of 
aborigines.” 

Chuan-ying Yen argues that Shiotsuki must have foreseen the decay of 
aboriginal culture and ethnic identity that was going to be destroyed by 
the Japanese occupation. Nakamura Giichi argues that Shiotsuki resisted 
Japanese colonial policy by exhibiting works of aboriginal subjects.” When 
we consider the fact that Shiotsuki mainly portrayed young aboriginal 
women in their traditional costume and not male figures, however, it is 
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Fig. 5.7. Shiotuki Toho, Taiyaru no on'na (A Woman of the Atayal Tribe), oil on can- 
vas, 1933, location unknown. Reprinted from Dainanakai Taiwan bijutsu tenrankai 
(The Seventh Taiwan Fine Arts Exhibition Catalog). 


clear that there existed an actual structure of power in which the male Jap- 
anese painter ruled over the female model of a colonized people. Shiotsuki 
painted his images of aboriginal women with bold brush strokes and pal- 
ette knives, and we cannot identify individual models. They seem, instead, 
to represent the images of the Southern colony symbolically. Fujishima vis- 
ited Taiwan from 1933 to 1935 and he also found aboriginal women as his 
subjects. It is also clear that aboriginal women in Fujishima’s paintings are 
represented as Other through “color” and clothes (Plate 13). 

In the case of Taiwanese artists of Chinese origin who studied in Tokyo, 
the situation was more complex. Huang Tushui, mentioned above, felt un- 
happy because most Japanese viewed Taiwan as too hot and the aboriginal 
people as too ready to attack the Japanese. He, on the other hand, saw that 
Taiwan had a beautiful countryside but no artistic tradition of its own, 
only local crafts of Chinese origin.” He absorbed a Western art education 
at the Tokyo School of Fine Arts and therefore looked upon the culture of 
his home from a similar perspective to that of Japanese artists. His work 
entitled Shaka shutsuzan (Sakyamuni Descending the Mountain after 
Asceticism, 1927) is a good example of what he had learned at the Tokyo 
School of Fine Arts. He based this sculpture of Buddha on a thirteenth- 
century Chinese ink painting by Liang Kai entitled Chushan shijia tu 
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(Sakyamuni Descending the Mountain after Asceticism). Ink paintings by 
Liang Kai had been very highly esteemed in Japan from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and this particular work is one of the most highly esteemed Chinese 
paintings from this time in Japan. In the Chinese context, however, Liang 
Kai is not an eminent painter. Though Huang was born in a family of 
Chinese origin, he followed the Japanese criteria of art as an artist trained 


in Tokyo. 


Chen Jin 


Analysis of works by the female Taiwanese painter Chen Jin (1907-1998) 
reveals a much more complex gaze cast upon images of Taiwanese women 
than that of the Japanese male artists. As Ming-chu Lai demonstrates in 
Chapter 6 of this book, Chen Jin was the most successful female artist 
under the Japanese occupation. She was born into a wealthy family in 
Hsinchu [Xinzhu] and studied at Taihoku Daisan Koto Jogakko (Taipei 
Third Girls’ High School). During the Japanese occupation, the number of 
female students who went to school gradually increased. In the 1920s, three 
public high schools, including Taihoku Third Girls High School, accepted 
Taiwanese women students and daughters from “modernized” intellectual 
families, and the young women studied hard to enter these schools. As 
Hung Yuru examines in detail in her work on the history of Taiwanese 
women during the Japanese occupation, entrance to high schools conferred 
a privileged status on Taiwanese women because only the very wealthy Tai- 
wanese elite could afford to send their daughters to high schools. Students 
proudly wore Western-style uniforms, just as Japanese jogakusei (female 
students) did, and studied a variety of subjects, including music, art, the 
tea ceremony, sewing, and sports.” High schools for women in Taiwan 
concentrated on learning cultural matters rather than academic study, and 
students were guided to become good wives of the Taiwanese elite.” Hung 
argues that this education, which sought to make these Taiwanese students 
assimilate Japanese culture, caused an identity crisis among the students, 
because inevitably they had to realize that they were still the colonized 
even though they tried to behave as Japanese.” 

Chen Jin learned Japanese-style painting at the Taihoku Third Girls’ 
High School and continued to study at Joshi Bijutsu Gakko (Tokyo Wom- 
en’s Art School) in Tokyo. The Tokyo School of Fine Arts being open only 
to male students, this was the best way for a woman to study painting. Her 
work was accepted at Taiten from the start. In her early efforts she used 
realism to depict women in kimono. Undoubtedly, she assimilated the pre- 
vailing ideas about art in Japan, and the fact that she was accepted from 
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the first Taiten shows that she conformed successfully to what the judges 
deemed acceptable. Her work there fits into a model of refraction in the 
colonial context. For example, her painting Mikan (A Satsuma [mandarin 
orange]) (see Fig. 6.5 in Chapter 6), which was shown at the second Taiten 
in 1928, represents a woman wearing a fine kimono. She seems to be a visi- 
tor at someone’s house and is elegantly tasting an orange. In this painting 
Chen Jin shows perfect Japanese-style painting skills and represents a “Jap- 
anese” subject: a woman in kimono sitting properly in the Japanese manner. 
When this painting was shown at the Taiten, it probably provided a good 
example for Japanese officials to show the public of how Taiwanese people 
had assimilated Japanese culture. 

As time went by, Chen Jin gradually began to express local color as a 
Taiwanese artist. In 1932 she was nominated to be one of the judges of 
the sixth Taiten, where she also exhibited a painting titled Shiran no kaori 
(Fragrance of Orchid).** It depicts a bride in traditional Taiwanese wed- 
ding costume. Here, Chen appears to have double identities. While she 
proudly expressed the beauty of the bride dressed in traditional Taiwanese 
manner, she also seems to assimilate the way the Japanese viewed the bride 
with exoticism. In 1934, Chen exhibited Gass (Ensemble) (Plate 14) for the 
first time at the fifteenth Teiten. She sent Kesho (Toilette), which depicts 
two Taiwanese women in their private room with Taiwanese furniture, to 
the last Teiten, held in the spring of 1936. In Gass6, the two women wear 
modern Chinese dress and are sitting on an elaborately inlaid Taiwanese 
bench. One is playing a Chinese flute, the other a gekkin (Chinese gui- 
tar). As noted above, instruments like the gekkin had gradually been aban- 
doned in the Meiji period as not having a “modern sound.” In the 1930s, 
however, Japanese artists who visited the colonies heard these instruments 
being played by women at nightclubs. For example, Fujishima enjoyed the 
sight of a woman playing the biwa (a four-stringed lute) in Tainan'^ and 
sketched her. Umehara Ryüzaburo had a similar experience in Beijing and 
sketched a young woman playing a biwa (see Fig. 5.6). We can conjecture 
that through these encounters these artists discovered “the past of Japan” 
and found a kind of “exoticism” in the Japanese colonies. 

Ming-chu Lai argues that Chen Jin chose to depict local color as a way 
to express her Taiwanese identity. It is true that Chen consciously, with 
great effort and detail, represented decorated Taiwanese furniture and 
elegantly embroidered Chinese dress, and this may testify to her identity 
as a Taiwanese artist. Nonetheless, when a Japanese audience looked at 
Chen Jin's Gassó at the Teiten exhibition in Tokyo, they could easily find 
exoticism in the images of women in Chinese dress playing Chinese in- 
struments. The image of wealthy Taiwanese women in their private rooms 
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Fig. 5.8. Chen Jin, Sanchimon-sha no on'na (Women of the Tribe of Shandimen), color on silk, 150 x 200 cm, 
1936. Collection of the Fukuoka Asian Art Museum. 


could have satisfied the voyeuristic gaze of the Japanese audience. Japa- 
nese audiences appreciated Japanese painters’ portraits of “exotic” Chi- 
nese women, which they experienced as the expression of refracted ideas 
of modern exoticism from the West. Moreover, when they saw Chen Jin’s 
work, based on a similar subject, they seem to have been even more excited 
by seeing further refraction in the Taiwanese artist’s work. 

As the result of a reorganization of government-sponsored exhibitions, 
the Ministry of Education stopped putting on the Teiten and restarted the 
Bunten (Ministry of Education Fine Arts Exhibition) in the autumn of 
1936. On this occasion Chen Jin traveled to the south of Taiwan and made 
sketches of the aboriginal people for her painting. She explained that she 
wanted to express the beauty of her homeland in her letter to the alumni 
association of Tokyo Women’s Art School?* The result was Sanchimon- 
sha no on'na (Women of the Tribe of Shandimen) (Fig. 5.8). 

Sightseeing in aboriginal villages was a common attraction for Japanese 
tourists, an activity in which aboriginal people were looked upon as the 
Other. Taiwanese painters such as Yan Shuilong depicted young aboriginal 
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girls. Chen was expected to represent images of “primitive” Taiwanese 
women that were so sought after by the Japanese. In this sense, her work 
refracted the Japanese gaze on aboriginal people in Taiwan. The absence 
of male family members in paintings followed the common iconography 
of colonial images. However, the women in Sanchimon-sha no onna 
seem to ignore the viewers’ gaze. A child in the center stares back at the 
viewer as if he or she resists their gaze. Moreover, the painstakingly de- 
tailed depiction of their costume and accessories seems to reveal Chen’s 
respect for aboriginal culture. Dressed in a kimono and painting nihonga 
as a “Japanese,” Chen must have struggled to make images of Taiwan that 
would be welcomed by Japanese judges of government-sponsored exhibi- 
tions, while at the same time she was also searching for her own identity. 
She regularly reported in a magazine published by an alumni association 
of Tokyo Women’s Art School about winners of the Taiten among the 
graduates. Her letters were very polite, and she expressed high respect for 
Japanese professors. The letters reveal how attentive she was in associating 
with her Japanese colleagues but also her proud identity as a graduate of a 
Japanese art school. 


Conclusion 


From the end of the nineteenth century Japan was struggling to construct 
its national identity, and the colonization of Taiwan served to accelerate 
this process. Japan invented ¢dyd as an ideological base for Japanese impe- 
rialism, and modernity was expressed in the context of the Japanese Em- 
pire. Images of Chinese women in Literati settings were Japanized and 
transformed into images of Japanese women in Chinese dress, represent- 
ing visual expressions of Japanese imperialism and its Japanocentric world 
order based on t0y6. Exoticism, as found in Chinese and Koren dress and 
primitive Taiwanese aboriginal female figures, was central to these expres- 
sions. This modernity ultimately revealed a structure in which male power 
dominated the colonized female. 

This system was initially brought back by the Japanese painters, includ- 
ing Kuroda Seiki and Okada Saburosuke, who had studied in Paris and 
became the established modern Japanese painters on their return. They 
shared a masculine camaraderie and absorbed the Western male-domi- 
nated power structure and male gaze on women. The transfer of this male- 
centered art system from France to Japan was a refracted one, of the mod- 
ern West as perceived by the newly modernizing Japan. One aspect of that 
refraction can be observed in their paintings portraying nudes and modern 
urban Japanese women in kimono. 
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Furthermore, as in the case of the Taiwanese painters such as Huang 
Tushui, who shared masculine camaraderie with Japanese male painters, 
and Chen Jin, who also absorbed notions of the Japanese male gaze on 
women, we can detect further refraction in the transfer of ideas from Japan 
to Taiwan. Chen’s case is an extremely complex one, involving as it does 
both her gender and her land of origin, and even the fact that she went on 
to become a leading figure in modern Taiwanese painting. 
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Modernity, Power, and Gender 


Images of Women by Taiwanese Female Artists 


under Japanese Rule 


In Taiwanese society during the Oing dynasty, only males had the right 
to receive education. Prior to the modern era, Taiwanese women did not 
have the chance to learn ink painting techniques, which were part of Con- 
fucian education leading to civil examinations. In traditional Taiwanese 
society, a womans artistic talent could be displayed only in crafts such as 
knitting and embroidery, regarded as niigong (women’s work) (Plate 15) by 
Confucian Literati. This meant that prior to the modern period, under 
the traditional Confucian hierarchical system, women did not have the 
right to produce “high art,” which in the traditional society of Taiwan and 
China meant “Literati painting.” They could only produce “lower class, 
effeminized crafts." 

Between 1895 and 1945, the years under Japanese colonial rule, Taiwan- 
ese women were accorded higher social status. Under the education system 
of the colony, Taiwanese females, like Japanese and Taiwanese males, had 
the chance to receive a modern education. Females could enroll in primary 
schools, secondary schools, and Taihoku Women’s College, all of which 
had been established by the colonial government in Taiwan; they could, 
moreover, go to Japan to attend professional colleges. The abolition of civil 
examinations and the implementation of modern education placed Tai- 
wanese women at a crucial historical moment, during which they got their 
first opportunity to create higher-order “cultural products." 

Under the Japanese colonial rule, although Taiwanese women were 
allowed to receive education they still encountered pressure from the colo- 
nial society, which was exclusively dominated by masculine power. More- 
over, the colonial education system, from the level of secondary school 
to that of university, was in essence an elite educational system, under 
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which only girls of wealthy families or the upper classes had the chance 
to be educated. Asa result, all the highly educated women under Japanese 
colonial rule, without exception, came from families of high social status. 
My research shows that under the colonial cultural policy, there were 
twenty-three Taiwanese women engaged in painting activities (Table 1)? 
Nevertheless, only six out of the twenty-three women were recorded in 
newspapers and magazines, and they all attended the same professional art 
school for women in Tokyo (Table 2).* As these twenty-three Taiwanese 
women either grew up in wealthy families or belonged to the upper class, 
the characteristics of the upper class were more or less revealed in their art 
works. In addition, these women belonged to the official cultural network 
that the colonial government had set up, and therefore the artistic creation 
of these women had the flavor of modern Japanese art. 

Starting from the middle period of Japanese rule, many Taiwanese 
women went to primary schools for a modern elementary education, but 
not all of them. Some Taiwanese women were educated in sishu (private 
Confucian schools) or by family tutors in traditional culture and literature. 
Two of these traditionally educated females were well known for their 
artistic achievement (Table 3). Their images of women, depicted in ways 
characteristic of traditional style, are quite different from the images of 
women depicted by Taiwanese female artists who had received a modern 
education. 

During the Japanese era, both traditional and modernized Taiwanese 
women were ruled over by a patriarchal society in which females were 
regarded as subordinates, and the works by female artists significantly re- 
flect this social constraint. As I examine the paintings created by Taiwanese 
female artists under Japanese rule, I will analyze how their works express 
modernity, power, and gender in the colonial context. 


Images of Women by Amateur Taiwanese Female Artists 


During the Japanese era the Taiwanese female artists who received modern- 
ized colonial higher education — in secondary schools, private colleges, 
and/or professional art schools — were all trained by Japanese artists or by 
the Taiwanese artists who had studied in Japan. Accordingly, their painting 
forms, techniques, and styles, just like those of Taiwanese male artists, 
were influenced by modern Japanese painters. 

Most of the Taiwanese female artists who actively participated in the 
colonial exhibitions — the Taiten (Taiwan Bijutsu Tenrankai or Taiwan 
Fine Arts Exhibition) and the Futen (Taiwan Sotokufu Bijutsu Tenrankai 
or Taiwan Government-General Art Exhibition) — were the students of 
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Gohara Koto, who was a drawing teacher of the Taihoku Third Girls’ 
High School and the Taihoku Women's College. Gohara graduated from 
the Teachers’ Training Department of the Tokyo School of Fine Arts in 
1910 and came to Taiwan to teach at the Taichi [Taichung/Taizhong] 
First Secondary School in May 1917.” Three years later, in 1920, he moved 
to Taipei to teach at the General Girls’ High School, renamed the Tai- 
hoku Third Girls’ High School in 1922. 

Although the works of Gohara’s female students were selected for official 
colonial exhibitions, these female students could actually be regarded only 
as amateurs because they lacked professional training and stopped painting 
after marriage. The subject matter of their paintings was mostly restricted 
to flowers because other subject matter, such as the figure, required 
more advanced techniques. Nevertheless, some Taiwanese female artists 
still managed to produce figurative paintings, which presented women 
entangled in their predestined roles decided by men. 

Huang Huaren (1905-?) was a student of Gohara Koto. The only work 
of hers selected for an official colonial exhibition was Naibé yori (From 
Inside) (Fig. 6.1) in 1929. In this figurative painting, we see, through a long 
passageway, the image of a woman, small and far away. The woman, in a 
Taiwanese dress, is sitting beside a round table in a dining room, sewing 
or possibly doing embroidery work. In contrast, her husband, who does 
not appear in the picture, but has left his cloth shoes outside the first 
room on the right, is either resting or reading in his study. Huang Huaren, 
under the supervision of her teacher Gohara Kot,” used brush techniques 
to depict the inequality of the sexes in the hierarchical social structure 
of Taiwan, which exhibited “an ongoing subtext” of Taiwanese patriarchal 
society through a comparison between the inside and the outside — doing 
domestic work and pursuing knowledge.” 

Lin Yuzhu (1920- ) was an outstanding student of Chen Jinghui in the 
Tanshui [Danshui] Girls’ High School. Chen Jinghui had been sent to Japan 
to be educated by adoptive parents when he was two years old.” He became 
a highly modernized toyoga (Oriental-style) painter after being educated 
in Japan for a lengthy period of time.” His modern style of genre paint- 
ing featuring beautiful women, with an emphasis on composition, line, 
and a spirit of realism, was inherited from his teachers, including Kikuchi 
Keigetsu (1879-1955) and Nakamura Daizaburo (1898-1947) at Kyoto 
City Painting College." Chen Jinghui came back to Taiwan and taught 
painting at Tanshui [Danshui] Girls’ High School and Tanshui [Danshui] 
High School in 1932. From 1933 to 1936, he exhibited at Taiten his works, 
which mainly depict the life of Taiwanese women in a realistic style. A fter 
the Japanese declared war on China in 1937, his works in the Futen focused 
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Table 1. Taiwanese female artists with modern education during Japanese 


occupation 


Name 


Dates 


Study Experience 


Zhang Li Dehe 


Lin Zhoucha 


Huang Huaren 


Chen Jin 


Cai Pin 


Li Yan 


Xie Baozhi 


Guo Cuifeng 


Qiu Jinlian 


1893-1972 


Fl. 2oth c. 


1905-unknown 


1907—1998 


c.1907-unknown 


c.1908-unknown 


c.1910-unknown 


I910—193$ 


b.1912- 


1910: graduated Technology and Art De- 
partment of Girls' School affiliated with 
National Language School of Taipei. 
Learned tóyóga from Lin Yushan, an emi- 
nent toy6ga and ink painter during 

the Japanese era. 


Unknown. Work selected in 1922 for of- 
ficial art exhibition for the development of 
industry, organized by the Kagi [Jiayi] local 
government. 


1926: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. 1927: graduated 1927 Supplemen- 
tary Department of same high school. 
Learned toyoga from Gohara Koto. 


1925: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. 1929: graduated Teachers’ Train- 
ing Department of Tokyo Women’s Art 
School. Learned bijinga in studio of Ka- 
buraki Kiyokata. 


1925: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. 1927: passed entrance examination 
Tokyo Women’s Art School. After period of 


study, married Taiwanese doctor in Japan. 


1926: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. 1927: passed examination 1927 
Tokyo Women’s Art School; unknown 
whether she graduated. 


1928: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. Learned toyoga from Gohara Koto. 


Date unknown: graduated Tainan Second 
Girls’ High School. 1930-1931: studied in 
Japanese-style Painting Department of To- 
kyo Women’s Art School. Married Chen 
Huikun, a successful toyoga and seiyoga 
painter. 


1930: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. 1932: graduated Taihoku Women’s 
College. Learned toyoga from Gohara 
Koto. 


Table 1. (continued) 


Name 


Dates 


Study Experience 


Chen Xuejun 


Peng Rongmei 


Huang Hehua 


Zhou Hongzhou 


Lin Aqin 


Huang Zaozao 


Zhang Pianpian 


Zhang Shanshan 


Zhang Minzi 


c.1912— unknown 


1912-unknown 


b.1913- 


1914-1981 


1915— 


b.1915- unknown 


1919-unknown 


1920-unknown 


1920-1980 


1930: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. 1932: graduated Taihoku Women’s 
College. Learned toyoga from Gohara 
Koto. 


1930: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. 1932: graduated Taihoku Women’s 
College. Learned toyoga from Gohara 
Koto. 


Date unknown: graduated Tainan First 
Girls’ High School. Study in Japan. 1933: 
graduated Western-style Painting Depart- 
ment of Tokyo Women’s Art School. 


1930: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. Studied one year at Taihoku Wom- 
en’s College. 1932: entered Japanese-style 
Painting Department of Tokyo Women’s 
Art School. 


1932: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. 1934: graduated Taihoku Women’s 
College. Learned toyoga from Gohara 
Koto. Married Guo Xuehu, a brilliant 
toyOga painter. 


1933: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. 1934: graduated Supplementary 
Department of same high school. Learned 
toyoga from Gohara Koto. 


1937: graduated Tainan First Girls’ High 
School. Studied in Japan. Studied oil paint- 
ing under Kumaoka Hidehiko for one year. 


Studied in Japan. Younger sister of Zhang 
Pianpian. 

Date unknown: graduated Kagi [Jiayi] 
Girls’ High School. Studied at Japan Wom- 


en's University. Learned toyoga from Lin 
Yushan. Daughter of Zhang Li Dehe. 


Table 1. (continued) 


Name Dates Study Experience 


Lin Yuzhu b.1920- Date unknown: graduated Tansui [Dan- 
shui] Girls’ High School. Learned toyoga 
from Chen Jinghui, an outstanding toyoga 
painter. 


Zhang Lizi 1922-unknown Date unknown: graduated Kagi [Jiayi] 
Girls’ High School. Studied at Japan Wom- 
en's University. Learned toyoga from Lin 
Yushan. Younger sister of Zhang Minzi. 


Huang Xinlou — b.1922- 1939: graduated Taihoku Third Girls’ High 
School. Learned toyoga from Gohara Koto 
and Guo Xuehu. Younger sister of Huang 
Zaozao. 


Chen Binü 1924-1995 Date unknown: graduated Kagi [Jiayi] 
Girls’ High School. Learned painting 
techniques from father, Chen Chengbo, 
an eminent seiyoga painter during the 
Japanese era. 


Huang Biyue b.1926- Date unknown: graduated Kobe Saint 
Families Girls’ High School. 1948-1949: 
learned oil painting from Igawa Hiroshi. 


Sources: Lai 1994b, 357; Lai 1998a, 64-66. 


upon raising the morale of the army and inspiring patriotism, a response 
to the art component of Seisen (Holy War), the policy that the colonial 
government was waging against the West." For example, his work Jiman 
(Ready for Shooting) (Fig. 6.2), shown in the third Futen in 1940, portrays 
four women in Japanese athletic dress practicing the art of archery. One 
standing woman is pulling her bow, preparing to shoot an arrow. There is 
another bow on the floor, prepared for the next shot. Two other women, 
kneeling on the right, hold arrows and a bow in their left hands, waiting 
for their turn. The woman on the left, facing outwards, who carries a 
bow over her left arm and holds an arrow in her right hand, seems to have 
finished her shot. Although Jiman appears simply to depict four women 
participating in sport, the serious expressions on their faces and the tension 
in the air reveal the painter’s sentiments, which support Seisen. 

The works of Chen’s student Lin Yuzhu, including three landscape 
paintings and one figurative painting, were highly praised and selected 
for official colonial exhibitions. Her figurative painting Mussubi (Living 
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Table 2. Taiwanese female artists trained in Japanese art schools under 


Japanese rule 


Name Department Years of 
and School Study Exhibition Record 
Chen Jin Teachers’ Training 1925-1929 Awarded Tokusen Spe- 


Department, Tokyo 


Women’s Art 
School 


Cai Pin Japanese-style 


Painting Depart- 
ment, Tokyo Wom- 
en’s Art School 


Li Yan Japanese-style 


Painting Depart- 
ment, Tokyo Wom- 
en’s Art School 


Guo Cuifeng 


Japanese-style 


Painting Depart- 
ment, Tokyo Wom- 
en’s Art School 


Huang Hehua Western-style 


Painting Depart- 
ment of Tokyo 


Women’s Art 
School 


Zhou Hongzhou Japanese-style 


Painting Depart- 
ment of Tokyo 


Women’s Art 
School 


1927-1930 


1927— 


unknown 


1930-1931 


1930-1933 


1932—1935 


cial Selection in 2nd, 3rd, 
4th Taiten; a juror in 6th, 
7th, 8th Taiten; selected 
in 15th Teiten, selected 
in Spring & Autumn 
Teitens of 1936; selected 
in 4th, sth, 6th Shin 
Bunten. 


Selected in 2nd, 3rd 


Taiten. 


No exhibition record. 


Selected in 7th Taiten. 


Selected in 7th, roth 
Taiten. 


Selected in sth, 7th, roth 
Taiten. 


Source: Lai 1998a, 64-66. 


ui P 


Fig. 6.1. Huang Huaren, Naibé yori (From Inside), gouache on silk, 1929. Reprinted 
from Daisankai Taiwan bijutsu tenrankai (The Third Taiwan Fine Arts Exhibition 
Catalog). 


Table 3. Taiwanese female artists with Chinese education under Japanese 


rule 

Name Dates Study Experience 

CaiZhichan 1900-1958 Learned traditional literature from Chen Xiru, 
a famous Confucian scholar. Studied Chinese 
painting at the Amoy College of Art. 

Fan Kanging 1908-1952 Learned traditional literature and techniques of 


painting from her father, Fan Yaogeng, a famous 
Literati and Minpai painter of Hsinchu [Xinzhu], 
and Li Xia, a brilliant Literati and Minpai painter 
from Fujian Province. 


Source: Lai 1998b, 33-35 


Together Peacefully) (Fig. 6.3), which was selected in the fourth Futen in 
1941, depicts three women: one is dressed in a Taiwanese short-sleeved 
jacket and trousers, one in Western-style dress, and one in kimono to 
symbolize the friendship between Taiwan, Japan, and the Western world. 
Before painting Mutsubi, Lin had preferred landscape painting to the 
figurative painting in which her teacher Chen Jinghui specialized. As Lin 
recalled, the idea of using female dress in Mutsubi to symbolize a political 
union originated from her teacher Chen." 

In 1930, Japanese toyoga painter Miyata Yataros Nyonin yako (Women's 
Friendship) (Fig. 6.4) had already used images of women dressed in Tai- 
wanese, Japanese, and modern Western styles to symbolize a notion of 
cultural hybridity (yzg9 in Japanese) that was part of colonial ideology. 
Mutsubi, created by a Taiwanese female amateur painter during the war, 
under Japanese rule, uses similar images that visualize a masculine hege- 
monic ideology. 

On the surface, the pictorial arrangement of Lin Yuzhu's Mutsubi pre- 
sents three women in a triangle — the pose of each woman also constitutes a 
triangle. As mentioned before, Lin did not specialize in figurative paintings; 
therefore it is evident that her teacher Chen Jinghui guided her on how 
to compose and paint the picture. She also imitated her teacher in her 
portrayal of womens hair styling and dress patterns to present the image of 
modern beauty. It is Chen's mind being demonstrated through the hands of 
his student, in response to the art policy of Seisen, which was promulgated 
by the colonial government in Taiwan during wartime. Clearly the image 
of Taiwanese women in Lin's Mutsubi also represents the patriarchal and 
colonial power within which she was embedded. 
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Fig. 6.2. Chen Jinghui, Jiman (Ready for Shooting), gouache on silk, 1940. Reprinted from Daisankai 
Taiwan sotokufu bijutsu tenrankai (The Third Taiwan Government-General Fine Arts Exhibition 
Catalog). 


Fig. 6.3. Lin Yuzhu, Mutsubi (Living Together Peacefully), gouache on silk, 1941. Reprinted from Daiyon- 
kai Taiwan sótokufu bijutsu tenrankai (The Fourth Taiwan Government-General Fine Arts Exhibition 
Catalog). 


Fig. 6.4. Miyata Yataro, Nyonin yako (Women's Friendship), gouache on silk, 1930. Reprinted from 
Daiyonkai Taiwan bijutsu tenrankai (The Fourth Taiwan Fine Arts Exhibition Catalog). 


Images of Women by Taiwanese Female 
Artists with Professional Training 


Taiwanese female artists with professional training had greater flexibility 
in creating images of women than the amateur female artists. If we refer 
to Table 2, we see there were six Taiwanese women who trained at Tokyo 
Women’s Art School between 1925 and 1935. Among them, Huang Hehua, 
who graduated from the Tainan First Girls’ High School, was the only 
one to study Western-style painting at Tokyo Women’s Art School. Chen 
Jin, Cai Pin, Li Yan, and Zhou Hongzhou were graduates from the Tai- 
hoku Third Girls’ High School and students of Gohara Koto, but they all 
chose to study zihonga (Japanese-style painting, called toyoga or Oriental- 
style painting in colonized Taiwan) at Tokyo Women’s Art School. Guo 
Cuifeng graduated from the Tainan Second Girls’ High School, and in 1930 
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Fig. 6.5. Chen Jin, Mikan (A Satsuma [mandarin orange]), gouache on silk, 1928. 
Reprinted from Dainikai Taiwan bijutsu tenrankai (The Second Taiwan Fine Arts 
Exhibition Catalog). 


she married Chen Huikun, who was a student at the Teachers’ Training 
Department of the Tokyo School of Fine Arts. Probably influenced by her 
husband, she also studied ihonga at Tokyo Women’s Art School. Guo 
returned to Taiwan with Chen in 1931 without, however, completing her 
studies, which she gave up because her husband had graduated and she 
was pregnant. This reveals that, in the conventional patriarchal society, a 
woman’s study was a mere extra, which had to be abandoned to meet the 
demands of others, whether she liked it or not. 
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Chen Jin was the first Taiwanese woman to study art in metropolitan 
Japan. She was also the only Taiwanese toyoga painter whose works were 
selected six times for official exhibitions in Japan during the Japanese 
occupation. Her extraordinary achievements were highly praised, and she 
was appointed a judge for the sixth, seventh, and eighth Taiten in Taiwan. 
She was in fact the only Taiwanese toyoga painter appointed by the colonial 
government to be a judge of the official colonial exhibitions under Japanese 
rule. Her work Mikan (A Satsuma [mandarin orange])(Fig. 6.5), selected 
by the second Taiten in 1928, is a figurative painting that she completed in 
her fourth year at the Teachers’ Training Department of Tokyo Women’s 
Art School. In Mikan she pursued a perfect harmony of lines and colors, 
perfect composition, the decorative effects of costumes and background 
arrangement, as well as what were thought to be natural feminine spirit 
and characteristics. All these special qualities expressed in Mikan indicate 
the basic standard of training at the modernized Japanese art schools. 

After graduation from Tokyo Women’s Art School, Chen started to 
learn bijinga (beauty painting) from Kaburaki Kiyokata (1878-1972), 
a master of modernized bijinga known for the “nonplebeian literary 
flavor" of his work.” Chen's works, such as Shasei (Sound of Autumn), 
Wakakihi (Youth Time), and Yukuharu (Passing Spring), were influenced 
by Kaburaki in their presentation of the emotions of romantic love and 
pathos. Yukuharu (Fig. 6.6) was awarded the honor of mukansa, a status 
which allowed the works exemption from the process of selection by a 
panel of judges, at the fifth Taiten in 1931. In this painting Chen depicts 
a kimono-dressed young woman walking alone in a passage strewn with 
withered petals. The subject matter and poetic atmosphere of Yukubaru 
are quite similar to those of Kaburaki’s Asasuzu (Cool Morning, 1925). In 
Yukuharu Chen applied flexible but precise brush lines, as well as elegant 
and perfect colors, to portray the inner world of a sentimental woman and 
create a poetic atmosphere of romantic grief. 

From 1929 to 1931, under the personal instruction of two prominent 
pupils of Kaburaki, Ito Shinsui (1898-1972) and Yamakawa Shüho (1898- 
1944), Chen successfully learned the modernized genre bijinga, which Ka- 
buraki had revived. It seems that from the late 1920s to the early 1930s Chen’s 
images of women were all Japanized icons. In Tasogare no niwa (Garden in 
the Sunset) (Fig. 6.7), awarded the honor of mukansa by the third Taiten in 
1929, however, she tried to depict a local Taiwanese woman in a realist style. 
It should be noted, however, that there was a popular trend at the time, 
among the colonial Japanese painters who came from metropolitan Japan 
or lived in colonized Taiwan, to portray Taiwanese aborigines or Han'? 
women in order to convey a sense of exoticism. According to Kaoru Kojima, 
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Fig. 6.6. Chen Jin, Yukuharu 
(Passing Spring), gouache on silk, 
1931. Reprinted from Daigokai 
Taiwan bijutsu tenrankai 

(The Fifth Taiwan Fine Arts 
Exhibition Catalog). 


Chen's Tasogare no niwa, painted during her apprenticeship in Japan, was 
probably unavoidably influenced by the way Japanese painters viewed 
women in colonial Taiwan.” The sitter in Tasogare no niwa is a Taiwanese 
woman dressed in Han-style attire. She plays a stringed instrument as she 
sits in the garden at dusk. The gorgeous traditional Taiwanese costume she 
wears and a lingering classical melody infuse the entire painting with an 
atmosphere of romantic exoticism, which can be interpreted as a “refraction” 
of the colonial painters’ stereotypical impression of colonized women. For 
Chen, however, Tasogare no niwa was a new experience that suggested she 
now looked at the women of her motherland in a new way and was now 
focused upon portraying Taiwanese women of the era, especially those 
around her. 
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Fig. 6.7. Chen Jin, Tasogare no 
niwa (Garden in the Sunset), 
gouache on silk, 1929. Reprinted 
from Daisankai Taiwan bijutsu 
tenrankai (The Third Taiwan 
Fine Arts Exhibition Catalog). 


From 1932 until the end of Japanese colonization, nearly all the images 
of Chen’s bijinga changed from metropolitan Japanese women to local 
Taiwanese women. After her graduation from Tokyo Women’s Art School 
in 1929, Chen decided to live in Japan and devote herself to artistic creation. 
She had entered Kaburaki’s studio and was endeavoring to participate in 
the official exhibitions of colonized Taiwan and metropolitan Japan, so 
that she could become accepted as a professional painter. It is during this 
period when Chen was clearly determined to create visual expressions 
of Taiwanese “local color.” According to Chen’s recollections: “In order 
to compete with others, I needed to show my character... if I had drawn 
Japanese subject matter it would have been much more convenient for me, 
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because I lived in Japan at that time. But after careful thought, I made a 
decision to depict Taiwan's local subjects since I was Taiwanese.”"* 

This statement shows her keen awareness of her Taiwanese identity and 
strong intention to express it. Tasogare no niwa was her first attempt to do 
so. Subsequently, her figurative paintings of local Taiwanese women were 
exhibited to great public admiration at the Taiten and Futen in colonized 
Taiwan, and the Teiten (Imperial Academy of Fine Arts Exhibition) and 
the Shin Bunten (New Ministry of Education Fine Arts Exhibition) in 
metropolitan Japan as well. 

Ganshóka (Smiling Flowers) (Fig. 6.8) was the work that Chen submitted 
for the seventh Taiten, in 1933, at which she was one of the judges. Gazsbóka 
expresses a strong knowledge of Taiwanese local color, as do two other works 
— Shiran no kaori (Fragrance of Orchid, 1932) and Nobe (In a Field, 
1934), which she submitted for the sixth and eighth Taiten, where she was 
also a judge. Ganshoka depicts a young girl in a Taiwanese dress picking 
a ganshoka flower from a tree for her young sister, who is looking up at 
the flower. Shiran no kaori portrays a Taiwanese woman in a conventional 
wedding dress, waiting in a sitting room decorated with lanterns and basins 
of orchid blossom. In this picture Chen utilizes the implied fragrance of 
Chinese herbs to symbolize the pureness of the bride.” Nobe depicts a 
woman dressed in Taiwanese attire carrying her child (or a little sister) 
on her back while her young sister plucks a flower from the field for the 
child. In these three figurative paintings, Chen used realism to display the 
feminine character of Taiwanese women and showed their attachment to 
their family to express their harmonious family life. 

The Taiwanese local color that Chen tried to articulate seems to have 
been encouraged by the prestigious official exhibitions but it also created 
some contention. Nomura Koichi published a critical article in 1936, in an 
official magazine, in which he said that Chen's Shiran no kaori, Ganshoka, 
and Nobe “overemphasized local color and were far away from the spirit of 
the times.” He further criticized the local color expressed in Chen’s works 
as “vulgar popular taste” and said being a judge at official exhibitions may 
have affected her taste, which “impeded the development of her painting 
skills.”*® He gave his highest praise to Chen’s later works, such as Gass 
(Ensemble), exhibited at the fifteenth Teiten in 1934, Kesho (Toilette), 
exhibited at the Spring Teiten in 1936, and Sanchimon-sha no onna 
(Women of the Tribe of Shandimen), exhibited at the Autumn Teiten in 
1936. Nomura regarded these three as Chen’s masterpieces because they all 
showed the features of the spirit ofthe times.” For a metropolitan Japanese 
art critic, it seemed that the spirit of the times in art form and content was 
much more important than local color, which in his mind displayed too 
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much *vulgar popular taste" for a modern painter. In other words, Nomura 
thought that local color was a contradiction to the spirit of the times in 
terms of esthetics, but at the same time he did not give a clear explanation 
of what exactly constituted the spirit of the times in art. 

The colonial government had endorsed the idea of Nangoku Bijutsu 
(Art of Southern Country) at the inauguration of the Taiten in 1927,” 
which eventually fostered an art policy of local color in order to help 
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Fig. 6.8. Chen 

Jin, Ganshoka 
(Smiling Flowers), 
gouache on silk, 
181 X 220 cm, 1933. 
Collection of 
Chen Jin's family. 


construct an artistic Japanocentrism.” Under the system of official 
colonial exhibitions, the definition of local color was jointly composed and 
interpreted by officials of the Government-General of Taiwan, the public 
media of the colonizers, and most of the Japanese judges of the Taiten and 
Futen. Even though most of the colonizers supported the development of 
the vernacular art of Taiwan as a signifier of Japanocentrism, Shiotsuki 
Toho (1886-1954), a Western-style painting teacher in high schools in 
Taipei and a judge of the official colonial exhibitions, questioned the policy 
of local color, as did some other Japanese art critics, including a critic who 
signed himself “N sei,” as Chuan-ying Yen discusses extensively in Chapter 
4 in this volume. 

Though Shiotsuki Toho encouraged the painters in Taiwan to develop 
nanpó (Southern) art characteristics, in his remarks after the first Taiten in 
1927 he also pointed out that “works that lack artistic expression can not 
present the characteristics of ‘the spirit of the times’ and ‘the region.””* 
Later, in 1934, he questioned whether or not “Taiwanese color” could be 
expressed by those artists who “merely depict Taiwanese local customs 
and products that show Taiwanese color.” He then suggested that artists 
“living in special geographical circumstances” should use their “personal 
characteristic methods to create art.” While living in the colony, Shio- 
tsuki encouraged artists to find the local color of Taiwan, but he put 
more emphasis on the importance of expressing the spirit of the times and 
personal characteristics. An anonymous artist from Tokyo had a more 
critical viewpoint of vernacularism in the colony. He directly pointed out 
in 1929 that “before discussing ‘local color,’ a more important thing for art- 
ists should be to investigate the essence and the generality of art.”** 

The controversy surrounding the problematic idea of local color pro- 
moted by the colonial government was instigated by some Japanese coloniz- 
ers. These colonial artists and critics regarded the essence of art to be more 
the expression of personal characteristics and the spirit of the times than 
the expression of local color. Recently in Taiwan, many scholars, including 
Hsin-tien Liao and Chuan-ying Yen (see Chapters 2 and 4 in this volume) 
as well as Wang Shu-jin, have analyzed local color as an influential art policy 
having “antinomy,”” or “paradoxical””* characteristics during the Japanese 
occupation. Wang explains that local color in Taiwan was “incorporated as 
a part of the Japanese art system” by the colonizers; nevertheless, Taiwanese 
artists imbued the idea of local color with the connotation of native culture, 
which also indirectly created a sense of Taiwaneseness among some of the 
colonized.” My own research supports this argument, as I have found evi- 
dence that there were many Taiwanese artists who internalized local color 
and expressed it as "nativeness,"" and Chen Jin was one of them. 
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Chen Jin’s idea of local color was her own internalized notion, which 
was slightly different from the one imposed by the colonizers. Chen Jin 
stated that she chose to depict Taiwan’s local subjects in a realistic style to 
distinguish herself from other Japanese painters and that her decision was 
a result of long-term struggle and exploration in artistic creation in met- 
ropolitan Japan. Shiran no kaori, Ganshóka, and Nobe — paintings exhib- 
ited at the Taiten — were experimental works at the initial stage of her art 
internalization, and in this stage she endeavored to depict local Taiwanese 
women and discarded the Meiji genre of beauty painting. How to depict 
Taiwanese women realistically in daily life became the most important 
task for Chen in the 1930s. As a Taiwanese woman, Chen greatly cher- 
ished family values, the foundation of the traditional patriarchal society, 
and therefore she used images of women to symbolize an ethical ideal, 
feminine character, and harmonious life in her beauty paintings. Chen 
utilized modern artistic techniques, which she learned in Japan, to express 
her own native life and ideas within her paintings. Nonetheless, Nomura, 
the Japanese critic mentioned earlier, interpreted the conventional values 
she conveyed through the common daily life of local Taiwanese women as 
being in opposition to the spirit of the times. 

At the stage when she was pursuing Taiwanese artistic features, Chen's 
figurative paintings — selected in the Teiten and the Shin Bunten — were 
executed more deliberately. In Gasso (Ensemble) (Plate 14), her first work 
entered into the official exhibitions in metropolitan Japan, for example, 
Chen tried to capture delicate femininity by portraying two Taiwanese 
women, one of whom is playing a classical gekkin (Chinese guitar) and the 
other a flute. She used accurate lines, forms, and delicate colors to present 
ideal Taiwanese women who did not exist in the real world, but only in 
her mind. Though still confined to the Japanese bijinga tradition, Chen's 
creative intention seems to have been different from that of Japanese male 
painters. As I mentioned above, when Chen became conscious of her status 
as a colonized Taiwanese living in metropolitan Japan, she started to create 
images of Taiwanese women as a sign of self-identification. In the case of 
Gassó, she depicted her elder sister, Chen Xin, as an ideal model of the 
Taiwanese woman, and she portrayed her as seen through her own native 
eyes, not through the eyes of the Other, the colonial Japanese. Therefore, 
I do not entirely agree with Kaoru Kojima’s analysis in this volume that 
Chen Jins Gassó reveals the same kind of Japanese gaze upon colonial 
women as that of the Japanese painters touring Taiwan, who discovered in 
Taiwanese women "the past of Japan" and a kind of "exoticism." 

Yakan (Leisure, 1935) (Plate 16) is another representative masterpiece 
of Chen 5 Taiwanese beauty painting. In Yz&az Chen brings viewers into 
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the boudoir ofa young Taiwanese woman, who is lying on the bed reading 
Shiyun quanbi (A Guide to Classical Poems and Rhymes).** The luxurious 
interior arrangements in the bedroom, the sophisticated engraving on the 
bed, and the poetic atmosphere were designed to convey the woman’s 
high social status and literary cultivation. This smart, elegant person 
of culture—the prototypical ideal woman of Taiwan—was actually 
a reflection of Chen and many educated Taiwanese women. Starting in 
the 1930s, the images of Taiwanese women depicted by Chen, a modern 
painter from a colonized country, were presented through the "gaze" of her 
own eyes and conveyed a native Taiwanese idea. 

Another painter, Huang Hehua, was the eldest daughter of Huang 
Xiquang, a successful industrialist in Tainan City and an enthusiastic 
sponsor of education, as was his elder brother Huang Xin. Huang Hehua 
was well educated. Her decision to study Western-style painting in met- 
ropolitan Japan was encouraged by Kawamura Isaku (her teacher at the 
Tainan First Girls High School) and probably also by her uncle Huang 
Xin, a famous amateur oil painter in Taiwan." Although Huang’s father 
was very open-minded and supported her in her pursuit of an art education 
in Japan, when she married into her husband’s family she became subject to 
the social constraints of the patriarchal hierarchy. After a woman married, 
her duty was to stay at home and take care of the house and children, so 
there was scarcely any room for her own interests and career. Even though 
Huang had received a high-level modern education, as a married woman 
she still was obliged to set aside her oil painting brushes and canvas. 
Huang, like most Taiwanese female artists, was inevitably trapped in the 
“patriarchal prison"; she finally stopped creating art and abandoned her 
right to produce it. 

Only two of Huangs works were selected for the Taiten; one in 1933 and 
the other in 1936. The first, a depiction of winter scenery, was painted in 
her last year of study at the Western-style Painting Department of Tokyo 
Women’s Art School. The second, Fujizzó (Portrait of a Woman) (Plate 
17), depicting a Taiwanese woman dressed in gipao (a woman's long 
Chinese dress), was created in the second year after her marriage to Lin 
Yiqian, a graduate of the Law Department of Tokyo Imperial University 
and subsequently an official in the Japanese colonial government." Huang, 
in my interview with her, told me that Fujizzó was a self-portrait. As the 
wife of a civil servant in the Government-General of Taiwan, Huang 
recalled that starting about 1936 she gradually sensed great pressure 
from the colonial Japanese society. She could barely breathe under the 
suffocating atmosphere of assimilation when the colonial doka (“Japanize 
the Taiwanese") policy was replaced by the kéminka (“imperial rule over 
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the Taiwanese”) policy (1936—1945) in the heat of wartime. Many Japanese 
wives of colonial civil service officials made every effort to persuade her to 
wear kimono at official ceremonies and social gatherings. Tired of kimono, 
a symbol of the colonial power, Huang portrayed herself dressed in gipao, 
which she was fond of and regarded as a sign of her cultural identity.” 

Zhou Hongzhou was the last one of the six Taiwanese females to gradu- 
ate from Tokyo Women’s Art School. In 1931, when she was still a student of 
Gohara Koto and studying nihonga at the Taihoku Girls’ Private College, 
one of her flower paintings was selected by the Taiten. Once her art had 
been recognized by the colonial exhibition, Zhou gained the confidence 
to go to Japan to study art. With the encouragement of Gohara and full 
support from her widowed mother, she entered Tokyo Women’s Art School 
in 1932. After a series of professional training courses, she depicted a scene 
of a lotus pond in a realistic style, and this was selected for the seventh 
Taiten in 1933. Upon graduation from Tokyo Women’s Art School in 1935, 
she returned to Taiwan and completed a figurative painting, Otome (Young 
Girl) (Fig. 6.9), which was selected by the tenth Taiten in 1936. 

After three years of professional training in art, Zhou demonstrated 
great accuracy and delicate skill in Otome. She used her young sister as 
the sitter, putting her on the floor playing with colorful plastic toys. The 
young girl is surrounded by picture books, colored paper, a folded-paper 
lantern, a Western-style doll, and a basin of night-blooming flowers. All 
these arrangements suggest that the girl belongs to an elite family, which 
is cultivated and fond of modern art. In fact, the bright colors and free 
space of Otome represent a delightful feeling within the artist herself. She 
even drew a sketch of her fiancé, Zhang Oukun, dressed in a Sun Yat-sen 
[Sun Yixian] jacket (a man’s jacket with closed collar and no tie) on an 
open picture book at the bottom right corner of the painting to reveal her 
cheerfulness. The young girl in Otome is actually a portrait of Zhou herself 
in her childhood. She depicted her young sister in memory of her sweet 
and happy past life and at the same time hid in the painting her yearning 
for a happy marriage. Thus we may say that Otome is a mixed image of the 
artist’s life that reflects her past, her modern education, and her hoped- 
for happy life in the future. But the marriage was not as sweet as she had 
imagined, and she had to play a feminine role that was imposed on her by 
her husband. 

Hongyi wawa (A Doll witha Red Dress) (Plate 18) conveys the pressure 
from masculine supremacy that Zhou felt after her marriage. Zhou's 
husband Zhang Oukun was a graduate of the Fudan University in 
Shanghai. Both Zhou’s and Zhang’s families were wealthy merchants in the 
Dadaocheng area of Taipei, so they were a well-matched couple with equal 
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Fig. 6.9. Zhou Hongzhou, Otome (Young Girl), gouache on silk, two fold screen, 90x120 cm each, 1936. 
Collection of Zhou Hongzhou’s family. 


social status. Although under the traditional patriarchal system Zhou was 
assured ofa blessed and happy life through a good marriage, she was obliged 
to give up the things in which she was interested and her professional work. 
After marrying Zhang in 1937, she devoted herself to taking care of the 
children and her husband’s big family, and therefore she had little time 
to paint. Hongyi wawa was a rare work finished during her married life. 
Zhou used exquisite techniques to paint the gorgeous red dress, the blond 
curls and ceramic body of the doll, and the bouquet she carried. The red 
dress and the bouquet symbolize a bride. The narrow blank background, 
which extends beyond the horizon, symbolizes the married life she has 
experienced. Hongyi wawa was a mirror reflecting Zhou's married life, in 
which she was imprisoned by the patriarchal society and felt as lifeless as 
a ceramic doll. 

In my research I have found that, except for Chen Jin, marriage was like 
a trap for most Taiwanese female artists in the first half of the twentieth 
century in Taiwan.” Although Zhou and the other Taiwanese female art- 
ists had the opportunity to receive an education and became role models 
in the new art circle of Taiwan, they were constrained by the conventional 
patriarchal society, which demanded a woman's sacrifice for her husband 
and his family? 
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Images of Women in Traditional Paintings 
by Taiwanese Female Artists 


A few other Taiwanese women also had the chance to receive training in 
traditional painting in the more open and free society under Japanese rule. 
Two prominent ones among them were Fan Kanqing (1908-1952) and Cai 
Zhichan (1900-1958). The artistic form and content of their paintings 
were, however, different from those of the Taiwanese female artists who 
received a modern colonial education. 

Fan Kanging did not enter the Japanese schools established by the 
colonial government. Instead, from her childhood she was instructed and 
trained by her father, Fan Yaogeng (1877-1950), to read and paint. When 
Fan Kanging was twenty-one, Li Xia (1871-1939), an outstanding Minpai 
(Fujian painting school) painter paid a visit to Hsinchu [Xinzhu]. With 
her father's permission, Fan followed Li to learn traditional ink painting 
skills and immersed herself in study of the masterpieces of the early Qing 
dynasty." 

Fan Kanging’s father, Fan Yaogeng, and other Hsinchu traditional ink 
painters did not send their works to the official colonial exhibitions in 
Taiwan, and nor did Fan Kanging. During the Japanese occupation, many 
ink painters of Hsinchu identified themselves as being Han peoples and 
completely different from the Japanese. In January 1929, they assembled 
and organized a traditional art society called Hsinchu Shuhua Yijinghui 
(Society of Calligraphy and Painting of Hsinchu).** In August of the same 
year they held a large exhibition entitled Quandao Shuhua Zhanlanhui 
(Island-wide Exhibition of Calligraphy and Painting) to encourage the 
creation of traditional arts.” In the first Quandao Shuhua Zhanlanhui, 
Fan Kanqing’s Qunxian zhushou (Eight Immortals Extending Birthday 
Congratulations) was awarded the third prize. Qunxian zhushou is the 
only work by Fan that was displayed in public; it seems that she did not 
take part in any public exhibitions afterwards during the Japanese era. Fan's 
painting Meirentu siping (Four Screens of Beauties) (Fig. 6.10) is a series of 
four traditional-style beauty paintings. Although Fan utilized traditional 
lines, brush skills, and colors to depict classical beauties in Chinese dress 
in four seasons, she made an attempt to adopt Western chiaroscuro for the 
faces, necks, and hands of the four beauties. In addition, she applied thin 
ink to express the shadows thrown by the tree trunks, the stones in the yard, 
and even the uneven ground. The idea of using light and shadow to create a 
three-dimensional space was apparently influenced by the beauty painters 
of the late Qing dynasty, such as Qian Huian (1833-1911), and the com- 
mercial painters of monthly advertisement calendars printed in Shanghai, 
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Fig. 6.10. Fan Kan- 
qing, Meirentu siping 
(Four Screens of 
Beauties), ink and 
gouache on paper, 
32X131 Cm, C.19308— 
1952. Collection of 


Fan’s family. 


but not by the painters of metropolitan Japan.” The beauties of Meirentu 
siping are delicate and graceful but restrained; they represent conservative 
images of traditional feminine women. Nevertheless, Fan also conveyed a 
fresh message about modernized women, who were independent thinkers 
with cultivated tastes in music and literature. In other words, the images of 
Fan’s beauty paintings combined the traditional and the modern. 

Cai Zhichan was another woman engaged in creating both traditional 
and modern paintings under Japanese rule. She was born in Magong Island 
of the Penghu Archipelago, located in the south of the Taiwan Strait. At the 
age of nine she vowed to worship the Buddha and to become a vegetarian 
for life. As a young woman, she studied poetry and literature with a famous 
Confucian scholar, and eventually moved to Changhua [Zhanghua], where 
she established a private Confucian school in order to earn money and take 
care of her parents. Unlike many other contemporary Taiwanese women, 
who had been forced into a narrow gendered role, she not only obtained 
economic independence but also social status equal to men.” 

The contemporary literary elite, including Lin Xiantang (1881-1956) of 
Wufeng, Wei Qingren (1891-1964), and Xie Jingyun (1899-1969) of Hsin- 
chu [Xinzhu], to name just a few, maintained regular contact with her.” 
Lin Xiantang, a literary friend of Cai Zhichan, not only invited her to be 
his family tutor in Wufeng but also sponsored her to study Chinese paint- 
ing.” Rather than going to Japan, she chose to study at the Amoy College 
of Art in China.” Owing to Cai’s special background in Chinese educa- 
tion'^ and her religious beliefs, her paintings present a different view from 
those of other Taiwanese female artists during the Japanese era. 

Her flower painting Udonge (Udumbra),” selected for the ninth Taiten 
in 1935, is accomplished, with a delicate realistic technique in a modern 
style that was popular in the official colonial exhibitions. Although the 
modern form and style of Udonge were similar to most works in the Taiten, 
its content and symbolic meaning were different from them. Unlike most 
artists of Taiten who chose subtropical flowers as subject matter, catering 
to the preference for local color imposed by the authorities, Cai selected the 
udonge flower of Southeast Asian origin and therefore a non-local flower 
for the subject of her creation. Her focus was on a divine image, which 
symbolizes an escape from reality to an ideal world. On the surface, 
Udonge flower had a religious intention, but political nativist ideas un- 
derlie that, reflecting Cai’s close connection with Lin Xiantang, the most 
important leader of the nationalist movement in the Japanese era. 

In 1921, Lin Xiantang and Jiang Weishui (1888-1931), a practicing 
physician in Taipei, jointly established a nationalist, native cultural society 
named Taiwan Bunka Kyokai (The Taiwan Cultural Association) to 
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promote the development of Taiwanese culture.” Although in the 1920s 
Cai Zhichan was not yet taking part in nationalist cultural activities, she 
had participated in the movement to enlighten the public about native 
culture led by Yixin Hui (Whole New Society)" This group was promoted 
and sponsored by Lin Xiantang between 1932 and 1937 in Wufeng.” Yang 
Zhaojia (1892—1972), a nationalist and cultured intellectual, wrote in his 
memoirs that he sponsored talented Taiwanese to achieve excellence “not 
for individual fame" but "for exalting Taiwanese spirits." ^ Taiwanese na- 
tionalists believed that “the works of Taiwanese artists displayed in the 
art exhibitions of metropolitan Japan or Taiwan might serve as symbols 
of victory won by native Taiwanese artists on the battlefield of art” and 
"demonstrate their achievement of spiritual supremacy in the artistic 
field"? So the artistic activities sponsored by Lin and Yang promoted an 
ideology of cultural independence in opposition to political Japanization. 

In view of the close relations between Cai and Lin, it is apparent that 
Cai played a role in supporting Taiwan's national movement during the 
Japanese occupation. I argue that Cai’s Udonge has a subversive nativist 
conception, which demonstrates Taiwanese abilities in modern Japanized 
art and exalts the native Taiwanese spirit. Just as Japanese artists of the co- 
lonial period strove to establish a national identity through their art works, 
as Toshio Watanabe has indicated in Chapter 3 in this volume, so, too, did 
the Taiwanese artists. Thus the Japanese use of art as a way to express na- 
tive identity is refracted through the eyes of Taiwanese artists as a way for 
them to express their own spiritual supremacy and identity. 

Cai showed her determination in every dimension of her life, including 
her pursuit of professional status and economic independence, and in 
her creation of “high art." She also revealed her positive attitude toward 
the ideology of “female rights" (miiguan).” As she wrote in a poem, 
"distinguished women like buds are sprouting now” (chutou nüjie zheng 
yameng), and “women can be as successful as men” (mii nengyouwei nan 
heshu).” Her awareness of gender issues and masculine power was revealed 
not only in her literary creation but also in her paintings. 

Cai's Yangliu meiren (Willow Beauty, 1950s) (Fig. 6.11) is an image of 
a religious woman. It depicts a beauty in a Chinese dress with a simple 
hairstyle standing under a willow tree. In her right hand she holds a bam- 
boo basket containing several fish. Both the pictorial signifiers and the 
inscribed poem indicate that the willow beauty personifies Yulan Guanyin 
(the Goddess of Mercy who traditionally carries a basket of fish), known 
for saving the lives of village people. 

If we review the whole life of Cai Zhichan, the image of Yangliu meiren 
seems to be a reflection of herself. As Penghu historian Cai Pingli wrote 
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Fig. 6.11. Cai Zhichan, Yangliu 
meiren (Willow Beauty), 1950s. 
Reprinted from Fayuan, ed. Zhi- 
chan shihuaji (The Poems and 
Paintings of Cai Zhichan). Peng- 
hu, publisher unknown, 1997. 


of her: “Her mother Huang Zhao prayed to Guanyin and then got preg- 
nant with her.... After she grew up, she made a pledge of keeping chastity 
and singleness. . . . She devoted herself to promoting Buddhism, building 
Buddhist halls, restoring Buddhist temples and preaching sutras.”** The 
legend of her birth and her dedication to Buddhism has brought me to 
the conclusion that the Guanyin image of Yangliu meiren was a portrayal 
of Cai herself. She combines the image of a realistic woman, herself, with 
the image of Guanyin, a divine goddess, to symbolize her wish to save the 
masses of mankind, which can be achieved in the secular world and despite 
her sex. 
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Conclusion 


“Knowledge is power” and “education is power” have been unchangeable 
maxims throughout history. For many centuries, however, the male has 
dominated knowledge and education in a masculine hegemonic world. Dur- 
ing the Qing dynasty, traditional Taiwanese women had no opportunity to 
receive education, nor could they engage in cultural production. A woman’s 
artistic talents and energy could be presented only through women’s work 
such as knitting and embroidery, because for hundreds of years the social 
status of women had been kept low within the conventional patriarchal 
society of Taiwan. 

During the Japanese era, modern colonial education was the means by 
which Taiwanese women opened the gate to art creation, even though only 
a few upper-class women had the chance of gaining a higher degree of art 
education. The artistic styles and content of figurative paintings by those 
modernized Taiwanese women are displayed through various subjects, 
according to the education they received. 

The high-school-girl painters can be regarded as amateurs only because 
they did not receive professional art training. Their techniques are unso- 
phisticated and limited, and sometimes their drawing teachers even revised 
their paintings before sending them out for competitions. The Taiwanese 
high-school girls usually followed their drawing teachers’ instructions in the 
composition of their figurative paintings; Huang Huaren’s Naibé yori was 
completed under the guidance of Gohara Koto, and Lin Yuzhu's Muzsubi 
was guided by Chen Jinghui. In this regard, colonial power as well as pa- 
triarchal power were often concealed behind the figures Taiwanese female 
amateur painters produced. The instructions the colonial or Japanized 
Taiwanese male teachers gave to their girl students in creating figurative 
paintings were, in a sense, a demonstration of colonial assimilation and 
traditional masculine power. The figurative images were those refracted 
through the hands of the female amateur painters, who had absorbed 
the ideas and teachings of their instructors in how to represent colonial 
modernity and masculine hegemony. 

In contrast, the modern, professional Taiwanese female painters who 
had experienced a complete art training in metropolitan Japan could 
decide the content of their figurative paintings and handle artistic forms by 
themselves. Accordingly, their images of women show a different refraction 
of ideas, and these figures often expressed their inner world and personal 
characteristics. 

From 1932 on, Chen Jin, one of these Taiwanese professional female 
painters, became aware of what it meant to be a female artist in a colonized 
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Taiwan, so she decided to focus on local Taiwanese subjects. Thereafter, 
her figurative paintings, which were selected in the Taiten, the Teiten, and 
the Shin Bunten, all focused upon revealing a Taiwanese woman’s modern 
life through her own eyes. Huang Hehua used brushes and paints bravely 
to express her loathing of colonial assimilation; she dressed her female 
images in gipao to reveal her cultural identity. Zhou Hongzhou utilized 
art as a medium to illustrate her affluent and enjoyable life while growing 
up and her innocent aspirations for marriage. And later she used painting 
to voice how powerless she felt regarding a woman’s inescapable destiny. In 
my view there is no other Taiwanese female artist like Zhou Hongzhou, 
who so boldly tried to reveal the internal emotion of her life during the 
Japanese occupation. 

As E. Patricia Tsurumi argues, “educational change was a key part of the 
[Japanese] reform package,” which could “switch from gradual to accelerated 
assimilation of the colonized people." A modern Taiwanese female artist, 
who received a colonial art education and participated in the official 
exhibitions in metropolitan Japan or in colonized Taiwan, was confined in 
an assimilative “cage” that demanded she use modernized Japanese-Western 
visuallanguage and a mixture of Western, Eastern, and Japanese techniques, 
forms, and styles. The images employed by well-trained Taiwanese female 
artists inevitably refracted an eclectic, hybrid modernization and Japano- 
centrism. Paradoxically, however, colonial modernity also enabled some 
Taiwanese female artists to transform their consciousness of gender issues 
and power into visual culture. 

Nevertheless, not every modern, educated Taiwanese female artist of the 
colony was aware of the political and cultural ideology that was a paramount 
feature of the colonial assimilation policy. The traditionally trained female 
artists of Taiwan realized the discrepancy between traditional native ink 
paintingand modern Japanized painting, and they could therefore avoid the 
confinement ofan art policy that centered on assimilation. They remained 
in their Taiwanese Han Literati circle and kept a distance from modernized 
society. Their paintings in traditional ink were naturally restricted to con- 
servative images of classically dressed women, which did not represent the 
image of contemporary Taiwanese females. As a result, in the progress of 
modernization in Taiwan, the female artists educated in a modern manner, 
who were more active and capable of expressing contemporary images of 
their society, no doubt received more benefit from the modernized colonial 
policy than did the traditionally trained female artists. 

Fan Kanqing in her Meirentu siping made an attempt to depict the 
shadows and three-dimensionality of the natural world, reflecting an in- 
direct influence from modern Chinese painters. Nonetheless, her delicate, 
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graceful, but socially restricted female images are still reminiscent of the 
feminized female under paternal control. Cai Zhichan, a distinguished 
Taiwanese woman educated in traditional literature and modern Chinese 
painting, combined traditional religious icons and her own life experiences 
to create a purely spiritual figurative painting. She also assumed a free 
attitude in portraying Buddhist deities and created a reflection of her fe- 
male consciousness and characteristics in the female image in her goddess 
painting. 

Painting education played a pivotal role in enabling Taiwanese women 
to step into the public arena and express their own feelings and opinions 
through the medium of art. During the Japanese era, for the first time in 
history, Taiwanese women obtained an opportunity to produce art works 
— a visual form of power. The images of women depicted by the Taiwanese 
female artists often became entangled with the ideology of conventional 
patriarchal hierarchy or the power of colonial assimilation. Nevertheless, 
all the images the Taiwanese female artists produced during Japanese 
occupation were able to transmit messages of that time and to represent 
the culture of contemporary society. 
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Construction of Taiwan's 
Vernacular Landscape 


Taiwaneseness in Japanese Period 
Architecture in Taiwan 


The island of Taiwan is situated off the southeast coast of the Chinese 
mainland. Ever since it was named “Ilha Formosa” (Beautiful Island) by 
the Portuguese as they sailed down the west coast of the island in the six- 
teenth century, Taiwan’s history has been marked by a series of coloni- 
zations that created a complex and dynamic sociocultural environment. 
In this ever-changing context, the identity of the Taiwanese people has 
always been strongly influenced by various tangible and intangible factors. 
During different periods, people in Taiwan identified themselves by way of 
languages, beliefs, architecture, and other cultural features. Such cultural 
consciousness can be defined as “Taiwaneseness.” 

Generally speaking, the concept of Taiwaneseness was developed 
through four different phases of Taiwan’s history. The first is the Ming— 
Qing period (1661-1895). In this early phase, immigrants from the Chinese 
mainland identified themselves as Chinese, and the concept of Taiwanese- 
ness was restricted to the distinctiveness of kinship communities and loy- 
alty to them. The second phase is the Japanese period (1895-1945). Before 
the assimilation policy was adopted in the late 1920s, the colonial govern- 
ment suppressed Taiwaneseness. Traditional customs were treated as bad 
habits and banned. Temples were forced to exchange indigenous deities 
for Japanese gods. The change of Chinese surnames into Japanese ones 
was encouraged. In order not to stimulate or provoke the Japanese police, 
Taiwaneseness was therefore treated by many Taiwanese people as a taboo, 
for the sake of personal safety. It was also during this period, however, that 
Taiwaneseness spread and was consciously strengthened by intellectuals. 
For the first time, Taiwan was treated as a cultural entity by the Japanese 
colonial government — as a provincial Other within the Japanese culture. 

The third phase is the martial-law period (1945-1987). This period was 
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dominated by the ideology of Chinese legitimacy enforced by the Nation- 
alist Government from the Chinese mainland. Traditional Taiwanese cul- 
ture was discouraged to prevent the Taiwanese Independence Movement 
from flourishing. Many intellectuals were killed in the uprising of February 
28, 1947, and a number of people were imprisoned for their anti-Nationalist 
stance. Nonetheless, Taiwaneseness developed further and became a sig- 
nificant way by which native Taiwanese people distinguished themselves 
from both the mainland Chinese people and the Nationalist Government 
from the Chinese mainland. The final phase is the post-martial-law period 
(1988 onwards). Martial law was lifted in July 1987. The concept of Taiwan- 
eseness has been redefined and developed into the so-called “New-Taiwan- 
eseness” to counter the increasing political and cultural threat of China. In 
2000 Chen Shuibian was elected president of Taiwan, and the Democratic 
Progressive Party (DPP) replaced the Kuomintang [Guomindang] (KMT) 
as the ruling party in Taiwan. The DPP has been directing the nation with 
the ever-strengthened ideas of Taiwaneseness as a major party policy. 

In recent years the issue of Taiwaneseness has provoked discussions and 
been one of the most prominent topics in political and literary fields. For 
example, in Taiwan jiushi Taiwan (Let Taiwan be Taiwan), Marc Cohen 
and Emma Teng discuss the status and identity of Taiwan through an 
analysis of international documents. Focusing on cultural and political is- 
sues, in Taiwan yishi yu Taiwan wenhua (Taiwaneseness and Taiwanese 
Culture) Huang Chun-chien [Huang Junjie] has clarified the difference 
between Chineseness and Taiwaneseness and offered a historical review 
of Taiwaneseness.' The clearest definition of Taiwaneseness, however, is 
that given by former President Lee Teng-huei [Li Denghui] in a speech 
made on October 24, 1999. 


Today, we grow and live together on this land. Aborigines, immigrants who 
arrived four hundred years ago, and those who came decades ago are Taiwan- 
ese and the landlords of Taiwan. We have contributed to the development 
of Taiwan in the past and will share the responsibility in the future. Mani- 
festation of our love for Taiwan and the emotion of its people, promotion of 
greater development of Taiwan, and creation ofa vision for future generations, 


are a responsibility no New-Taiwanese may shirk? 


President Lee's other speeches and articles have been collected in Tai- 
wan de zhuzhang (Taiwan's Advocacy), which has raised intensive debate 
on whether Taiwan is a cultural and political entity. Lee's advocacy of Tai- 
waneseness was echoed by a Japanese cartoonist and writer Kobayashi 
Yoshinori. The publication of his Taiwan ron (On Taiwan) was fiercely 
attacked by pro-China politicians and groups, and caused political turmoil 
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in Taipei.’ In spite of the fact that the attitude of every Taiwanese towards 
the concept of Taiwaneseness may vary owing to their different political 
and cultural backgrounds, people in general in Taiwan are now paying 
more attention to this issue. This essay focuses on architectural develop- 
ment in the Japanese period, since that is the most crucial period during 
which Taiwaneseness in architecture became apparent. 

Architecture is the embodiment of a culture. As a cultural entity, Tai- 
waneseness can be discerned in architectural terms. Before the Japanese 
period, traditional settlements in Taiwan reflected the culture of either the 
aborigines or the early Han Chinese immigrants, and then the political, 
economic, and social changes on the island that followed. Ethnologically 
speaking, Taiwan’s aborigines can be divided into mountain-dwelling 
and plains-dwelling aborigines. The plains-dwellers are now for the most 
part extinct owing to assimilation with the Chinese immigrants, but the 
mountain tribes have maintained their cultural identities. They use earth, 
bamboo, reed, wood, and thatch to construct houses. Most of the homes 
are either elevated or subterranean (Fig. 7.1). Beginning in the seventeenth 
century, Han Chinese immigrants in large numbers started to sail across 
the Taiwan Sea and settle in Taiwan. Since the majority of Taiwan’s early 
immigrants came from the Minnan region (southern Fujian Province), 
they naturally constructed buildings based on the traditions of their home- 
land, so in Taiwan this style is thus generally called traditional Minnan- 
style architecture (Fig. 7.2). 

Taiwan was ceded to Japan as her first colony in 1895; this event marked 
the beginning of the Japanese period in the history of Taiwan, and the 
traditional townscape of Taiwan started to change. On the one hand, yofz 
(Western-style) buildings were built in the early stage of the Japanese pe- 
riod, and the buildings of various Western historical styles became the 
mainstream in architectural development in public buildings after 1910 
and through the 1920s. Modern-style buildings became popular in the 
1930s. On the other hand, traditional Japanese-style as well as wafi (mod- 
ern Japanese-style) buildings were also constructed throughout the Japa- 
nese period. Buildings of different styles have made Taiwan's architecture 
develop in multiple directions. 

Nonetheless, all building in the Japanese period possessed, to a greater or 
lesser degree, foreign characteristics associated with the Japanese colonists. 
As a consequence, architecture tinged with the color of Taiwaneseness 
emerged as a counterforce to these foreign influences and impacts. In this 
essay, I investigate the architectural expressions of what can be termed Tai- 
waneseness that developed particularly during the Japanese colonial period, 
and what these expressions meant to Taiwanese society and its people. 
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Fig. 7.1. House 
of Taiwanese 
Aborigines in 

Orchid Island. 

Nineteenth cen- 
tury. Photograph 
Fu Chao-ching. 


Political Implications in Architecture 
and the Built Environment 


After the Meiji Restoration, Japan was eager to establish a new European- 
style empire and to become the dominant power in Asia, based on the prem- 
ise that its military superiority and national prestige were secure.” Lacking 
any previous experience as a colonial power, Japan was without any firm, 
long-term objectives when Taiwan became her first overseas colony. Before 
adoption of the assimilation policy, this administrative vacuum was filled 
by a military regime, and so there was a short period of chaos in Taiwanese 
society.’ Many material constructions were started with the aim of giving 
Japan’s first colony pride, purpose, and efficiency after the chaotic situation 
calmed down. Therefore, despite making an undeniable contribution to 
the foundation of Taiwan’s modernization in the twentieth century, these 
physical constructions completed by the Japanese government were, after 
all, built to secure the ultimate goal of establishing an inalienable overseas 
colony. 

During its fifty years of occupying Taiwan, Japanese colonialists delib- 
erately planned and reconstructed more than seventy “modern” cities and 
towns based on Western prototypes and their derivative models. And the 
importance of these modern cities and towns went far beyond their con- 
struction per se. By means of these new constructions, Japanese colonial- 
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ists directly created a powerful setting for the colonial government. It is 


generally agreed that this “scientific” transformation of Taiwan from an 
embarrassment to a colonial showcase was the work of the fourth governor- 
general, Kodama Gentaro, and his civil administrator, Goto Shinpei.” In 
other words, Kodama and Goto were two key people in this change of pol- 
icy aimed at making Taiwan a model within the Japanese colonial empire. 
The social changes were interpreted by some Taiwanese at that time as a 
process of Westernization or modernization. Through the transformation 
of traditional settlements into modern cities and towns, and the erection 
of new governmental buildings and other facilities, political change in the 
Japanese period became significant. 

Before the Japanese transformation, there were few different types of 
buildings in traditional Taiwanese settlements. There were residential 
houses, temples, marketplaces, governmental buildings, and a few Western 
churches, but hardly any important public facilities existed. In the modern 
cities and towns, Japanese colonists introduced new building styles that 
fulfilled various new functions. Then, from the beginning of the twentieth 
century, schools, museums, post offices, hospitals, banks, railway stations, 
public halls, cinemas, parks, and large governmental buildings began to 
make their appearance. 

In the beginning these new facilities may have been erected for the 
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Fig. 7.2. Minnan- 
style architecture 
in Taiwan. Nine- 
teenth century. 
Photograph Fu 
Chao-ching. 


sake of the Japanese in Taiwan. Once the policy of assimilation had been 
adopted, however, the Taiwanese became able to participate egually in ac- 
tivities held in these new buildings. The lifestyles of the people in such 
“modern” cities and towns became diversified and enhanced. New public 
buildings in the Japanese period, especially those related to the govern- 
ment, showed great variety. Compared with traditional Taiwanese build- 
ings, the formal expression of these public buildings had significant mean- 
ing, not only in esthetic and artistic terms but also at the political level. 

In the early phase of colonialism Taiwan was considered by Japanese 
architectural professionals to be a paradise for architectural development. 
On the one hand, Japanese architectural professionals treated Taiwan as 
an experimental frontier for Western historical styles and building tech- 
niques, which had become popular in Japan only after the Meiji Restora- 
tion, beginning from 1868. For example, reinforced concrete, though its 
techniques were not mature when compared with today’s building stan- 
dards, was used as early as 1901 in the structure of the colonial governor- 
general’s residence in Taipei, at the recommendation of the building’s civil 
engineer, Togawa Yoshitaro. In this building, steel rods were used to con- 
struct a reinforced concrete balcony. The method was many years ahead 
of its time and was a pioneering feat for the whole of Asia because at that 
time reinforced concrete techniques had not yet reached maturity even in 
Japan or the West. 

In 1905 Togawa Yoshitaro helped to design the first reinforced concrete 
floor in Taiwan in the Government-General’s Research Institute. In 1908 
the Taipei Telephone Exchange, designed by a structural engineer, Tokumi 
Tsuneo, became the first building completely constructed from reinforced 
concrete. From then on, reinforced concrete became the fashion in con- 
struction as well as a symbol of modernity for those who favored progress 
in building development. 

On the other hand, the Japanese also built houses and Shinto shrines 
(jinja) in various traditional Japanese styles in Taiwan, not only imposing 
a Japanese spiritual culture on the colony, but also providing the Japanese 
residents psychological relief from homesickness. After World War II, dur- 
ing the 1960s and 1970s, most shrines were demolished by the Nationalist 
Government, which wished to remove all traces of Japanese ideology. The 
Toen [Taoyuan] Shinto Shrine built in 1937 is, however, a surviving exam- 
ple (Fig. 7.3). The shrine, designed in Japanese Shinto-style, has a delicately 
constructed wooden body crowned with bronze roofs. 

As soon as the modernist style started to gain popularity in the West in 
the 1930s, it was transplanted to Taiwan by Japanese architects as a symbol 


of progress? Takehashi House in Taipei, designed by the Taiwan Land 
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and Building Company (Taiwan Tochi Kenbutsu Kabushiki Gaisha) in 
1933, with its streamlined design and exposed reinforced concrete, was the 
building that pioneered the most advanced techniques in Taiwan in the 
19308 (Fig. 7.4). Modern architectural development in Japan in the 1920s 
and 1930s was a multifaceted phenomenon. Among the most important 
factors was the practice of foreign architects in Japan during that period. 
For example, Frank Lloyd Wright and Antonin Raymond had established 
their own reputations, although neither had significant influence in Tai- 
wan. In contrast to this, Takehashi House followed the trend of the Japa- 
nese Expressionists approach, especially the ideas led by the so-called Japa- 
nese Secession. The Asahi Newspaper Offices building at Sukiyabashi, 
Tokyo, designed by Kikuji Ishimoto in 1927, was one of the prototypes. 
For the people in Taiwan, buildings in Western historical styles offered 
a totally new visual experience in the urban environment. The central 
tower, the dome, the colonnade, the symmetrically arranged fagade, and 
the grand portico were the most common monumental formal elements 
in governmental buildings during the Japanese period. For example, at 
that time the Governor-General's Office in Taipei had the highest central 
tower and the widest façade in Taiwan. Together with the large square in 
its front, the building created the most monumental space in Taiwan (Fig. 
7.5). Tainan Prefecture Hall and Taichung [Taizhong] Prefecture Hall 
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Fig. 7.3. Toen 
[Taoyuan] Shinto 
shrine, 1937. 
Photograph Fu 
Chao-ching. 


Fig. 7.4. Takehashi House in Taipei. Reprinted from Taiwan kenchikukai shi (Journal of Architecture) 6, 
no. 5 (1934). 


are each crowned with a luxurious mansard roof (Fig. 7.6). The dome and 
portico of the Tainan District Courthouse (Plate 19) and the continuous 
arcade and Roman portico of the Taiwan Army Second Regiment Bar- 
racks also display monumental elements that the people of Taiwan had 
rarely seen before (Fig. 7.7). Therefore, through these monumental build- 
ings, the Japanese government created a sense of authority in the urban 
environment. 

When various buildings styles were consciously imported by the Japanese, 
they became popular, and the Minnan style thus lost its dominance in public 
buildings, though this does not mean that Taiwanese traditional architec- 
ture was totally ignored by the Japanese during their stay in Taiwan. In fact, 
Taiwaneseness was consciously visualized in the buildings representing 
Taiwan in various expositions held in Japan and Taiwan, in order to express 
the cultural diversity of Japanese colonial territories. In the Fifth Domes- 
tic Industrial Exposition (Naikoku Kangyo Hakurankai) held in 1903 in 
Osaka, the idea of a Taiwan Hall (Taiwan Kan) was conceived. Pavilions 
designed in the traditional Minnan style were constructed to house the 
exhibition of Taiwanese products and folklore. The success of the Taiwan 
Kan in this case was followed by similar buildings in the Kyūshū Okinawa 
Products Promotion Exposition (Kyūshū Okinawa Bussan Kyoshinkai) 
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Fig. 7.5. Taiwan 
Governor- 
General’s Office 
Building, 1919. 
Photograph Fu 
Chao-ching. 


Fig. 7.6. Taichung 
[Taizhong] Pre- 
fecture Hall, 1913. 
Photograph Fu 
Chao-ching. 


Fig. 7.7. Taiwan 
Army Second 
Regiment Bar- 
racks, 1912. 
Photograph Fu 
Chao-ching. 


held in 1918 in Fukuoka, and the Tokyo Peace Commemorative Exposition 
(Heiwa Kinen Tokyo Hakurankai) held in 1922. 

There were also Japanese scholars who had studied Taiwanese architec- 
ture with enthusiasm during the Japanese period. Fujishima Gaijiro had 
written a book on the history of Taiwanese architecture, and Chijiiwa 
Suketaro had documented the architecture of the aborigines in great de- 
tail and published his findings in the Journal of Taiwan Architecture in the 
1930s." Ide Kaoru, the most influential architect and the director of the 
architectural department in the colonial government in the 1930s, stressed 
the importance of regional character in new architecture in Taiwan." Ul- 
timately, Fujishima and Chijiiwa pursued careers as scholars and did not 
design any buildings, and Ide’s works, owing to practical considerations 
and his clients’ requirements, were limited to various modern styles. 

During the Japanese period, architectural practice was quite different 
from todays architectural system in Taiwan. Most public buildings were 
designed by architectural professionals working for the architectural 
department in the colonial government or for construction departments of 
various public offices because there were no private architects at that time. 

Since the majority of Japanese architects controlled the design and con- 
struction of governmental and large-scale public buildings, to which they 
applied Western historical styles, the only possible place where the Minnan 
style remained to be seen was in the buildings directly related to the or- 
dinary life of Taiwanese people. The Minnan style became confined to 
houses, religious buildings, and tombs, since their construction was not so 
much under Japanese control. Taiwaneseness was especially rich in these 
buildings, which were constructed by local craftsmen and missionaries; the 
buildings are extremely important and give a fascinating picture of design 
during the Japanese period. 

This phenomenon can be interpreted at both architectural and cultural 
levels. The Minnan style may have been the personal preference of indi- 
vidual craftsmen, but Taiwaneseness also apparently came to characterize 
vernacular architecture’s resistance to its official counterpart as imposed by 
the Japanese colonial government. These buildings played a role in coun- 
teracting the impact made by foreign architectural culture. The continuity 
of Taiwaneseness as a cultural statement is identified in its transformation 
of expression in Taiwanese architecture from the traditional period into 
the twentieth century, and the vigorousness of the vernacular architecture 
is well represented by buildings erected during Taiwan's Japanese period. 

Most studies and discussions on architecture during the Japanese period 
in Taiwan have focused on buildings in Western, Japanese, and modern 
styles. It is only in recent years that Taiwaneseness in architecture has 
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started to attract the attention of scholars. My own Rizhi shigi Taiwan 
jianzhu (Architecture in Taiwan’s Japanese Period) has begun to raise the 
discussion of Taiwaneseness in the Japanese period to the same level as that 
of Western, Japanese, and modern influences. 

Taiwaneseness in architectural expression during the Japanese period 
can be identified in buildings belonging to three different categories. The 
first category includes houses, folk-religious temples dedicated to local re- 
ligions, and tombs designed and constructed by local craftsmen. Except 
for the application of new building materials and construction systems, 
the appearance of these buildings is very similar to that of traditional 
architecture built during the Qing dynasty. The second category includes 
the hybrid-style residences and street-houses containing both Taiwanese and 
foreign characteristics. Most of them were also designed and constructed 
by local craftsmen, but sometimes also with the intervention of Japanese 
professional architects. 

The third category consists of churches and buildings related to West- 
ern missions. Most of them were designed by Western missionaries and 
constructed by local craftsmen. In these buildings, missionaries’ interpre- 
tations of Taiwanese architecture were clearly expressed. Certainly, Minnan- 
style motifs and decorations did exist in some buildings, even those designed 
by Japanese architects. The roles Japanese architects played were generally 
of less significance, however, although some proved to be crucial. In this 
essay my focus is on the second and third categories, since they reveal the 
importance of Taiwaneseness in architecture during the Japanese colonial 


period. 


Taiwaneseness in Residences and Street-Houses 


After Japan occupied Taiwan, extensive developments that shook the basic 
structure of Taiwanese society took place, not only in the sociopolitical 
field but also in architecture. Between 1895 and 1945, while modernization 
on the Chinese mainland was still being debated fiercely by reactionaries 
and reformers, a grand modernization program was imposed on Taiwan 
by Japanese colonialists. During this period Taiwan was cut off from the 
Chinese mainland, and many people acquired the education, customs, and 
cultural traits imposed by the Japanese, which the Japanese themselves had 
learned from the West only shortly before. Just as Japanese society was 
modernizing itself, so was Taiwan — but not by choice. 

In response to changes in politics and economics, the realm of mate- 
rial culture, especially in relation to architectural and urban environ- 
ment, grew increasingly at odds with traditional Taiwanese society. The 
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construction of traditional buildings still continued outside major cities, 
but within a relatively short period, the built environment of many cities 
and towns changed. From the Japanese colonialists’ point of view, various 
Western historical styles as well as Japanese and modernist styles were stan- 
dard architectural languages, expressing either the ideal of modernity or 
the idea of Japan. 

For Taiwanese people and craftsmen, however, these styles represented 
foreign characteristics. In order to incorporate both foreign and Taiwan- 
ese aspects in architecture, many Taiwanese people and craftsmen tried 
to maintain the spatial organization of traditional Taiwanese architecture 
in their houses while applying regional motifs to these buildings, at least 
to some degree. During the Japanese period, those who could afford to 
construct their own residences were either local gentry or landowners. 
Although these people could afford a residence with a foreign exterior 
as a symbol of social status, few would totally reject Taiwanese lifestyles. 
Consequently, both foreign and regional elements came to coexist in their 
residences. Some of these residences are single-block mansions, and some 
are built around courtyards. 

As far as architectural expression is concerned, these residences are multi- 
dimensional. Some houses are eclectic in their styles. Regional characteristics 
are as prominent as the features taken from Western historical or modernist 
styles. Some houses are based on the “decorative” approach. They might be 
Western in their appearance, but some traditional decorative motifs have 
also been applied. Others maintain a Minnan-style appearance through the 
use of bricks, but traditional bricks were replaced by new machine-made 
ones. Western architectural languages and decorations may also be found 
to some degree in these houses. 

Chen Zhonghe Mansion in Kaohsiung [Gaoxiong], which was built in 
the first decade of the twentieth century, is a single-block house. Though 
it has a Western appearance dominated by arches and classical orders, 
traditional spatial organization is maintained and a large number of 
Minnan decorative motifs have been applied as details. The basic plan of 
Liu Mansion in Hsinying [Xinying], built in 1911 or later (Plate 20), was ap- 
parently in imitation of the Tainan Public Hall, built in 1911 (Fig. 7.8), while 
regional architectural languages or their derivations were making some at- 
tempt to express Taiwaneseness. Both Chen Mansion and Liu Mansion 
are typical examples of Japanese period houses built by the local gentry and 
successful merchants who could afford to construct luxurious houses fol- 
lowing Western trends." 

As for the courtyard houses, Su House, built in the 1920s in Tiedian, 
Ligang (Figs. 7.9 and 7.10), is a typical traditional house: a five-bay build- 
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Fig. 7.8. Tainan Public Hall, 1911. Photograph Fu Chao-ching. 


ing connected to two wings, with a courtyard in the center. The overall 
appearance of the house basically follows the Minnan style, enriched with 
local materials and decorations, but keystone-arches above the window are 
totally in the Western style. The mixture of local and Western architec- 
tural elements has made this house prominent in the surrounding area.” 
Chen House in Anzheng, Hengcun, was originally a traditional courtyard 
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Fig. 7.9. Su House in Tiedian, Ligang, 1920s. Photograph Fu Chao-ching. 


Fig. 7.10. Su House in Tiedian, Ligang, 1920s. Photograph Fu Chao-ching. 


Fig. 7.12. Chen House in Anzheng, Hengcun, 1920s. Photograph Fu Chao-ching. 


house, but with the addition of a two-story main façade to the original 
house in 1928, the house acquired a Western-oriented expression (Figs. 7.11 
and 7.12).'* 

Similarly, some courtyard houses were designed in a manner that saw 
the first section built in Western style, while the second was traditional 
Minnan style. In most cases, however, the spatial organization remained 
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Fig. 7.13. The first section of Huang House in Sankuaicuo, 1934. Photograph Fu 
Chao-ching. 


traditional. This phenomenon reveals the two lines of thought on the 
part of house owners, who attempted on the one hand to give a Western 
appearance to their house to express their social status and wealth, while 
on the other hand they wanted to continue their daily lives around the 
courtyard. Huang House, built in 1934 in Sankuaicuo, Qingzui, is an in- 
teresting example. Its exterior is dominated by an arcade across the whole 
facade. Once inside the courtyard, however, visitors will be astonished by 
the rich Minnan decorations on the main inner structure of the house. 
This phenomenon can be regarded as an architectural achievement as well 
as cultural expression (Figs. 7.13 and 7.14).” 

In addition to individual houses, street-houses were popular in towns 
and cities.” A quarter dominated by street-houses is made up of deep but 
narrow houses located parallel to each other side by side, sharing the walls. 
The width of the front facade of the street-houses is usually only three 
to four meters, but this is where local craftsmen liked to express the idea 
of Taiwaneseness during the Japanese period. Under the special political 
atmosphere in the Japanese period, the application of Taiwanese traditional 
architectural elements to a Western architectural facade became a unique 
characteristic of some street-houses in Taiwan’s towns. 

For these street-houses, the traditional regional motifs are commonly 
applied as main decorations. These create a sharp contrast to the street- 
houses in Taipei, designed by Japanese architects. As many scholars have 
pointed out, the most common traditional motifs found on the façades of 
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Fig. 7.14. The second section of Huang House in Sankuaicuo, 1934. Photograph Fu 
Chao-ching. 


street-houses include lions, dragons, tigers, bats, fish, Chinese unicorns, 
cranes, and many symbolic fruits and vegetables.” Street-houses in Hukou, 
Sanxia, Caotun, Taxi, Hsinhua [Xinhua], and Dihua Street in Taipei are 
remarkable examples. The functional parts of their pediments and façades 
are basically Baroque or Rococo, while their decorative motifs are regional 
(Fig. 7.15). 

Similarly, the mixture of Western and Minnan architectural languages 
in the tombs of local gentry illustrates the heterogeneous viewpoints of 
Taiwanese people in this particular period. The Wu Luan-chi [Wu Luanqi] 
Tomb (1922) in Taipin and the Lin Yuch-ding [Lin Yueding] Tomb (1931) 
in Zhusan exemplify this phenomenon well. Wu's tomb is one of the larg- 
est and most luxurious of the Japanese period. The main structure has a 
facade of segmental pediment shape decorated with Corinthian columns 
and central medallions as well as Taiwanese fruits and floral motifs (Fig. 
716). The obelisks in the forecourt were built to commemorate individuals 
ofthe Wu family. In Lin's tomb, a worship pavilion was established in front 
of the main structure. This reinforced concrete pavilion has a traditional 
frame that is topped with a pediment displaying Rococo characteristics. 


Taiwaneseness in Missionary Architecture 


There were also a number of churches and related buildings constructed 
during the Japanese period by Western missionaries. The procedures for 
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Fig. 7.16. Wu Luan-chi [Wu Luangi| Tomb, 1922. Photograph Fu Chao-ching. 


constructing these buildings were different from those followed for the gov- 
ernmental and public buildings built by the Japanese. In fact, the regionalist 
approach of the Presbyterian missionaries started even before the Japanese 
period in Taiwan. Regionalizing Western buildings was the most com- 
mon approach adopted by the missionaries in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. The majority of missionary buildings were designed 
by clergymen, who then hired local craftsmen for the construction. The 
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sensitivity of Western missionaries towards Taiwanese culture is apparent 
in these buildings. Most clergymen adopted their designs from traditional 
Taiwanese houses and decorated the openings or interiors with religious 
motifs commonly seen in Western Christian buildings. 

Among earlier examples of these churches, Hsintien [Xindian] Presby- 
terian Church and Wunulan [Wuniulang] Presbyterian Church illustrate 
these features best. Hsintien [Xindian], built by the famed Canadian mis- 
sionary Rev. George Leslie MacKay, is basically a Gothic church following 
the prototype of a basilica, but the central tower and spire on top, to some 
degree, resemble a five-story pagoda, and the pinnacles on top of the but- 
tress are all pagoda-shaped (Fig. 7.17). Although the Rev. Mackay did not 
describe in detail how he designed the church, his intention to assimilate 
to local culture is well documented in his diary and in his memoirs, From 
Far Formosa, in which he called the church “one of the finest buildings in 
North Formosa, and its situation one of the most picturesque.”"* Similar 
design ideas exist in Wunulan [Wuniulang] Church, which was built in 
1870. In this case the central tower was replaced by a two-story Minnan- 
style pavilion (Fig. 7.18). 

The regionalist approach of Western missionaries continued during 
the Japanese period. Tainan Presbyterian Church (1902) (Fig. 7.19), and 
the Main Hall of Tanshui [Danshui] Presbyterian High School (1925) be- 
long to this category. Tainan Presbyterian Church adopted the form of a 
traditional Taiwanese house, but the side wall of the church was pierced 
by doors and windows in the shape of Gothic pointed arches, thus trans- 
forming it into the main facade. The Main Hall of Tanshui [Danshui] 
Presbyterian High School has a central tower, which is crowned by the 
traditional Taiwanese roof type and covered with tiles (Plate 21). In addi- 
tion to Taiwanese architectural styles and spatial organization, arcades and 
colonnades were often adopted in response to the hot and humid climate 
of Taiwan, and the use of local building materials was also very common 
in missionary buildings. 


Conclusion 


In a similar manner to that in which European colonial architecture was 
constructed in Europe's Asian colonies, Japanese colonial architecture in 
Taiwan witnessed not only the political but also the cultural transforma- 
tion of a traditional society. After Japan changed her own cityscapes by 
building Western-style buildings as part of her modernization project, 
Japan also changed her colony Taiwan' cityscapes in the same manner. 
With Japan's claim to be the authority on modernization, Western-style 
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Fig. 7.17. Hsintien 
[Xindian] Pres- 
byterian Church. 
Reprinted from 
George Leslie 
MacKay, From 
Far Formosa, first 
edition, Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant 
Anderson and 
Ferrier, 1896. 


architecture was transplanted to Taiwan via Japan as a symbol of prog- 


ress and modernity. Therefore, a “refraction” of the idea of modernization 
through urban Westernization can be identified. 

This refracted new architecture of the Japanese period was character- 
ized by foreign features and it introduced certain positive features in terms 
of environmental considerations and diversity of style and building tech- 
nology to the development of Taiwanese architecture. Nonetheless, it is 
important to note the interactions of imported and indigenous cultures. 
The integration of regional expressions into newly introduced “Japanese 
Western” buildings resulted in the creation of the hybrid-style residences, 
street-houses, and tombs. Regional characteristics are expressed in the 
form of formal and spatial components as well as in decorative elements 
in courtyards, main halls, pediments, the kinship tablet, and the building 
materials. The colonizers imposed an idea of modernity that was appro- 
priated locally in Taiwan and thereby transformed into another idea of 
modernity through various hybrid expressions. This hybrid phenomenon 
presents an important feature of refracted modernity. 

This hybridity also represents the subjective expression of Taiwanese- 
ness and Taiwanese original creativity. In a region governed by a foreign 
colonial government, the attempt of her people to express the country’s 
own culture in architecture demands recognition. The awareness and ex- 
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Fig. 7.18. Wunulan Presbyterian Church. Reprinted from Nanbu Taiwan jidu 
changlao jiaohui shejiao qishi zhounian jinian tekan (Special Issue In Memory of the 
7oth Anniversary of the Presbyterian Church of South Taiwan). Tainan: Taiwan 
Presbyterian Church, 1935. 
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Fig. 7.19. Tainan Presbyterian Church. Reprinted from Nanbu Taiwan jidu changlao 


jiaohui shejiao qishi zhounian jinian tekan (Special Issue In Memory of the 7oth An- 
niversary of the Presbyterian Church of South Taiwan). Tainan: Taiwan Presbyterian 


Church, 1935. 


pression of Taiwaneseness were constructed in the modern colonial situ- 
ation through complex negotiations between the colonizer and the colo- 
nized. This phenomenon of Taiwaneseness in architecture constitutes an 
important phase of the modern history of Taiwanese architecture, but also 
contributes unique examples to colonial architectural histories. 
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Taiwanese Aboriginal Art and Artifacts 


Entangled Images of Colonization 


and Modernization 


It is obvious that upon their production, utilization, and transaction, all 
objects have embedded material attributes and cultural meanings, while 
as socially and culturally salient entities, objects also construct culture- 
crossing paths based on material stability and visibility. However, such 
culture crossing is never “free”; it is always formed by the dynamic views 
and definitions of cultural boundaries between Self and Others.’ Thus, 
ways of seeing and representing the artifacts of Others reflect shift- 
ing power relations and ideologies in the history of contact. Taiwan is 
an example of this enactment. In particular, the artifacts of aborigines 
are a product derived from cross-cultural encounters, for the rise of the 
category of aboriginal art/artifacts in Taiwan may be taken as a movement 
towards increasing objectification and differentiation of the “cultural 
other” through the changing contexts of history. These objects have been 
assigned values within various systems of meaning from outside. A series 
of interrelated terms, such as “ethnological specimens,” “material culture 
of natives,” “aboriginal craft,” “primitive art,” or “ethnic art” have been 
developed within complex politicoeconomic discourses since the end of 
the nineteenth century. They have been developed in accordance with the 
process of applying Westernized colonialism and modernism to Taiwan, 
which mainly took place under Japanese rule from 1895 to 1945. In such a 
process, aboriginal artifacts or artworks have been presented as symbols 
that delineate cultural boundaries and that posit the presumed cultural 
inferiority of aboriginal Taiwanese. 

Rather than exploring the general theoretical framework of art and colo- 
nial history, this chapter aims to investigate the material and visual expres- 
sion of aborigines as a special resource for objectifying cultural sameness or 
difference on the island of Taiwan. The focus is placed on the representation 
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of aboriginal art/artifacts and objectified images of Taiwanese aborigines 
in the Japanese colonial period. Since the notion of separating, classifying, 
and estheticizing aboriginal artifacts as things to be collected, preserved, 
and displayed refers to assumptions about modernity and primitiveness, 
the appropriation of aboriginal artifacts as distinctive cultural forms to 
express differences has highlighted the entangled forces of colonialization 
and modernization in Taiwan. Therefore, this investigation addresses the 
colonial context of modernist primitivism in Taiwan. As Nicholas Thomas 
has proposed, only localized theories and historically specific accounts can 
provide much insight into the varied articulations of colonial and counter- 
colonial representations and practices.” Thus, retrieval of the localities and 
subjects in relation to the historical context is essential to the discussion of 
colonial and postcolonial sociocultural phenomena in Taiwan. 

From this perspective, I examine how actual practices have been em- 
ployed, how objectified aboriginal images were constructed, how artifacts 
and symbols were selected, and how significant changes in content and 
meaning evolved in relation to the representation of Taiwanese aborigines. 
To recapture the dynamic processes of such representation, I first discuss 
the paradoxical modes for representing aboriginal artifacts and then ana- 
lyze the systematic classification and scientific knowledge of Taiwanese 
aborigines developed by the Japanese colonial authority. I then examine 
various approaches to collecting and appropriating aboriginal objects in 
Taiwan and investigate the images of Taiwanese aborigines displayed in 
exhibitions, especially in the international and colonial exhibitions. From 
these analyses, we can see how appropriated material properties and images 
of aborigines were used to construct multilayered cultural contrasts. Lastly, 
I will discuss how contemporary aboriginal art/artifacts as agents linking 
the past and the present have been used to continuously reconstruct indig- 
enous identities in the postcolonial world. 

Since ideas of modernity and colonialism have been projected from the 
multiple perspectives of Euroamericans, Japanese, Chinese immigrants, 
and aborigines in Taiwan, this essay explores the complex and contradictory 
processes of colonization and modernization from a dialectical position. 
If we can rethink the nature of aboriginal art/artifacts and colonial 
modernity in depth, it is possible to enhance our understanding of the 
disputed histories and cultural identities in contemporary Taiwan. 


Appropriating Aboriginal Artifacts in a Modern World 


In recent years many debates have taken place about the construction of 
Western identity through oppositional contrast to Others.’ The West’s 
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drive to conquer and exploit Others has been fused with the appropriation 
of myths, images, or artifacts that projected European speculations and 
fantasies about Other peoples. Beneath this assumption, different perspec- 
tives have inevitably been involved in representing the art/artifacts of other 
cultures; the fusion of primitivism, modernism, and cultural colonialism 
are examples of such contradictory elements. 

Generally speaking, three modes have been popularly applied to repre- 
sent the artifacts of Others based on the Euroamerican-centric viewpoints 
— “curiosities,” “scientific specimens,” and “primitive artworks.” Each 
representational approach indicates a particular ideology or set of power 
relations. To some extent, old-fashioned collections of curiosities stood as 
an objectification of instinctive desire, which was grounded in passion and 
had no assertive intellectual framework in practice. Meanwhile, defining 
objects as specimens was founded on a more scientific and theoretical dis- 
course, since the specimens have to be classified, hierarchized, and discussed 
in terms of rational criteria.” In addition to these two is a third approach 
—an appreciation of the artistic expressions of Others. However, this ar- 
tistic appreciation is also rooted in the cultural framework of the observer. 
Thus, the presence of the category of “primitive art” (“ethnographic art” 
or “aboriginal art” in other contexts) relates to the assimilation of non- 
Western objects into the context of Western aesthetic evaluation.’ 

Similar modes of differentiation and appropriation have been applied to 
the artifacts of aborigines by the dominant powers in Taiwan, especially 
from the Japanese colonial period. Looking back in history, most Taiwan- 
ese aborigines lived in nonliterate, small-scale societies that maintained 
their autonomy until the end of the nineteenth century; only a few groups 
who inhabited the western plains had been subordinated to imperial China 
from the end of the seventeenth century. Although these Austronesian- 
language-speaking people used specific techniques to produce objects with 
aesthetic qualities, such as woodcarvings, weavings, ornaments, baskets, 
mats, pottery, and metalwork, they may not have had a category or terms 
for “art” or “craft” comparable to the Western ideational system. Their ar- 
tifacts were normally used and circulated in daily activities, exchanges, or 
rituals. It was through the process of transculturation that an assemblage 
of objects was gradually identified, collected, displayed, and defined either 
as curiosities, specimens, or primitive artworks to express the distinctive 
cultural forms and characteristics of the aboriginal societies. 

However, since the end of the nineteenth century, the increasing ap- 
propriation of aboriginal artifacts as a different category of objects has been 
mainly associated with the notion of modernity that was transferred from 
the West by the Japanese colonial government. This process of contrasting 
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and representing aboriginal objects reflected the complexities and conflicts 
of colonial modernity. It is usually said that colonization implies negative 
images of invasion and hegemony, while modernization indicates positive 
images of social development, improvement, or progress. In Taiwan these 
two movements were inextricably linked. On the one hand, colonialism 
promoted and transmitted the value of modernity, though modernity was 
never a neutral concept as defined in Euroamerican terms. On the other 
hand, modernization legitimated the colonial project and enhanced the 
unequal power relationship. Nevertheless, the critical element for the in- 
terplay of colonization and modernization is the hypothesis of social evolu- 
tion and progress. Based on this hypothesis, hierarchized oppositions were 
established between Western and non-Western, civilized and uncivilized, 
“cultural selves” and “cultural others,” while in the context of Taiwan, 
particular oppositions were expressed between the colonizing Japanese and 
the colonized Taiwanese aborigines. 

In the history of Taiwan, the Japanese colonial government was the first 
to introduce a social evolutionary and reforming approach into their aborig- 
inal policies, and it played the most influential role in changing aboriginal 
societies. Between 1895 and 1945 the Japanese established an effective mili- 
tary, economic, and administrative system to rule Taiwan. They adopted 
Western notions of social evolution into their project of territorial expan- 
sion to rationalize their intention to colonize others. For the same purpose, 
the Japanese objectified images of Taiwanese aborigines and placed them 
at a lower level on the evolutionary scale. Taiwanese aborigines were placed 
in opposition to Han Taiwanese, to Japanese, and to Westerners through 
material representations that eventually formed the impression that the 
whole island of Taiwan had been a natural, primitive land waiting to be 
civilized and modernized by the Japanese colonial government. In contrast 
with the concept of Orientalism articulated by Edward Said as a system of 
knowledge for constructing Western consciousness and identity, the special 
features of Japanese colonial modernity in Taiwan could be analyzed as a 
“refracted” and transformed version of Japanese Orientalism. The nature 
of these complex operations is proposed as a model of “refracted colonial 
modernity,” a subject that has been explored from various positions as a key 
theme in this volume.” 


In the Name of Science 


From the above, we can understand that cultural contrast is based on 
the relative objectification and construction of visual schemes. When 
aboriginal artifacts and their visual representation are manipulated to 
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contrast cultural differences, different ways of seeing and evaluating can 
produce various oppositions between selected groups. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to ask how and under what actual processes the aboriginal art/artifact 
has been represented in Taiwan. 

In the history of contact, we can see that various images of Taiwanese 
aborigines were constructed by different outsiders who occupied and colo- 
nized this island. Taiwan has been periodically invaded and dominated 
by different foreign powers such as the Dutch, the Spanish, the imperial 
Chinese (the reign of Zheng’s family and the Qing dynasty), the Japanese, 
and the Republic of China since the seventeenth century. Each of these 
powers has contrasted itself with the indigenous groups according to its 
own specific epistemology and ideology. However, although other foreign 
powers might have already encountered Taiwanese aborigines, the Japanese 
colonial authority was the first to apply scientific methods of classification 
to aboriginal people and to put them systematically under the framework 
of a modern nation-state. 

After a massive influx of Chinese settlers to Taiwan from the seven- 
teenth century, a binary opposition between the indigenous inhabitants 
and Chinese settlers was adopted and widely implemented on the island. 
According to the Chinese categorization, the indigenous people of Taiwan 
were generally labeled “savages” (fan), while the Chinese settlers were reg- 
istered “countrymen” (ming). In early Chinese historical accounts, Tai- 
wanese aborigines were generally divided into two or three groups: (1) 
"Shu-fan" (cooked or ripe barbarians) or "Pingpu-fan" (plain barbarians), 
(2) “Sheng-fan” (raw barbarians) or “Shan-fan” (mountain barbarians), or 
(3) “Hua-fan” (assimilated barbarians), who had to some degree submit- 
ted to Chinese rule. However, very little attention was paid to the specific 
cultural characteristics of different aboriginal groups. Consequently, the 
representational cultural differences of Taiwanese aborigines were not 
emphasized. From illustrations in Tributes of the Qing Empire’ or An In- 
vestigation and Illustration of Aboriginal Customs in Taiwan, one can see 
that images of Taiwanese aborigines created by Chinese painters in the 
eighteenth century were ambiguous and confusing (Plate 22). Although 
particular artifacts such as backstrap weaving looms or houses on wooden 
stilts were depicted to express the different lifestyle of savages in contrast 
with that of the Chinese settlers, the images of Taiwanese aborigines in 
these illustrated books are much like depictions of other “savages” in the 
Chinese empire. The major line of contrast was set between the Han Chi- 
nese “countrymen” and the generalized category of “savage.” 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, Western missionaries, 
businessmen, and researchers increasingly visited Taiwan after the Qing 
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empire had lost the Opium War and several treaty ports had been opened 
to foreigners. Though some of these Western visitors observed and re- 
corded specific cultural features of aboriginal groups in Taiwan using the 
newly developed ethnological approach, they did not accumulate enough 
data to develop a new aboriginal classification system. For instance, Rev. 
Leslie Mackay, the first missionary sent to northern Taiwan, who lived 
there from 1871 to 1902, still used terminology similar to the traditional 
Chinese categorization to address the ethnology of Taiwanese aborigines 
in his book From Far Formosa? 

A more “scientific” classification of Taiwanese aborigines was estab- 
lished immediately after Taiwan had been taken over by Japan in 1895. 
Some famous pioneer anthropologists, such as Ino Kanori, Torii Ryüzo, 
and Mori Ushinosuke, initiated large-scale field investigations. Ind pro- 
posed a comprehensive classification and terminology system for Taiwanese 
aborigines at the end of the nineteenth century, in which the indigenous 
people in Taiwan were generally divided into ten Peipo [Pingpu] groups, 
whose cultures had been sinicized to varying degrees; and eight aboriginal 
groups, whose own cultural traditions had been better preserved. Ino's 
classification established the most influential nomenclature for grouping 
and distinguishing Taiwanese aborigines. It was not only widely adopted 
in the academic world but also officially put into practice by the colonial 
administration. Other anthropologists, such as Utsushikawa Nenozo, Ma- 
buchi Toichi, and Li Paul Ren-kuei [Li Ren Guei], who carried out classifi- 
catory studies of Taiwanese aborigines in later years, modified this system 
but did so along the lines of Ino's general framework." 

According to Ino, five major factors were used to demonstrate the ethnic 
boundaries of aboriginal groups: (1) physical characteristics, (2) cultural 
traits, (3) civilized status, (4) language, and (5) oral histories. In practice, 
however, he gave greater emphasis to visible differences and objectified 
distinctiveness. From two portraits of aboriginal groups that he produced 
for exhibitions, we can tell that his focus was on physical images and the 
visual representation of material cultures. The first of these portraits was 
made for the inaugural Exhibition of the Society of Aboriginal Studies at 
Tanshui [Danshui] in 1898 (Fig. 8.1). It was a black-and-white poster with 
cut-and-paste photos ofa man and woman from each aboriginal group that 
Ino had classified? The second image was made for the Paris Universal 
Exposition in 1900 (Plate 23). This was a watercolor painting of Taiwanese 
aborigines that was reproduced from the first poster. In comparing these 
two illustrations, we can clearly see that the decorative artifacts and mate- 
rial features of each classified cultural group had been identified and added 


in the second images. For example, the headdress on the Tsou headman; 
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Fig. 8.1. A photograph of Tai- 
wanese aboriginal groups as 
defined by Ino Kanori, which 
was displayed in the inaugu- 
ral Exhibition of the Society 
of Aboriginal Studies at Tan- 
shui in 1898. From the left 
top to the right bottom are: a 
Tso'o [Tsou] man, an Ataiyal 
[Atayal] man, an Ataiyal 
woman, a Puyuma man, a 
Vonun [Bunun] man, a Paiy- 
owan [Paiwan] man, a man 
of the Botel Tobago Island, 
an Amis man, and a Tsarisien 
man. Reprinted from Society 
of Aboriginal Studies, 1898, 
front page. 


the costumes, carved bamboo earrings and tattoos on the Atayal man and 
woman; the embroidered betel-nut bag on the Puyuma man; the leather 
caps on the Paiwan and Tsarisien men; as well as the mountain knife, rat- 
tan helmet, and palm-bark jacket on the native of Botel Tobago Island 
were chosen to express the distinctive characteristics of each group. 

It is clear that these selected objects in their material forms accentuated 
visual contrasts and embodied the cultural differences of each identified 
group, providing significant markers for the classification of Taiwanese 
aborigines. As a consequence, these classified groups were placed on the 
map and incorporated into the territory as members of the new "nation" 
empire of Japan. Gradually, the integration of such scientific knowledge 
with political power increased the capability of the Japanese colonizers to 
"domesticate" and to “civilize” the indigenous people in Taiwan. 

According to the scientific classification and naming system developed 
and applied to aboriginal administration during the Japanese period, 
eventually nine aboriginal groups — Atayal, Saisiat [Saisiyat, Saisiett], Amis, 
Bunun [Vonum], Tsou, Rukai, Paiwan, Puyuma, and Yami [Tau] — were 
officially defined and named. Through this process of analyzing cultural 
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differences and assigning names, the boundaries between groups became 
fixed, and their physical differences were widely displayed. This debat- 
able classification and naming system was institutionalized further at 
the political and administrative level after World War II when the subse- 
quent government of the Republic of China, led by the Nationalist Party 
[Kuomintang, Guomingdang, KMT] continued to apply the same nine- 
group aboriginal classification. The system was not altered until 2001.” 
Ironically, however, as a result of this process of scientific definition, on the 
one hand, the shifting boundaries of cultural groups were made immovable 
and fossilized, while on the other hand, new sociopolitical settings for the 
construction and interpretation of aboriginal identities were developed. 


On Collecting Aboriginal Art and Culture 


The assembling of artifacts always imposes specific perceptions of value, 
beauty, and authenticity from a collectors point of view. The practice of 
collecting is tied to obsession, selection, and relocation. Thus, collecting 
aboriginal artifacts is also a result of evaluating and revaluating aboriginal 
cultures. An aboriginal collection, as Bourdieu has argued, is *made not 
twice, but a hundred times, by all those who are interested in it, who find a 
material or symbolic profit in reading it, classifying it, deciphering it, com- 
menting on it, combating it, knowing it, and possessing it." It should be 
noted that the earlier Chinese settlers who came to Taiwan at the end of 
the seventeenth century rarely showed any special interest in collecting ab- 
original artifacts other than as goods, such as deerskins, ramie cloths, and 
threads, which were meant to be traded. The increasing interest in gather- 
ing aboriginal collections came about during the second wave of Western 
contacts, after Taiwan was reopened to foreigners in the 1860s, following 
the lifting of a 200-year ban that had been imposed by the imperial Qing 
government. After 1861, some Euroamerican travelers who came to Tai- 
wan for economic, religious, academic, or political reasons occasionally 
collected aboriginal artifacts as exotic objects or scientific specimens, and 
took these artifacts back to their home countries.” 

The effort to make systematic collections started in the later period of 
Japanese occupation. It is notable that the accumulation of aboriginal ob- 
jects played a crucial role in both the formulation of aboriginal differences 
and the formation of the colonizer’s identity. Collections acquired by Japa- 
nese were initiated for different reasons. Generally speaking, these objects 
functioned as material evidence, either to reify the abstract system of ab- 
original classification or to demonstrate the “primitiveness” of Taiwanese 
aborigines. On closer inspection, however, the paradoxical approaches 
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mentioned above were put forth to explain aboriginal art/artifacts and to 
evaluate the ranks of aboriginal societies. 

The scientific evolutionary approach, concerned with material orders 
and evolutionary ranking of aboriginal cultures, is clearly expressed in the 
arguments of scholars such as Ino. Ind, who had enthusiastically collected 
many aboriginal artifacts, established a private “Taiwan Museum” at his 
home in Japan in the early twentieth century. He displayed mainly textiles, 
ornaments, weapons, headhunting objects, and ritual objects collected 
from various aboriginal groups. He considered the physical representation 
of these objects to be a reflection of the intellectual level of the aboriginal 
groups. His major arguments were on analysis of the costume design, and 
types of exchange mediators, as well as decorative patterns in general. In 
comparing costume designs, Ino suggested: 


The less abstract the costume design becomes, the higher its intellectual level 
tends to be. The more concrete costume decoration becomes, the higher its 
intellectual level tends to be. The more costume decoration becomes neater, 
ordered, and more symmetrical, the higher its intellectual level tends to be. 
Thus, the weaving patterns of the Atayal costumes consist of straight lines 
and angles and elements arranged without clear orders, which reflect a lower 
intellectual level. The embroidery designs on the Paiwan costumes consist of 
pictorial animal figures and elements arranged in order, which demonstrates 
a higher intellectual level. The more the costume style is sinicized, the higher 


its intellectual level tends to be.' 


In addition to the “scientific” view of aboriginal cultural artifacts, a more 
popular, romantic approach aimed at capturing the imagination of the 
wider public sphere involved esthetic enjoyment and appreciation. Many 
private or amateur collectors showed a preference for this perspective on 
Taiwanese aboriginal artifacts as primitive art. Under such circumstances, 
“masterpieces” from various aboriginal groups, such as woodcarvings of 
ancestral figures, glass-bead ornaments, or bronze knife handles from 
the Paiwan group; woven textiles, shell-bead costumes, and headhunting 
objects from the Atayal group; ceramic pots or feather headdresses from 
the Amis group, and so forth were gathered and displayed for enjoyment. 
These objects were presented for the purpose of representing the beauty and 
exotic craft techniques of indigenous people, which inspired the audience’s 
imagination and notions of naturalism and primitivism. The concept of 
romantic primitivism, however, overlapped with the assumption of social 
Darwinism. This is clearly expressed in the statements of Jiro Miyagawa in 
Taiwan no genshi geijutsu (Primitive Art of Taiwan): 
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Among different aboriginal groups in Taiwan, the Paiwan tribe in the South- 
ern region occupies the highest artistic rank. Then, the Yami tribe of Botel 
Tobago Island near Taitung [Taidong] County comes second. The Yami 
people, who make a living on an isolated island, have seldom been invaded 
and changed by the outside world. It is generally acknowledged that their life 
is preserved in pristine condition. Therefore, it is most interesting to research 
the "authentic" art style in Yami.... Although it is not completely true to say 
that there is no art among Amis, Bunun, Tsou, Atayal, and Saisiat, their ar- 
tistic representation is much weaker in comparison with the Paiwan. Esthetic 
experiences are, however, manifested in every group. Even though some groups 
have no plastic artworks, there are many excellent techniques that apply to 


weavings, embroideries, or other crafts." 


Here, Miyagawa’s judgments about the craftsmanship and artistic at- 
tractiveness of aboriginal objects are contradictory. In accordance with 
Inos ideas about pictorial design, he agrees that the three-dimensional 
carvings and decorations with concrete figures constitute the highest es- 
thetic expression, while artifacts with geometric patterns are placed at a 
lower position. Moreover, some media are regarded as better in form than 
others; for example, woodcarvings are thought to be the best expression of 
primitive art, while weavings and baskets are regarded as having less value. 
In contrast, however, he also judges the most interesting and “authentic” 
art style to be that of the Yami, who had been isolated from outside influ- 
ence for a long time. From the unconscious esthetic colonization implied 
by processes of collection and interpretation, he in one sense assigns hier- 
archical esthetic values through evolutionary reasoning. In another sense, 
however, he also experiences esthetic enjoyment through the expression of 
the authenticity of primitivism. 

In addition, from the beginning of the twentieth century, a large 
quantity of aboriginal objects were collected and taxonomized based on 
the notion of “salvage ethnology.” Under this conception, aboriginal cul- 
tures were thought to be rescued if the aboriginal artifacts could be “pre- 
served.” Thus, ambivalently, on the one hand, it was believed that aborigi- 
nal culture in actual everyday social life should be modernized, civilized, 
and assimilated, but on the other hand, it was thought that the “authentic- 
ity” of aboriginal culture could be preserved only if artifacts were saved. 
Thus a massive number of artifacts were accumulated and removed from 
aboriginal villages in order to “save” aboriginal cultures from loss. The 
major collections accumulated by the Taiwan Government-General Mu- 
seum, established in 1908, and the Institute of Ethnology at the Taihoku 
Imperial University, founded in 1928, were aimed at preserving the mate- 
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rial culture of Taiwanese aborigines. These two institutions, as the most 
important intellectual organizations established by the Japanese colonial 
government, tried to collect and represent distinctive material aboriginal 
characteristics within the “authentic” cultural taxonomies. For example, 
glass-beaded necklaces were associated with social hierarchies in Paiwan; 
carvings from men’s houses" were displayed to explain the age-group so- 
cial classification in Puyuma; pottery-making was used to demonstrate the 
labor division in Amis. Such an ethnological approach emphasized the 
social functions and cultural meanings of objects, which many anthro- 
pologists claimed to be the most ideal mode of cultural representation. 
Although this approach did not stress evolutionary categories and ranks, 
by detaching material objects from their aboriginal contexts, it defined the 
visible boundaries of classified groups, thus strengthening the stereotype 
of “authentic” aboriginal cultures. 

In general, the idea of the “cultural other” as a group of racial stereotypes 
has played an important role in the development of primitivism in colonial 
discourse. The ways that aboriginal artifacts were assembled according to 
varying approaches indicate shifting views about the deciphering of objects, 
imply changing power relations between Self and Others, and highlight 
the dynamic expectations of the mainstream towards the “progressive de- 
velopment” of societies. These modes of interpretation of collections ex- 
pressed multifaceted colonial stereotypes about aborigines, and they more 
or less interplayed with specific notions of evolution and modernism. Since 
abstract concepts were difficult to remember and understand, the physical 
appearance and display of objects constituted powerful representations and 
social markers. Through the process of collecting and arranging artifacts 
by similarity and difference from various perspectives, the collected objects 
as a whole became a symbol that signified the subordinated position of 
indigenous people. By using complex strategies of distancing and objectify- 
ing Others, the colonizers were able to manage the threats posed by racial 
and cultural difference, create good excuses to “assimilate” and “modern- 
ize” Others, and legitimate their rule over the colonized people.” 


Aboriginal Images in the Great Colonial Exhibitions 


Apart from ethnographic collections in museums, it was the great colonial 
exhibitions that made images of Taiwanese aborigines more visible to the 
general public. As we know, exhibition creates a particular form of narra- 
tive within a specific spatial-temporal context. Aboriginal objects displayed 
in colonial exhibitions constituted and were constituted by complex colo- 
nial discourses and reflected the juxtapositions between Self and Others in 
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colonial history. There is no doubt that the intention to display aboriginal 
peoples related to the interest in contrasting and ranking cultural others 
in colonial projects. Under such considerations, evolutionary theory and 
colonialism were the main principles for exhibiting Taiwanese aboriginal 
art/artifacts. Exhibiting the material objects of Taiwanese aborigines was 
an effective way to appropriate images of aborigines. In public exhibitions 
aboriginal artifacts were sometimes arranged by typological classifications 
similar to those used for botanical and zoological specimens. More often, 
they were used to portray the native people as exotic headhunters or can- 
nibals, who could not be found in civilized countries. Hence the motive 
for exhibiting aboriginal art and cultures was not only to represent their 
esthetic qualities and cultural characteristics, but also to express the su- 
periority of the Japanese colonizers through the use of a simplified visual 
language. As recent scholars have argued, colonial processes are never a 
coherent and unified project.” 

The Japanese colonial government arranged various levels of great 
exhibitions within different sociocultural contexts, and these attracted 
audiences of millions. The exhibitions can be categorized into three dif- 
ferent types. First, the national exhibitions held in Taiwan, such as the 
Exhibition of the Twentieth Anniversary of Colonization in 1916 and the 
Exhibition of the Fortieth Anniversary of Colonization in 1935, sought 
to express the modernization and progress of Taiwan to the Taiwanese 
people. Aboriginal artifacts were presented alongside other natural and 
industrial products of Taiwan to convince Taiwanese viewers of the power 
and knowledge of the Japanese colonial government in controlling the na- 
tive resources of Taiwan. Second, the great exhibitions organized in Japan, 
such as the Fifth Domestic Industrial Exhibition held in Osaka in 1903, or 
the industrial exhibitions held in Tokyo in 1907 and 1914, were superficially 
aimed at presenting the distinctiveness of primitive crafts for the enjoyment 
of visitors, but ultimately made the Japanese public feel mentally, physically, 
and morally superior to the colonized Taiwanese people, thus legitimat- 
ing the Japanese colonial project in Taiwan. Third, the great international 
exhibitions held in the Western world, which the Japanese colonial gov- 
ernment participated in, such as the International Exhibition in Paris in 
1900, the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis in 1904, the Alaska 
Yukon Pacific Exhibition in Seattle in 1909, the Japan-British Exhibition at 
Great White City, Shepherd’s Bush, London in 1910, and the International 
Exhibition in Paris in 1937, were intended to present distinctive images of 
Japanese politicoeconomic power, inherited Oriental traditions, and a high 
degree of modernization to “civilized” Western viewers. 

In the case of the Japan-British Exhibition at Great White City in 1910, 
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Fig. 8.2. The Formosa Pavilion 
in the Japan-British Exhibition 
at Great White City, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, London in 1910. 
Reprinted from Commission of 
the Japan-British Exhibition, 
I9IO, 282. 


artifacts and images of Taiwanese aborigines were represented, together 
with natural materials such as camphor, tea, and sugar, as the visual focus 
in the exhibition. A “Formosa Pavilion” was located in the “Palace of the 
Orient” alongside three other exhibition halls for Korea, Manchuria, and 
the Kuanton [Guandong] Area. According to the official report of the ex- 
hibition, the Formosa Pavilion occupied half the building and illustrated 
the resources, education, and different industries newly developed in Tai- 
wan under Japanese colonization (Fig. 8.2). The report states: “Close to the 
entrance, on one side of the passage, the natives were depicted by means 
of tableaux in their primitive state in the wild country, while on the other 
side the Formosan people were shown by a similar method peacefully en- 
gaged in work on a tea plantation, thus demonstrating their progress since 
coming under the influence of Japan, in contrast to their former primitive 
state.””* 

In addition to the aboriginal artifacts, a party of twenty-two people from 
the lower Paiwan villages in southern Taiwan were brought to London and 
exhibited in a reconstructed “Formosan Hamlet” (Fig. 8.3). The account 
continues: “ . . . [it] was inhabited by specimens of ‘one of the fiercest and 
most intractable races on the globe; as a well-known traveler described the 
natives of Formosa. That was, of course, before the Japanese occupation 
of the island in 1895. These warlike dwellers of the mountain recesses of 
Formosa resided in their own peculiar native-built houses, and were seen at 
their occupations and sports. Their war dances were thrilling, while their 
mimic battles proclaimed them to be adept in the use of the spear, the bow, 
and the arrow.” 

We can clearly see that the Japanese colonial government had appro- 
priated and presented indigenous objects, images, and people for the pur- 
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Fig. 8.3. A man named 
Rechabury from the 
lower Paiwan group of 
southern Taiwan, who 
was presented in the 
reconstructed “For- 
mosan Hamlet” in the 
Japan-British Exhibition 
at Great White City, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London 
in 1910, photograph col- 
lection of the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, Oxford 
University, #B33.6a. 


pose of representing the Taiwanese aborigines as primitive people and the 
whole island of Taiwan as undeveloped virgin land that had been gradually 
civilized and modernized after its colonization. In opposition to primi- 
tive images of natives in Taiwan, it successfully constructed a civilized and 
modernized image of Japan as a country which possessed the capability to 
“educate” and “civilize” the “fiercest race” of aborigines in Taiwan. 

In addition, the Japanese colonial government emphasized Japan as 
possessing a distinctive “Oriental civilization” in contrast to that of the 
West. By displaying Japanese high art, crafts, and cultural traditions, 
through selected items of Japanese painting, calligraphy, architecture, 
ivory carving, cloisonné work, jewelry, pottery, bamboo work, woodwork, 
embroidery, costumes, and headdresses, they established an Oriental civi- 
lization that stood in contrast to Western civilizations. Ultimately, these 
complex and paradoxical discourses presented via the juxtaposition of the 
displayed aboriginal objects and images, Japanese crafts and artworks, as 
well as Western high art and industrial products in the international exhi- 
bitions constituted an “imaginary” that demonstrated the distinctive posi- 
tion of Japan in the evolution of civilization and modernization, and that 
justified their colonial projects in Taiwan as well as elsewhere in East Asia 
and Southeast Asia. 
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Japanese colonial entanglement was uneven and differentiated among 
the various interest groups of colonized and colonizer. In the arena of exhi- 
bitions, Taiwanese aborigines were represented as “cultural incompetents, 
morally suspect, and indeed somehow ‘fictive’ and distinct from the real 
thing.” By controlling aboriginal images, the makers of exhibitions re- 
placed the paradoxes and cruel realities of colonialism with imagined rep- 
resentations of the “nativeness” or “primitiveness” of Taiwanese aborigines. 
In this sense, the political and economic agenda of colonialism, which de- 
pended on exclusiveness and assimilation, was disguised.” 


Recrafting Aboriginal Images and Identities 


In any discussion of colonial representation and appropriation, we should 
not neglect the agency of local systems and their capacity for resistance. 
Dialectical negotiations involved both the colonizers’ project of modern- 
izing rule as well as the indigenous project of anticolonial resistance.” Ma- 
terial objects that were taken as evidence of cultural difference could, from 
the opposite point of view, be redefined as the symbols of unification. As 
a visual focus to enhance cultural distinctiveness, aboriginal art/artifacts 
were not only appropriated by outsiders as definitive aboriginal images, 
but were also redefined by the indigenous people themselves to affirm their 
self-identity. 

Unequal power relations persisted in Taiwan long after the end of Jap- 
anese colonization in 1945. Economic inequalities and political marginal- 
ization continued because the subsequent Republican government applied 
a similar policy to assimilate and “educate” aboriginal people in Taiwan. 
They were classified and renamed under another generic term — “mountain 
people” (gaoshanzu). Under the “Life Improving Movement of Mountain 
Peoples” promoted by the dominant KMT government, sinicization and 
acculturation were major objectives, with the aim of replacing aboriginal 
languages and traditional modes of life, particularly, in the areas of food, 
housing, costume, and religion. Through official discouragement, the 
production of aboriginal crafts and artifacts diminished over a fifty-year 
period up to the late 1980s. Nonetheless, from a few materials collected 
and preserved during this difficult period, the vitality and adaptability of 
aboriginal material culture can still be seen. Although many new elements 
replaced older elements of material objects in composition, form, pattern, 
and design, their capacity to express specific features of “aboriginality” still 
persisted. For instance, on an Atayal costume collected in the 1960s, vari- 
ously colored plastic straws were used to constitute a modified floral de- 
sign (Fig. 8.4); and on a Paiwan costume produced during the 1970s, many 
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Fig. 8.4. An Atayal 
headdress decorated 
with floral designs 
made of colored 
plastic straws and 
white plastic buttons, 
acquired in 1972. 
Collection of the 
Musée de l'homme, 


#72.16.50. Photo- 
graph Hu Chia-yu. 


Fig. 8.5. A Paiwan 
female costume with 
old Japanese coins 
sewn on the cloth as 
metal decorations, 
collected during the 
1970s. Collection 

of the Musée de 
l'homme, £70.86.04. 
Photograph Hu 
Chia-yu. 


Japanese coins that had lost their monetary value were utilized as copper 
decorations sewn along cloth trims in a traditional pattern (Fig. 8.5). In 
these examples, either modern materials were combined with a conven- 
tional craft technique, or nontraditional techniques were used alongside 
a conventional craft format. These objects demonstrate the importance of 
hybridity in cultural reproduction and the creative linking of "traditional" 
and "inventive" features in visual expression. Such hybridity is not only a 
sign of dominant discourses of Otherness, but also becomes a focus for 
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the representation of aboriginal identity within the complex processes of 
modernization.”° 

From the 1980s, when the central government in Taiwan loosened po- 
litical restrictions, indigenous movements emerged and joined with other 
political movements. Aboriginal people in Taiwan who had experienced 
similar problems caused by “progressive change,” exemplified by loss of 
land, language, and cultural traditions, as well as by high rates of unem- 
ployment and alcoholism under the pressure of urbanized and capitalized 
lifestyles, began to claim their own social, cultural, and political rights. 
Many aboriginal groups were mobilized to correct the official classifica- 
tion and naming system, revitalize native languages and traditions, return 
to their ancestral lands, and regain their cultural autonomy." Meanwhile, 
the reproduction of aboriginal arts and crafts has also been a major issue in 
the Aboriginal Rights Movement. Many craft studios or workshops have 
been founded in aboriginal villages. In addition, many aboriginal cultural 
festivals have been held in cities around the island.” 

On the one hand, the current trend of the aboriginal crafts movement in 
Taiwan elaborates the utilization of difference and scarcity as an important 
cultural resource for self-identity. It is in accordance with an increasing 
global trend to use cultural heritage or past legacy to renew indigenous 
“identity.” In the 1990s the collection of available sources to maintain cul- 
tural or ritual vitality has become a political issue. Aboriginal art/artifacts 
have become valuable sources for reproducing the self-identity of indigenous 
peoples in the contemporary world. It has been shown that in responding 
to the homogenizing forces of globalization, more and more indigenous 
peoples try to legitimate their existence by holding on to the “past” and 
empowering themselves through maintaining contact with that past.” 

On the other hand, modern aboriginal arts and crafts comprise a spe- 
cial category of objects that imply values generated in colonial discourses. 
They merge the self representation of cultural traditions and the misrepre- 
sentation of Otherness from an earlier period. We can see that the colo- 
nially defined and appropriated aboriginal material objects constitute ve- 
hicles for the communication and inspiration of memory in the modern 
aboriginal world. They provide major symbols and serve as agents in cre- 
ating a context where the sacred “past” can be actively transposed to the 
“present.” In 1997 a small-scale research questionnaire was conducted to 
investigate cultural-artistic images labeled by aboriginal college students 
from different groups. Certain artworks and artifacts have been identi- 
fied by the younger aboriginal generations as the most recognizable eth- 
nic markers: for example, for the Paiwan group — woodcarvings, glass 
beads, pottery, embroidery, rattan baskets, body tattoos, ritual rattan balls, 
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Fig. 8.6. A Saisiyat bride, 
Feng Wen-li (Adiyai 
Baonai), dressed in a 

modernized wedding 
gown decorated with 
traditional weaving pat- 
terns and colors at her 
wedding in 1999. Photo- 
graph provided by Feng 


Wen-li, December 1999. 


flower headbands, and designs with sun, snake, and ancestral figures; for 
the Rukai group — snake designs, pottery, and lilies; for the Atayal group 
— diamond-shaped woven designs and facial tattoos; for the Saisiat group — 
dancing flag in the Pas-taai (Dwarf Spirit) ritual and a white-red-black 
woven pattern; for the Amis group — pottery, feathered costumes and head- 
dresses, woodcarving, the harvest ritual of Illisin; for the Yami group — 
human figure and eye designs, boats, woven loincloths for men; for the 
Puyuma group — meetinghouse for young boys and embroidered costumes. 
In their acknowledgement and definition, these ethnic markers are similar 
to those items chosen during the colonial period to define culturally dis- 
tinctive features.” 

Modern crafts also reflect indigenous expectations of external market 
needs. They try to link cultural distinctiveness with commodification, 
which creates a zone of discourse for modern transformation and local ad- 
aptation. It is notable that the images and contents of aboriginal arts and 
crafts in the contemporary period are shifting within a basic framework. 
According to Bruce Metcalf, three identifying criteria are generally applied 
to define the “traditional” ethnic crafts: (1) use of traditional craft materials, 
(2) use of traditional craft techniques, and (3) the act of addressing a tradi- 
tional craft context. These three criteria: a craft object need retain only one 
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Fig. 8.7. An entrance made of concrete with the shape and color of a Puyuma male 


textile headdress at a new men’s house in a Puyuma village, Nan-wang, Taitung [Tai- 
dong] County. Photograph Hu Chia-yu, December 2001. 


of them.” In Taiwan we can see such a transformation in contemporary 
aboriginal craft production. Most craft works now employ new materials, 
new techniques, or new forms to cater to modern lifestyles: woodcarving 
or ceramic plates for house decoration, for instance, and modified costumes 
and ornaments for weddings or other ritual occasions are very popular for 
current aboriginal social activities (Figs. 8.6 and 8.7). 

Although recognition of the richness of indigenous forms is articulated 
within a complex process of cross-cultural translation and appropriation 
that inevitably embodies inequalities and asymmetrical relations, it still 
empowers aborigines to redefine their position and reconstruct images of 
their own in an increasingly hegemonic world. It is clear that the perfor- 
mance of cultural traditions and the reproduction of artistic objects con- 
stitute popular media for the dissemination of indigenous imageries and 
“aboriginality” to a wider public sphere on the contemporary scene. 


Conclusion 


Aboriginal groups on the island of Taiwan have consistently interacted 
and negotiated with various dominant powers. Through the processes of 
colonization and modernization, indigenous artifacts and art works were 
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“discovered,” researched, and consumed as a special category of cultural 
resource. Aboriginal materials were manipulated to become a stimulus for 
“civilized” people to explore the ideas of naturalism or primitivism, but 
they also served to symbolize the domestication of untamed native people, 
through the “fitting” of their visual esthetic traditions within a modern 
classification system. 

The reactions of aborigines engendered a dialectical process that negoti- 
ated the various influences of colonization and modernization. Although 
aboriginal images and artifacts had been decontextualized and appropri- 
ated by the “colonizers” for their own purposes, aborigines reappropriated 
these images and perceptions of Otherness. Thus in the postcolonial pe- 
riod, conflicts over the self-representation of indigenous art/artifacts were 
the consequence of historical encounters. Synthesized with images of colo- 
nization and modernization, aboriginal art/artifacts act as powerful visual 
symbols to represent cultural distinctiveness and differences in the present. 
Either in traditional woodcarvings, weavings, embroidery, basketry, and 
pottery, or in the modern genres of oil painting or bronze sculpture, these 
artifacts and artworks actively represent the self-expression of aborigines 
and constitute a new zone for cross-cultural discourses. 

This trend in indigenous craft movements was initiated at the end of the 
1980s. It not only represents the objectification and construction of cul- 
tural identity through distinctive symbols, but also reflects the indigenous 
expectation of tourist consumption of “cultural differences” and “ab- 
original flavors.” The craft studios of each aboriginal cultural group, for 
example, have produced woven bags for carrying tissue paper, mobile 
phones, coins, and key chains with culturally different designs (Fig. 8.8). 
Within current discourses, aboriginal art/artifacts have been transformed 
into valuable sources of the “past” for indigenous peoples. They generally 
stimulate increasing public interest in the unique visual representations 
of Taiwanese aborigines. 

Objectification of cultural differences is a dynamic and dialectical pro- 
cess, which is frequently constituted in relation to shifting concepts of Self 
and Others. Diverse contrasts and objectifications can be engendered from 
different standpoints under different conditions. Even though changing 
ways of producing or representing aboriginal art/artifacts demonstrate the 
phenomena of cultural hybridity within the process of colonialization and 
modernization, these objects still express the desire and necessity to show 
distinctiveness and make contrasts.” From this perspective, the art/arti- 
facts of aborigines in the contemporary context of Taiwan are not only 
unique visual resources that objectify the distinctiveness of indigenous 
groups, but in the long run they are also distinctive features that express 
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Fig. 8.8. Popular aboriginal crafts produced in several crafts studios by different cul- 
tural groups in Taiwan. Photograph Hu Chia-yu, January 2002. 


historical/cultural differences within Taiwan as a whole. On the one hand, 
the persistence of aboriginal art/artifacts empowers aborigines to assert 
their identity vis-à-vis the current dominant Han-Taiwanese popula- 
tion. On the other hand, aboriginal cultures constitute a distinctive part 
of Taiwanese culture. Thus, the distinctive features of Taiwanese aborigi- 
nal crafts are not just resources for reproducing aboriginal identity, they 
also serve to help reconstruct Taiwanese identity in opposition to that of 
Mainland China and the outside world. From this point of view, aboriginal 
art/artifacts have become a valuable resource for objectifying the cultural 
uniqueness of Taiwan in the twenty-first century. 


Notes 


My research on Taiwanese collections in major European museums was supported 
by grants from the Graduate School Research Projects and Student’s Travel Fund 
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ming [Xu Gongming], Institute of Art Studies, Cheng kung [Chenggong] Uni- 
versity, Tainan, for providing fresh perspectives during the preparation of this 
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demia Sinica, for his reading and correcting of the final manuscript. 
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Refracted Colonial Modernity 


Vernacularism in the Development 


of Modern Taiwanese Crafts 


This chapter, which investigates the issue of Taiwanese identity in crafts, 
focuses mainly on the discourses of "vernacularism" and the invention 
of “native Taiwaneseness” during the Japanese colonial period and includes 
some extended discussion on the continuity and transformation of crafts 
in the postcolonial period. The vernacularism upon which I focus is a po- 
liticocultural ideology and a movement initially imposed and promoted 
authoritatively by Japanese artists and scholars. This led to the institution- 
alization and popularization of the value of the “native” by local Taiwan- 
ese people and developed into “nativism” (xiangtu zhuyi). Distinct from 
the complex ironic phenomenon of nativism observed in literature and 
social movements — that clearly manifests a subversive anticolonial stance 
by using the colonizer’s tools (i.e., language, media, and modern ideas) — 
nativism in Taiwanese art and craft during the Japanese period does not 
present visible signs of confrontation.’ Instead, it appears to have been a 
mutually nurturing project, with an interaction of elite and popular as 
well as colonizer and colonized. I use the terms vernacular/vernacular- 
ism and native/nativism in an overlapping sense in some places. In gen- 
eral, vernacular/vernacularism is synonymous with local and indigenous, 
which emphasizes the value of particularity as opposed to the international 
and universal, as in vernacular style in architecture. I also use the terms 
vernacular/vernacularism to indicate an idea/ideology itself, whoever the 
creator may be. In contrast, I use native (xiangtu)/nativism (xiangtu zhuyi) 
more specifically to apply to the nationalistic ideas expressed mainly from 
the colonized Taiwanese perspective, as in “native literary movement” 
(xiangtu wenxue yundong). Nativism also presupposes a natural cohesive 
organic community as a cultural ground in which one can cultivate “na- 
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tive” things. It is often nostalgically and romantically associated with the 
notions of “tradition” and “home.” 

The notion of “native” is as much a discursive product as that of “tradi- 
tion.” As Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger have demonstrated in The 
Invention of Tradition, much of what is called British “tradition” has been 
revealed to be a modern invention.’ It is the same in Japan’s case, as Stephen 
Vlastos and the other contributors to Mirror of Modernity and Marilyn 
Ivy have demonstrated.’ They have problematized the notion of tradition 
in Japan by analyzing, for example, the discourses surrounding the no- 
tions of village, furusato’ (home or native place), and folk.” As described 
by Vlastos, the notion of tradition is a reflection of modernity, a “mirror 
of modernity.” Vlastos has noted two distinct but overlapping senses of 
tradition, which are “‘the past’ against which the modern is measured” 
and "specific cultural practices believed to represent cultural continuity." 
This “tradition” functioned to create cultural discourses of “authentic, 
pure and cohesive” Japanese identity constructed against the “modernity” 
of capitalism and against the “Occident.” Furthermore, as Vlastos and the 
other contributors demonstrate, during the Pacific War in particular, the 
notions of village and folk were manipulated politically to support colonial 
and imperial ideology against the other “Orient.” I examine vernacularism 
by using the analytical framework of “colonial modernity.” I provide case 
studies of both aboriginal and Han Taiwanese folkcrafts, with a particular 
focus on bamboo crafts. 


Japanese Discovery and Esthetic 
Construction of Aboriginal Crafts 


During the Japanese colonial period, anthropological research on Taiwan- 
ese crafts, which had begun at the turn of the century, triggered interest in 
the material cultures of the aboriginal High Mountain People (gaoshanzu). 
As Tomiyama Ichiro points out, the “complicit relation" between the Jap- 
anese academy and colonization saw anthropology developing as part of 
colonial studies, because it found a suitable “object of observation” in the 
colonies." Individual scholars such as Ino Kanori, a pioneer anthropologist 
who studied aboriginal cultures,’ Sugiyama Sueo,” a scholar of so-called 
“primitive crafts” including those of the Ainu and Okinawan people, Mi- 
yagawa Jiro," an entrepreneur who was also an amateur scholar, were all 
interested in the crafts of the so-called Taiwanese “savage” (banzoku) and 
admired their original, unspoiled beauty and excellent craftsmanship. At 
the Fifth Domestic Industrial Exhibition held in 1903, under a category 
called “savage textiles,” crafts and tools by aboriginal people were displayed 
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and portrayed in the Taiwanese Pavilion ina way that showed high esthetic 
appreciation. “Savage textiles” by the Atayal tribe were described as “the 
most developed and elaborate” of all the tribes, and jackets made by the 
Pingpu tribe were said to have “the most original design of bird figures." 
Various objects of the tribal cultures were collected and classified by the 
Taiwan Government-General Museum after its establishment in 1908” 
and by the Institute of Ethnology at Taihoku Imperial University in 1928. 
As Chia-yu Hu discusses in Chapter 8 in this volume, these objects were 
also exhibited at various official exhibitions in Taiwan, abroad and in Japan 
as evidence of “primitive art” within civilized modern Japan. The views 
of those arranging such exhibitions can be summarized as an esthetic of 
modern primitivists, based on an evolutionary theory in which primitive 
natural beauty is measured against civilized and often artificially spoiled 
beauty. 


Yamamoto Kanae and Aboriginal Industrial Crafts 


The humanist artist Yamamoto Kanae represented a departure from the 
anthropologists’ primitivism in that his esthetic interest was combined 
with the idea of socioeconomic and educational reform. He was a painter 
and a print artist known as the pioneer of the “creative print” (sosaku 
hanga) movement in the 1900s. He was also well known as a leader of the 
peasant art (nómin bijutsu) movement and the children's “free drawing” 
(jiyiiga) movement, which were inspired by the Ruskinian and Tolstoyan 
project of peasants’ and children’s crafts in Russia in 1916, with which he 
came into contact on his way back from studying in France.” 

He visited Taiwan for a month in 1924 to observe Taiwanese crafts and 
to advise the government on how to develop the craft industry.” He wrote 
many articles on aboriginal crafts and submitted a report on vocational 
craft education at public schools. Among his numerous recommenda- 
tions, his ideas on “aboriginal crafts” are noteworthy. He found them to 
be of excellent quality, “beyond the level of my expectation,” noting that 
their functional nature was an integral part of the self-sufficient lifestyle 
of the aboriginal people (jiyé kégei)."’ As an expert on world folkcrafts, he 
admired Taiwanese aboriginal crafts as exhibiting the equivalent skill and 
design quality of Scandinavian, German, and Russian peasant crafts." At 
the same time, he found the Han Taiwanese crafts to be unimpressive. He 
challenged the view of most Japanese advisers on crafts, who considered 
bamboo and rattan crafts to be the most promising for development. His 
justification for this argument was threefold: first, he felt such crafts were 
not competitive with mainland Japan, where there were many bamboo 
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Fig. 9.1. Yamamoto Kanae, design drawing of the top lid of a cigarette/cigar box, using the Paiwan tribe’s 
wood carving pattern of the poisonous “hundred steps” (baibu) snakes, watercolor, ink and pencil, 
58.5 X 38.2 cm, c. 1924, Yamamoto Kanae Memorial Museum, Ueda. 


and rattan makers with better designs and skills; second, there would be 
a high transport cost for such exports because of their bulky and complex 
shapes; and third, he felt they employed poor techniques in dyeing and 
lacquering." 

Instead, he proposed the development of Aboriginal Industrial Crafts 
(Banchi Sangyo Kogei). He advised that aboriginal crafts should be used 
as the main source for the development of the Taiwanese crafts industry, 
and that they should emphasize distinctive “local color."^ He proposed 
two strategies: to copy the best examples of the aboriginal crafts and sell 
these reproductions as souvenirs," and to create new products with a “new 
function," ” using aboriginal designs as well as adding designs suited to 
modern urban life from nearby South Asian countries. These export prod- 
ucts would be aimed at consumers on the Japanese mainland and in Eu- 
roamerica.? Yamamotos colored sketches of aboriginal crafts, with notes 
of his ideas about redesign, now collected at the Yamamoto Kanae Memo- 
rial Museum in Ueda, Japan, clearly illustrate his ideas. Examples of his 
innovative ideas include using a Paiwan wood carving of the poisonous 
“hundred steps" (baibu) snakes as the lid of a cigarette box (Fig. 9.1), using 
a Paiwan bamboo water container as a sweets caddy or a handbag (Fig. 9.2), 
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Fig. 9.2. Yamamoto Kanae, drawing of a bamboo water jar used by the Paiwan tribe, watercolor and pencil 


on paper, 58.5 X 38.2 cm, c. 1924, Yamamoto Kanae Memorial Museum, Ueda. 


using a betel-nut bag as a lady’s handbag, and turning a wraparound Tsou 
skirt into a table centerpiece. 

His objectives were twofold: ethnographical preservation and economic 
improvement for the aborigines. He stressed that the design skills and pro- 
duction process of aboriginal crafts should be preserved by promoting “ab- 
original industrial craft.” This would save the costs of training since some 
aboriginal people would still remember how to make these objects, and 
it would give them confidence about their own taste and skills. He ob- 
served the degeneration and extinction of aboriginal crafts that had been 
brought about by colonialism and lamented the Japanese visitors, including 
the “barbarian subjugation army” and “cunning merchants” who destroyed 
or bought almost all the crafts from the aboriginal people and left nothing 
in the villages. Their crafts became collector’s items, which were later sold 
for a high price in antique shops. The aboriginal people, who no longer 
created these crafts, were instead employed by Japanese pharmaceutical 
and sugar companies, and Yamamoto noted the irony that the aboriginal 
people now had to spend the money they earned to buy inferior items." He 
also stressed the necessity of improving the economic situation by increas- 
ing the number of employed aboriginal people and by increasing trades and 
consumption with mainland Japan and Euroamerica.” 
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Yamamoto mixture of artistic and pragmatic ideas on aboriginal crafts 
and industry is based upon the basic key notion of local color. This par- 
ticular notion is extensively discussed in this volume by Yen, Liao, Lai, 
and Kojima in the field of fine art, but its significance can also be seen in 
the craft field, which I will discuss below. The notion of local color had 
been developed by the ethnocentric national design movements that had 
spread throughout the world from the late nineteenth century to the twen- 
tieth century. One can identify a “refraction” of modern design ideology in 
Yamamoto’s trajectory of ideas, for he had appropriated many ideas from 
the Russian peasant crafts movement. He introduced these to the Japanese 
peasant art movement, and later drew upon the Japanese experience for his 
Taiwanese aboriginal crafts project. 


Yanagi Sdetsu and His Views on Taiwanese Folkcrafts 


The view which defines Taiwanese crafts primarily in esthetic terms was 
promoted by Yanagi Soetsu, a leader of the Japanese folkcrafts move- 
ment (Mingei movement). The Mingei movement evolved in the 1920s 
and launched a nationwide campaign for the revival of folkcrafts; it later 
spread worldwide as an influential modern studio craft philosophy.”® Min- 
gei theory, which centered on the “criterion of beauty” (bi no byojun), high- 
lights the supreme beauty of handmade folkcrafts for ordinary use. Mingei 
theory has an Oriental outlook based on Buddhist esthetics, but in fact is 
a modern “hybrid” product that deeply imbibed Euroamerican modernist 
esthetics, ideas from the English Arts & Crafts movement, antirationalism, 
primitivism, medievalism, esthetic nationalism, as well as the Orientalism 
defined by Edward Said. This hybrid nature facilitated its universality be- 
cause it had adopted a modern esthetic, but it also had a nationalistic as- 
pect because it revolved around notions of “Japanese traditional folkcrafts” 
and the “new Japanese esthetic."" These dual intrinsic elements developed 
a highly politicized Japanocentric modernism during the Mingei move- 
ment’s expansive activities in the Japanese peripheral cultures and colonies. 
I call this phenomenon of cultural transfer “Oriental Orientalism,” “or to 
use the word I employed in the Introduction, “refraction.” Refraction en- 
compasses the transferable nature of modernism as well as implying a de- 
gree of local modification during the course of that transfer; specifically it 
describes a Japanese version of Orientalism projected onto the rest of Asia. 
This “Oriental Orientalism” phenomenon is evident in Yanagi’s views on 
Taiwanese folkcrafts. 

Yanagi traveled to Taiwan in 1943 and “discovered” Taiwanese folk- 
crafts, which included both aboriginal crafts and Han Taiwanese crafts. 
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His trip was assisted by high-ranking officials of the Culture and Educa- 
tion Department in the colonial government as well as by other important 
local officials and intellectuals.” He traveled extensively throughout the 
island collecting several dozen folkcraft objects, exhibited them for two 
days in the Civic Hall in Taipei, and gave a lecture before he went back 
to Japan. On his return to Japan, an exhibition of “Savage Textiles” was 
also organized at the Japan Folk Crafts Museum. This visit of Yanagi to 
Taiwan took place during the period in which the Mingei movement was 
highly politicized. Yanagi observed the “primitive” and “Oriental” beauty 
in Taiwanese folkcrafts. He highly prized “savage textiles” (bampu), which 
he collected for his Japan Folk Crafts Museum in Tokyo" (Plate 24). He 
wrote that unlike civilized Japanese, the High Mountain People, who 
“have not yet lost the primitive nature of making beautiful things" in 
their lives where "there is no historical development"? could still produce 
very beautiful textiles. He said that the beauty of these textiles could not 
be found elsewhere in the world, and they should be called meibutsu gire? 
rather than “primitive” or "savage" textiles." While denouncing the de- 
rogatory connotations historically attached to these words, he redefined 
and repositioned them in the modern esthetic discourse of primitivism. 
Among Han Taiwanese crafts, Yanagi discussed bamboo crafts, with a par- 
ticular emphasis on their "healthy"? beauty. Claiming that "bamboo only 
exists in the Orient (70y5),"^ Yanagi used metaphors and poetic descrip- 
tions such as “soft,” “magnificent,” “straight,” “pure,” “faithful,” and *mor- 
alistic,” seeming to imply that these were also inherent virtues of Oriental 
people." The “enormous power" and "strength "* of the bamboo steamers 
(lan zheng), the “stunning” bamboo houses and bamboo chairs and furni- 
ture with the “sturdiness” and “natural beauty of bamboo,"? were among 
the items Yanagi lavished with praise. In addition to their special signifi- 
cance because of their symbolic “Orientalness,” bamboo crafts employed 
original techniques that Yanagi believed could not be found “anywhere 
else in the world.”*® The Guanmiao village in Tainan, the center for the 
bamboo crafts, was described by Yanagi as “the best and almost ideal craft 


village in the world,” and as “utopia in reality.” 


European Modernists’ Validation of Oriental Beauty 


Bamboo was also validated by the Orientalist modernist designers such 
as Bruno Taut and Charlotte Perriand and became a crucial interface be- 
tween Japanese and European modernity. Bruno Taut was an eminent ar- 
chitect-designer who was involved in the Deutscher Werkbund to promote 
German modern industrial design. Charlotte Perriand was Le Corbusier's 
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Fig. 9.3. Bruno Taut, bamboo 
lamp, 54.5 X 44 cm, 1934. Col- 
lection of the Gunma Pre- 
fectural Museum of History. 
Reprinted from Hokkaidoritsu 
Kindai Bijutsukan, Taka- 
matsu-shi Bijutsukan et al., 
eds. Nihon kógei no seishunki 
19205—1945 (Craft Movements 
in Japan 19208-1945). 

Tokyo: Cogito Inc, 1996. 


right-hand designer and created modern classic furniture that became icons 
of modernism. Both Taut and Perriand visited Japan and highly praised 
Japanese traditional crafts and architecture, stressing the Orientalness of 
bamboo crafts." As their close friend, Yanagi repeatedly related anecdotes 
about his experiences with Taut and Perriand. Taut used bamboo, because 
of its Oriental beauty, to design many products during his stay in Japan 
from 1933 to 1936, when he was working for the Industrial Arts Research 
Institute (IARI) under the Ministry of Commerce and Industry in Sen- 
dai and collaborating with designers and craftsmen in Takasaki, Gunma 
prefecture, to promote industrial crafts (Fig. 9.3). Taut was stunned by the 
simple Taiwanese bamboo stools (yi giao) and made many drawings of 
bamboo chairs brought back from mainland China by Hamada Shoji. Per- 
riand, who was invited to Japan by the Japanese Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce in 1940 to give advice on the promotion of industrial crafts, 
was also captivated by the bamboo furniture. In the exhibition "Selection, 
Tradition, Creation" held at the Takashimaya department store, she exhib- 
ited Taiwanese bamboo stools (yi giao) and a Taiwanese-style chair made 
under the instruction of Kawai Kanjiro (Fig. 9.4). She also exhibited sev- 
eral bamboo furniture pieces designed by herself, including a chaise longue, 
a version of her modernist masterpiece originally made of steel and leather, 
but here made of bamboo, thereby successfully translating bamboo into 
modernist language (Fig. 9.5). 
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Fig. 9.4. Charlotte Perriand's exhibition, "Selection, Tradition, Creation" at 
Takashimaya department store in Tokyo and Osaka in 1941: dining/lounge, floor 
of Oya stone, red carpet, Sendai stone black-lacquered dining table, small cable with 
wooden legs and lacquered top, folding chaise longue with cushion with design of 
Shosoin textile, Taiwanese bamboo stools, aluminum book shelves and children's 
painting enlarged on linen. Reprinted from Charlotte Perriand, Selection, Tradition, 
Creation, trans. by Junzo Sakakura. Tokyo: Koyama Shoten, 1941. 


Fig. 9.5. Charlotte Perriand, 
bamboo chaise longue, 1940. 

A bamboo version of the steel 
tubular chaise longue. Photograph 
Pernette Perriand. Reprinted from 
a postcard catalog produced for 
"Charlotte Perriand: Modernist 
Pioneer" exhibition at Design 
Museum, London, in 1996. © 
ADAGP, Paris and DACS, Lon- 
don 2006. 


Both Taut and Perriand stressed the “simplicity,” “healthy beauty,” and 
“total beauty” of architectural space, painting, and crafts, and the sophis- 
ticated unity of form, material, and function in Japanese traditional crafts 
and architecture.”” They also convinced Japanese people that they should 
recognize that the Oriental beauty of bamboo was a selling point that they 
could use to influence the future of modern design as well as for industry 
and exports to the West. Their views clearly reflect the esthetic trend in 
the modern movements in Europe, which were a continuation of those of 
the late nineteenth century. The mission of the modern movements was 
to rationalize and democratize design, to abandon the European upper- 
class tradition of overdecoration, to demarcate a strict division of fine art 
and crafts, and finally to seek an alternative aesthetic philosophy for total 
and functional design. In this European context, Japanese art attracted the 
European modernists’ attention as an inspired alternative, and, in John 
MacKenzie’s words, Japanese art was used as a “vehicle for radicalism” in 
Europe.” At the same time, these European modernists empowered Japa- 
nese people such as Yanagi, who had been contemplating the uniqueness 
of Japanese art and design within the ongoing cultural debate about how 
to overcome the gap between the Orient and Occident. Nagata Kenichi 
astutely observes that Yanagi invented the “Japanese ethnic aesthetic” from 
the creed of “functional beauty” that had been the slogan of European 
modernism.** Yanagi used the Occidental modern esthetic to validate his 
ideas, thereby making a compelling argument that Orientalness and mo- 
dernity are compatible. This rhetoric continued to have a strong influence 
on the development of Japanese design after World War II and crystallized 
in the so-called Modern Japanese-style Design (Kindai Nihoncho Dezain) 
as part of the international Good Design movement. 

This European Orientalist and modernist validation developed fur- 
ther in the colonial context through Kawai Kanjiros bamboo furniture 
project. Kawai was one of the most important potters and orators of the 
Mingei movement. As in the case of Taut and Perriand, Kawai was also 
struck by bamboo craft, but in particular by Taiwanese bamboo craft. He 
found in a Taiwanese bamboo stool and cupboard that Yanagi owned a 
"strong" and “healthy” character, and he developed the idea of correcting 
the weakness of Japanese bamboo craft, in which he had noted a neglect 
of the intrinsic nature of bamboo and an overmanipulation of material." 
Kawai found a company called the Japanese Bamboo Bed Manufacturing 
Company (Nihon Takesei Shindai Seisakujo) in Saga, Kyoto, owned by 
Oyagi Harukazu, where bamboo beds were made of local Saga bamboo by 
Taiwanese craftsmen. In partnership with this company, Kawai designed 
various pieces of furniture, which were then handmade by three skillful 
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Fig. 9.6. Kawai Kanjiro, bamboo furniture, 1941. Collection of Kawai Kanjiro Memorial Museum, Kyoto. 
Reprinted from Sezon Bijutsukan, Nihon no me to kükan (Japanese Aesthetics and the Sense of Space). 


Tokyo: Sezon Bijutsukan, 1990. 


Taiwanese craftsmen (Fig. 9.6). They were exhibited at the Takashimaya 
department store in Osaka and Tokyo in 1941. Kawai happily described the 
work as having both “the skills coming out of the bodies of the Taiwanese 
craftsmen” and “vernacularity,” which had “a distinct flavor of mainland 
Japan."? The outcome of this hybrid product gave him “joy and hope,” 
directing him to a new creative path. Kawai was also greatly encouraged 
by Yanagi and other members of the Mingei movement who appreciated 
Taut’s and Perriand’s remarks on bamboo crafts but were not fully satisfied 
by their design.” It is possible to observe Kawai's appropriation of these 
European modernists’ projects as he attempted to achieve their design ideal 
using Japanese materials. Kawai became a Japanese modernist, challenging 
European modernists. 

This idea of the creation of Japanese modernism also corresponds with 
the statement by Kenmochi Isamu, Taut’s disciple and an influential de- 
signer specializing in chair design, who was working at IARI. Reflect- 
ing the contemporary imperialistic atmosphere, Kenmochi proposed the 
creation of Oriental chairs in “the original Greater East Asian Style" in- 
spired by mainland Chinese and Taiwanese bamboo chairs." Here we can 
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identify the phenomenon of refraction operating within a circular model. 
Starting with the European modernists’ validation, it is possible to observe 
the mirroring of their validation and appropriation in a Japanese context 
by people such as Yanagi. In projects such as that of Kawai, this becomes 
a Japanocentric discourse of “Oriental” culture involving colonialism, 
thereby strengthening European modernism. 


Kanaseki Takeo, Tateishi Tetsuomi, and Minzoku Taiwan 


Yanagi and the Japanese nationalists’ discourse on national art and “native” 
art, characterized by an essential Orientalness that was also supported by 
European modernists, was transformed into the discourse on Taiwanese 
native art by the activists of the Taiwanese folkcrafts movement, which cen- 
tered on the magazine Minzoku Taiwan (Taiwanese Folklore) (Fig. 9.7). 

Heavily influenced by Yanagi’s view, this journal of folklore studies was 
published monthly during 1941-1945 under the editorship of Kanaseki 
Takeo. Kanaseki was a professor of medicine at Taihoku Imperial Uni- 
versity specializing in physical anthropology, but he was also a devoted 
amateur scholar of Taiwanese folklore and folkcrafts. When Yanagi vis- 
ited Taiwan, Kanaseki was his main guide and showed him the crafts that 
Kanaseki had already “discovered” and studied. Minzoku Taiwan involved 
both Japanese and Taiwanese intellectuals and artists. There were three 
important regular columns: “Mingei kaisetsu" (A Guide to Folk Crafts) 
by Kanaseki, introducing folkcrafts; “Minzoku zue” (Folklore Pictures) 
by Tateishi Tetsuomi, a painter who depicted traditional street scenes and 
folklore; and “Kobo zufu" (Studio Pictures) by Yan Shuilong, a painter and 
designer, introducing craft studios. These three initiated the Taiwanese 
folkcrafts movement in Taiwan under the theoretical guidance of Yanagi 
and Yanagita Kunio, a scholar of folklore. They “discovered” the folklore 
of Taiwan, recorded it, collected folkcrafts, and encouraged the Taiwanese 
craftsmen to continue using their traditional craft skills in creating modern 
folkcrafts. Like Yanagi, Kanaseki and his friends also paid special attention 
to bamboo crafts as being “the most remarkable folkcrafts in Taiwan.” 
They featured bamboo crafts as having a supreme, “healthy” beauty. 

The images of vernacular things featured in Minzoku Taiwan through 
many illustrations and photographs were particularly attractive to the 
readership.” Kanaseki's column included photographs of objects, Tatei- 
shi’s column made use of his own woodblock prints, and Yan’s column had 
his own illustrations. In particular, Tateishi’s column used vivid depictions 
of street scenes, craft studios, food, and people to create a powerful visual 
effect in the modern individualistic style of sosaku hanga (creative prints), 
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Fig. 9.7. Minzoku Taiwan 
(Taiwanese Folklore) 4, 
! no.3 (1944). 


| 


which had been initiated by Yamamoto Kanae in Japan in the early twen- 
tieth century. His prints are attractively expressive, reflecting his personal 
attachment to and passion for Taiwanese culture (Fig. 9.8). Tateishi was 
born and raised in Taiwan until the age of seven and returned to Taiwan 
to work for nine years in later life. He had a bicultural identity as a Taiwan- 
ese, but also as a Japanese. His observation of the human aspect of culture 
shows his deep understanding of the Taiwanese culture. He was a partial 
insider, but was also equipped with the objective eyes of an outsider filled 
with insatiable curiosity. Tateishi propagated the idea of the native and 
local color by means of powerful modern images. 


Development of Local Business and 
Consumers of Native Crafts 


While the discovery and esthetic construction of Taiwanese crafts by 
Japanese intellectuals continued, a new craft industry of pottery, lacquer, 
wood, bamboo, rush, glass, and paper was rapidly developed by the Japa- 
nese. Although all the crafts, except those of lacquer and glass, had already 
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Fig. 9.8. Tate- 
ishi Tetsuomi, 
“Takegasa Ami- 
ori” (Bamboo 
Hat Weaving), 
Minzoku Tai- 
wan (Taiwanese 
Folklore) 3, no. 8 
(1943). 


existed in Taiwan, this new craft industry, employing modern technology 
and business management, was developed during the Japanese period. Ini- 
tiated by Japanese entrepreneurs, the new craft industry was often heavily 
subsidized by the colonial government. The government and entrepreneurs 
created a large number of local jobs and also implemented craft training as 
part of vocational and art curricula at schools. Apart from a few traditional 
crafts, such as Nantou pottery and Sanyi and Tongshao wood carvings, 
which continued to be made, the new crafts industry focused mainly on 
items that fitted Japanese-style living in Taiwan and mainland Japan. The 
list of items manufactured includes building materials, sanitary wares, sci- 
entific instruments, furniture, kitchen crockery, tableware, clothing, and 
household objects made of pottery, lacquer, wood, bamboo, rush, glass, 
and paper. 

Among these new crafts, those relevant to my discussion are the ones 
imbued with Japanese views of Taiwanese local color. The first example 
is the Taiwan hat (Fig. 9.9), often called the Tanshui [Danshui] hat or the 


Taiwan/Oriental panama hat, which was made from either local materials, 
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such as Taiko [Dajia] rush (Scirpus trigueter) or Rintou (Pandang/Pan- 
danus tectorius sol) or from twisted paper strings. It was manufactured, 
in general, by women working in family businesses and factories in the 
western seaside towns and central areas, or by prisoners, and this became 
a major industry. The hats became an icon of modern Western fashion as 
well as the symbol of a successful local Taiwanese crafts industry. The sec- 
ond example is tableware pottery, which was mass-produced in the newly 
developed pottery centers such as Inge and Miaoli?* Typical examples 
are the plates decorated with an exotic Taiwanese landscape that often 
resembles Tanshui, an idealized image of Taiwanese scenery favored by 
the Japanese, with palm trees, and boats on the sea, as well as a mountain 
that frequently seems to resemble Mount Fuji rather than Mount Guan- 
yin (Plate 25). There are also plates and rice bowls with Taiwanese tropi- 
cal plants and flowers, such as the pineapple and the moss-orchid (Pha- 
laenopsis aphrodite reichd). The third example is Horainuri (Formosan 
lacquerware) (Plate 26). The history of Taiwanese lacquer proper began 
in 1921, when Yamashita Shinji, a Japanese entrepreneur, planted lacquer 
trees imported from Vietnam, but the lacquer craft industry had actually 
begun earlier, in 1916, when lacquer artist Yamanaka Ko established a 
studio. This developed into the officially funded Yamanaka Gakko (Ya- 
manaka School)/Taichü Shiritsu Kogei Denshüjo (Taichung [Taizhong] 
City Craft Institute) where the first generation of lacquer artists, such as 
Lai Kao-shan [Lai Gaoshan], Wang Qingshuang, Wang Lucun, and Chen 
Huogqing, trained. There was a heavy demand for Horainuri (Formosan 
lacquerware) during this period, and typical examples include round trays, 
flower vases, coasters, cigarette and stationery boxes, with designs that in- 
cluded dancing aboriginal people, pineapples, bananas, and exotic tropical 
plants and insects? The fourth example is the hanging wood sculpture 
panel with a design based on tropical plants and flowers such as moss-or- 
chid, which was popular as a wedding gift,” and plates in the shape of a 
banana or lotus leaves.” The Japanese-imposed local color was also trans- 
ferred from the schools of Western-style fine art, mainly through Huang 
Tushui, the first Taiwanese sculpture student to study at the Tokyo School 
of Fine Arts from 1915-1920. Huang influenced Taiwanese wood carvers 
particularly in terms of the realistic style, which reflected modern Japanese 
Western-style sculpture, and the subject of Taiwanese local color, which 
depicted idealized images of the countryside that the Japanese favored. For 
example, it is evident that the works of Li Yucang, an eminent Taiwanese 
wood carver, pursue the theme of Taiwanese local color through his wood 
sculptures of water buffaloes and tigers.” 


The ideas of local color that had been imposed by Japanese designers 
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Fig. 9.9. Women and children making “Taiwan hats.” Reprinted from Taichüshü, 


Hontó ni okeru böshi (Hats in Taiwan), Taichüshü, 1930. 


and manufacturers were propagated among thousands of local factory 
workers and consumers through ordinary consumable objects, the designs 
of which included exotic and tropical images of Taiwan. 


Craft Industry and Colonial Policy 
As Chiang Shao-ying [Jiang Shaoying] and Chuang Po-ho [Zhuang Bohe] 


have already pointed out, craft goods are not only esthetic objects, but are 
also of economic and practical importance.” Certain Taiwanese crafts — 
most notably Taiwan hats and bamboo products — had been carefully se- 
lected for promotion as new industries in order to bring profits to Japan 
without directly competing with Japanese industry. Crafts that did not 
inspire Japanese interest, such as the creation of dolls for the traditional 
puppet theatre and crafts related to indigenous religions, were suppressed 
and left to disappear.^ 

Bamboo was selected as an important export product for Western mar- 
kets and as a product that would enable local industry to develop. Bruno 
Taut and Charlotte Perriand also chose bamboo as the appropriate mate- 
rial for export product designs and gave influential advice to that effect to 
the Japanese Ministry of Industry and Commerce. Yanagi talked about 
promoting Taiwanese folkcrafts to preserve and develop local handcraft 
industries, and referred to cases in Germany and Italy in support of his 
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argument.” Kanaseki also expressed his support for the development of 
local industries as providing an additional business opportunity for farm- 
ers.” Yan Shuilong, another enthusiastic advocate, articulated the national 
benefit of the industry and proposed that promoting Taiwanese folkcrafts 
would improve the living standards of farmers. He stressed the rationale 
that crafts were important for the nation as “the silent tools to achieve the 
diplomatic mission of propagating one’s own culture.”® 

Some crafts were promoted as useful substitutes (daiydhin) for metal 
or precious materials such as leather during the war, and new ideas for 
substitute crafts were widely encouraged and subsidized as part of na- 
tional policy (kokusaku)^* For example, bamboo was a much talked-about 
material for substitute products. Bamboo became the “hero of the time" 
(jidai no chóji), and this dispelled its prior image, which was associated with 
malaria.” The reinforcement of concrete for buildings with bamboo instead 
of iron was enthusiastically discussed during the late 1930s and 1940s 
Bamboo belts and bamboo scourers were manufactured. In the Zhushan 
district, bamboo stretchers and bamboo suitcases were manufactured for 
the Japanese army from the late 1930s into the 1940s (Fig. 9.10)? Bam- 
boo represented the “simple,” “plain,” “healthy,” “thrifty” lifestyle that was 
appropriate for a nation at war, and it became a focus of national inter- 
est as well as the national icon of Taiwan. In Nantou pottery, shelter jars 
— a modification of the traditional water jars — were also produced for the 


military? In the field of lacquer, Chen Huoging recalled manufacturing 
black thermos flasks for soldiers.” 


Vernacularism and Colonial Cultural Policy 


Behind these practical objectives was a strong incentive involving a roman- 
tic but also highly political key concept — vernacularism. As Chuan-ying 
Yen [Juanying Yan] notes, “local color" was the key idea in the Taiwan 
Fine Arts Exhibition (Taiten) sponsored by the colonial government, 
which aimed “to improve Taiwan’s status by propagating the achievement 
of Taiwan both in Japan and the world through art works which introduce 
the characteristics of Taiwanese climate and human nature.”” This idea 
of local color, a synonym for vernacularism, functioned as colonial propa- 
ganda by stressing Taiwan as one of the regions of Japan. This propaganda 
was fulfilled visually by the selection of works for prestigious awards and 
led to the construction ofa particular genre: the “art of the southern coun- 
try” in the Western-style paintings and the “Taiwanese-type” in the Ori- 
ental/Japanese-style paintings." In crafts, too, slogans such as "love native 
culture" (kyodo ai) and “native awareness" (kyodo ishiki) were often cited 
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Fig. 9.10. Huang Tushan, a Japanese-style woven bamboo kõri basket made for the 


Japanese military, 58 x 35 x 20 cm, 1940s. Collection of Huang Tushan. Reprinted 
from Huang Shyh-huei [Huang Shihui], Minzu yishi Huang Tushan zhuyi shenming 
shi (The Life History of Huang Tushan: National Artist of Bamboo Art). Nantou- 
xian Zhushan: Sheliao Wenjiao Jijinhui, 1999. 


as part of the nationalistic campaign. During the 1940s, to lift the nation’s 
morale as well as to control production and consumption, the government 
implemented a standardization policy on household products both on the 
Japanese mainland and in Taiwan. Regulatory organizations were estab- 
lished, such as the Great Japan Crafts Association (Dai Nippon Kogeikai) 
in 1942, which later became the Japanese Association for Regulating Arts 
and Crafts (Nippon Bijutsu oyobi Kogei Tosei Kyokai), the Taiwan Crafts 
Association (Taiwan Kogei Kyokai) in 1941, and the Taiwan Household 
Culture Promotion Council (Taiwan Seikatsu Bunka Shinkokai) in 1943. 
Local folkcrafts came into the spotlight as icons of the national culture and 
became an inspirational model for the household products of the nation 
at war. Their "simple and healthy beauty" and *local color" were idealized 
within a “bottom-up” rhetoric that asserted that national solidarity results 
from unity at the local level. Local folkcrafts were ever more openly politi- 
cized and became instruments of nationalism. Yanagi Soetsu praised the 
model of Nazi Germany, which promoted the use of local handcrafts in 
daily life in the barracks in the belief that “the nation is strengthened by 
the people who love the nation and love local culture." Yan Shuilong, as 
a trustee member of the Taiwan Household Culture Promotion Council, 
also enthusiastically promoted Taiwanese folkcrafts as having a distinctive 
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local color among the Japanese regional cultures and stressed their impor- 
tance in strengthening the Japanese national culture.” 

This vernacularism was a key vehicle for the Japanization of the Taiwan- 
ese under the late colonial cultural policy, particularly during the 1940s. The 
sophistication of its techniques are particularly apparent in the kéminka 
policy under the “New Order” (shin taisei), proclaimed by the Prime Minis- 
ter Konoe Fumimaro in 1938 after Japan went to war with China. Kominka 
forced the Taiwanese people to assimilate and integrate into Japan as impe- 
rial subjects. It imposed various reforms to standardize and “Japanize” the 
subjects of the Japanese empire, which became known as the Greater East 
Asia Co-prosperity Sphere (Daitoa kydeiken).” The purpose of kéminka 
was to create “national unity” and solidarity in order to mobilize for the 
coming war. Counterbalancing the tight control of kéminka, vernacular- 
ism was encouraged as part of cultural policy in order to play a conciliatory 
role. 

“Vernacular education” was considered to be instrumental in making 
Taiwanese people aware of their local culture as a part of Japanese culture. It 
served to strengthen their ideological stance in respect of the development 
of the Japanese race and was a basis for Japanese expansion into the south- 
ern regions as the heart of the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.” It 
was also frequently suggested that vernacularism should be imposed with 
“paternal compassion.””” Yanagi is apologetic, for example, about his use of 
the terms “primitive” and “savage,” saying they were “our careless expres- 
sions”’* and praised the beauty of Taiwanese aboriginal textiles, which he 
regarded as superior to Japanese textiles produced on the mainland.” But 
he also wrote, “Certainly they [Taiwanese] can not differentiate between 
good and bad things. The Japanese are the people who discover beauty. 
Therefore the Japanese have to raise their [Taiwanese] aesthetic sense by 
displaying beautiful things. This is the responsibility of the Japanese.” 

Like Yanagi who, as a privileged Japanese colonizer, evaluated beauty 
through the dominant power, the Japanese imposed vernacularism as an 
integral part of their colonial cultural policy. 


Vernacularism and Imperialism 


The theme of vernacularism inspired heated debate among intellectuals 
toward the end of the war. Minzoku Taiwan showed a keen interest in this 
topic and organized two important panel discussions. The 1943 discus- 
sion focused on how Taiwanese folklore studies could contribute to Japa- 
nese folklore studies and the kéminka movement. For example, “ancestor 
worship” (sosen sūhai) was nominated by Yanagita Kunio, an authority on 
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folklore studies, as an important subject, not only because it highlighted 
the similarity between Japanese, Koreans, and Taiwanese, thereby creat- 
ing a sense of solidarity and community among them, but also because 
ancestor worship provided a smooth route for the propagation of worship 
of the Japanese emperor. A good-luck talisman from the Ise Shrine could 
thus be placed on the family altar in every household.” This kind of idea 
spurred on Kanaseki’s realization that the effective manipulation of folk- 
lore studies could be used for political ends, such as the eradication from 
the memory of the Taiwanese people of their ancestral past as Chinese.” 
From 1940 to 1945 Mingei, the instrumental magazine of the Mingei 
movement, also focused on the role of crafts in the New Order. Discussions 
of this started in 1940 with the proposal by the Japanese Folkcrafts Associa- 
tion of a “Standard Beauty in the New Order,” which represented the “na- 
tional” and “healthy” beauty of collective local crafts? The debate moved 
on to “careful selection” of local handcrafts in the colonies and the promo- 
tion of vernacularism by stressing the superiority ofhandwork over Western 
machine products, so as to manipulate the psychology of the colonized to 
direct their interest towards cooperation with Japan." It developed further 
into the idea of a Japanese mission to “wake up nativism" by demonstrat- 
ing their protection of primitive crafts in the southern colonies as a signifi- 
cant part of the “development of the colonial race," and to establish “the 
Greater East Asian Craft Culture" as a collective of local crafts? Different 
kinds of posters astutely combined the progressive images of vernacular 
craft: one showed a Taiwan hat (the Oriental panama), another showed the 
Asian cultures and races within the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere 
protected by the hat, and yet others combined the hat with a fighter airplane 
or a battle ship to symbolize the strong Japanese imperial power (Fig. 9.11). 
Vernacularism was embraced in the idea of multiculturalism under the 
empire, though it was obviously multiculturalism with a Japanocentric bias. 
In the ongoing development of close relations between politics and studies 
on folklore and folkcrafts during the war, vernacularism was praised as a 
way to stir up hostility toward the enemy and to replace Westernization, 
which was identified with the enemy. Yanagi Soetsu contrasted “Oriental 
beauty” with “Occidental beauty” by taking examples of Okinawan ka- 
suri and Taiwanese bamboo crafts to emphasize the “innate and original" 
beauty of the Orient. When Yanagi gave a lecture and an exhibition in 
1943, the government enthusiastically supported him with the following 
propaganda: “Yanagi’s project is welcomed by various people . .. who ex- 
pect that his efforts to show that the Oriental beauty in Taiwanese crafts 
that are deeply rooted in Taiwanese everyday life will overcome the taste 
for American and British styles.”*” Tomiyama Ichiro points out that “coop- 
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Fig. 9.11. Poster 

of “Oriental Panama/ 
Taiwan Hat,” 1935. 
Reprinted from Shisei 
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erativism,” as the ideology of the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere, 
functioned to “justify Japanese invasion in contrast to ‘white’ colonial rule" 
by adopting Japanocentric multiculturalism to respect unique cultures, 
thereby masking “a naked racism or nationalism.”** Here, vernacularism 
has been clearly used as part of this cooperativism. 


Nativism in the Postcolonial Period: 
Yan Shuilong and Others 


The vernacularism imposed by the Japanese seems to have been em- 
braced by the Taiwanese in the postcolonial period. Its continuity and 
development in new directions are particularly evident in the work of Yan 
Shuilong, a graduate of the Tokyo School of Fine Arts and a multitalented 
artist. On the one hand he was a leading painter in the modern Western 
style, but he was also a pioneer product designer and a leader of the folk- 
crafts movement in Taiwan.” Before World War II, Yan was already in- 
tegrated into the major craft scene in Japan and Taiwan. In 1941 the In- 
dustrial Arts Research Institute (IARI) organized the first Exhibition of 
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Household Products for the Nation (Kokumin Seikatsu Yohin Tenrankai) 
at Takashimaya department store in Tokyo.” It was a large-scale official ex- 
hibition designed to deliver national propaganda to the public by showing 
what was regarded as appropriate as a standard lifestyle for a nation at war. 
Yan, who exhibited much-praised rush shopping bags in this important 
exhibition, was the only exhibitor from the Japanese colonies." Yan was 
also active in the Japanese-inspired Taiwanese folkcraft movement scene, 
working together with Yanagi and Kanaseki; he was also a trustee member 
of the Taiwan Household Culture Promotion Council (Taiwan Seikatsu 
Bunka Shinkokai) in the 1940s. On his return from studying in Japan 
and France, fueled by a vision of establishing an institution of crafts in 
Taiwan, he carried out colonial government-sponsored field research on 
Taiwanese folkcrafts in 1941. He also called for the nationwide develop- 
ment of indigenous crafts, which he called " jyz kégei” (freeborn crafts), a 
notion equivalent to the modern concept of "primitive folk craft." He did 
this by praising Scandinavian and French models as well as the German na- 
tional promotion of their crafts and the Nazi cultural policy that officially 
promoted indigenous crafts — including those from the colonies — for use 
in modern life and industry." It is clear that Yan's ideas were in line with 
those of the English Arts & Crafts movement and its Japanese equivalent, 
the Mingei or folkcrafts movement. Chiang Shao-ying [Jiang Shaoying] 
recalls from his student days that Yan often referred to the ideas of Ruskin 
and Morris as well as Yanagi’s Japanese folkcraft theory.” At the same time, 
Yan’s practical ideas also seem to have reflected Yamamoto Kanae’s ideas of 
social reform and the improvement of the local economy, and this was in 
line with the ideas of Ruskin, Morris, and Tolstoy. Armed with these mod- 
ern ideas of a national “art and industry for life," he experimented with 
creating modern marketable designs for local folkcrafts, such as bamboo 
furniture, wood work, rush crafts, and textiles (Figs. 9.12 and 9.15). 

After the war his ideas blossomed. In 1952, he wrote a seminal book 
on the crafts of the Taiwanese aboriginal and Han people, Taiwan gon- 
gyi (Taiwanese Crafts), the first of its kind by a Taiwanese. His ideas and 
works greatly appealed to the public and officials, and, as a result, academic 
and industrial institutions for crafts, including the Nantou-xiang Gongyi 
Yanjiuban (Nantou County Crafts Research Institute), were established 
throughout Taiwan during the 1950s and 1960s. He himself became widely 
engaged in crafts education during this period. Yan's ideal was also realized 
when he was appointed as chief designer for Taiwan Shougongye Tuiguang 
Zhongxin (THPC: the Taiwan Handicraft Promotion Center). This cen- 
ter was established in 1956 on the advice of an American designer, Russel 
Wright, who had been commissioned by the United States Department of 
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Fig. 9.12. Yan Shuilong, bamboo furniture, originally produced in 1950s (reproduction in 1990). Collection 
of the Yan family. Reprinted from Tu Yinge, Lanyu, Zhuangshi: Yan Shuilong (Lanyu, Decoration: Yan 


Shuilong). Taipei: Xiongshi Tushu, 1993. 


Fig. 9.13. Yan Shuilong, a lotus stalk 
bag, wool tie, design for ties, belt buck- 
les, rush mat, 1950s. Collection of the 
Yan family. Reprinted from Tu Yinge, 
Lanyu, Zhuangshi: Yan Shuilong 
(Lanyu, Decoration: Yan Shuilong). 
Taipei: Xiongshi Tushu, 1993. 


State. The purpose ofthis center was based on the Taiwanese version of the 
proposal, called the Japanese Good Handcrafts Promotion Scheme, that 
Wright had presented to the Japanese government some time between 1955 
and 1957, and which was only partially realized in Japan in 1958 as Marute 
or the Hand project. The mission of THPC was to encourage research and 
development of modern design as sourced from Chinese traditional design, 
Han Taiwanese folkcrafts, and Taiwanese aboriginal crafts; the organiza- 
tion was also to conduct marketing and promotion of these export prod- 
ucts. On the occasion of being invited by the Taiwanese government to 
give advice on craft industry, Koike Shinji, an influential design historian, 
reported that this scheme was more successful in Taiwan than in Japan.” 
During and after the Japanese period, Yan maintained an excellent balance 
between Japanese colonial policy and Taiwanese nationalism, supporting 
the Japanese interest in promoting Taiwanese export crafts and wartime 
substitute production, but also encouraging the promotion of local indus- 
try, increasing the employment of Taiwanese people, and creating a dis- 
tinctive Taiwanese cultural identity to promote its “excellence.” 

Yan’s nationalistic advocacy of Taiwanese native “art for life” has contin- 
ued to inspire the contemporary Taiwanese craft world.”” Takeyama-gun 
Takezai Kogei Denshüjo (the Zhushan County Bamboo Crafts Institute), 
which was initially set up by the Japanese colonial government to train 
craftsmen to make woven bamboo crafts for the export industry in 1938, 
continued to develop under the guidance of such people as Yan Shuilong. 
Now called Guoli Taiwan Gongyi Yanjiusuo (the National Taiwan Craft 
Research Institute), it has functioned as a think tank and a training center 
for product design as well as for one-off crafts, promoting the idea of “native 
Taiwaneseness." In close liaison with the National Taiwan Craft Research 
Institute and the Nantou County Bamboo Crafts Association (Nantou- 
xiang Zhuyi Xuehui), founded in 1997, a large community of commercial 
bamboo manufacturers and designers in Nantou county have been carry- 
ing out research on technical and design development and on production 
for domestic and export markets. Lin Chunhan [Lin Qunhan] of Green 
Bamboo Art Co., for example, has been actively designing bamboo public 
art as well as unique household objects and furniture (Fig. 9.14). The first 
generation of bamboo weavers, including Huang Tushan, Wu Shengzong, 
and Chang Zhenjing, trained in the Zhushan County Bamboo Crafts 
Institute during the Japanese period and went on to become leading fig- 
ures in studio bamboo art (Fig. 9.15)" Bamboo craft artists also formed a 
community in the Zhushan (Bamboo Mountain) district in the Nantou 
county. Yu Weizhi, for example, has been creating a new “native” art of 


bamboo carving, while Chen Jingfu of Shenghuo Gongzuo Fang has been 
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pursuing his grand vision of a Taiwanese “bamboo paradise” and a func- 
tional native art for life, in line with Yan Shuilong’s ideas, in his Bamboo 
Culture Park.” This park is a tourist site where people can see a large bam- 
boo forest with 108 different kinds of bamboo and learn all about the im- 
portance of bamboo from ecological and cultural perspectives. Visitors can 
also taste a set meal of bamboo dishes served in bamboo containers, and 
can view and purchase Chen’s bamboo craft works ranging from tea sets 
to furniture. Subsidized by the government, aboriginal communities have 
also been actively working on reviving their craft tradition, based upon 
the objects collected during the Japanese colonial period. The work of Fan 
San-mei (Awhai) of the Saisiat tribe, one of the most talented bamboo and 
cane artists, shows how makers creatively weave the traditional patterns 
(Fig. 9.16). 

A strong desire to construct a native identity is also particularly iden- 
tifiable in pottery and lacquer work, which has continued from the Japa- 
nese period. Nantou pottery has developed further, with Lin Kuo-long 
[Lin Guolong]’s Sheyao (Snake kiln), the oldest kiln existing in Taiwan 
from the Japanese period, as a center of cultural and educational activities. 
Meanwhile, Inge has also developed as a commercial pottery town, and 
has become the center of a historical archive of Taiwanese pottery with the 
opening of the Taipei County Yingko [Inge] Ceramic Museum (Taipei- 
xiangli Inge Taoci Bowuguan) in 2000. This museum collects pottery pro- 
duced during the Japanese period (Plate 25), recognizing its importance in 
the history of Taiwanese pottery, and recently started to sell reproductions 
of tableware at the shop, reflecting the trend that those original folkcrafts 
have increasingly become esthetic and collectable objects (Fig. 9.17). 

The first generation of lacquer craftsmen, such as Lai Kao-shan [Lai 
Gaoshan], Wang Qingshuang, Wang Lucun, and Chen Huoging, trained at 
the Yamanaka Gakko (Yamanaka School)/Taichü Shiritsu Kogei Denshüjo 
(Taichung [Taizhong] City Craft Institute) during the Japanese period. 
They became leading figures in studio lacquer art and taught many contem- 
porary lacquer artists such as Hwang Lih-shwu [Huang Lishu] (Plate 27), Lai 
Tsough-ming [Lai Zuoming], and Li Hsing-lung [Li Xinglong] (Plate 28), 
whose works have innovative, native style. Craft awards and exhibitions have 
been encouraged by the Council for Cultural Affairs (CCA). The Weaving 
and Textile Crafts Awards, started in 1995, the National Crafts Awards in 
1997, and the Traditional Crafts Awards in 1998 have been functioning as 
an official framework for the preservation of traditional craft skills and the 
encouragement of traditional native art. The activities of research, collec- 
tion, and preservation have been carried out by Chuantong Yishu Yanjiusuo 


(School of Traditional Arts) in Guoli Taipei Yishu Daxue (Taipei National 
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Fig. 9.14. Lin Chunhan [Lin Qunhan]/Green Bamboo Art Co., bamboo table set, 
1999. Reprinted from Nantou-xiang Zhuyi Xuehui, Nantou zhuyi tezhan: Xin- 
chuanxin zhuyiging (Nantou Bamboo Art Special Exhibition: The Spirit of Heritage 
Transmission and the Passion for Bamboo Art). Nantou-xiang Zhushan: Nantou- 
xian Zhuyi Xuehui. 


Fig. 9.15. Huang Tushan, flower 
vase, bamboo, 27 X 32 cm, 1993. 
Collection of Huang Tushan. 
Reprinted from Xingzhenyuan 
Wenhua Jianshe Weiyuanhui, 
Taiwan gongyi zhi mei (The 
Beauty of Taiwanese Crafts). 
Taipei: Xingzhenyuan Wenhua 
Jianshe Weiyuanhui, 1997. iL 


Fig. 9.16. Fan San-mei 
(Awhai), “Dragon-Snake 
vase,” bamboo, lacguered, 
35 X 46 cm, 2002. Col- 
lection of Fan San-mei 


(Awhai). 


Fig. 9.17. Reproductions of 
tableware developed during 

the Japanese period and sold 

at the shop in Taipei-xiangli 
Inge Taoci Bowuguan (Taipei 
County Yingko [Inge] Ceramic 
Museum). Photograph Yuko 


Kikuchi, 2005. 


University of the Arts), Peitou [Beitou] Wenwu Guan (Taiwan Folk Arts 
Museum [sic]) in Peitou [Beitou] established in 1983, Zhuyi Bowuguan 
(Bamboo Art Museum), and Bianzhi Bowuguan (Weaving and Textile 
Museum) in Fengyuan established in 1987 and 1990 respectively. 
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Conclusion 


Modernity in Taiwanese crafts was brought about by Japanese colonialism. 
With the start of academic research on crafts as part of colonial scientific 
studies, Taiwanese crafts were scrutinized, collected, preserved, and tax- 
onomized according to the modern European system. Japanese coloniz- 
ers involved in the study of Taiwanese crafts were all trained in European 
academic disciplines, and therefore it was inevitable that Taiwanese craft 
studies would reflect their European modernist gaze. Vernacularism was 
one of the most influential modern, colonial discourses, and it constructed 
a selective representation of Taiwanese crafts. Sakai Naoki problematized 
universalism and particularism, positioned as two sides of the same coin 
in the idea of modernism. On the one hand, the idea of universalism in 
the Occident subordinated and neglected the Orient as an impenetrable 
entity. On the other hand, Japanese modernism was created as a particular 
antithesis of the universal Occidental modernism, which culminated in 
the wartime slogan of “overcoming the modern" (Kindai no Chékoku).”” 
Nativism is a particularism opposed to universalism. It played a significant 
role in shaping Japanese modernism to create a Japanese identity that was 
opposed to Occidental modernism as it appeared under cultural coloniza- 
tion by the Occident. Then in parallel with Japanese imperial expansion, 
this axis of universalism and particularism reproduced the subsystem in 
the Japanocentric order to reposition Japan as universal and Japanese colo- 
nies as particular in the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere. Modern- 
ism was thus refracted via Japan and transferred to Taiwan under Japanese 
colonization. 

Vernacularism cannot exist independently without a universal historiog- 
raphy. As Ranajit Guha points out, it is contained under the framework of a 
colonial power relation."? Certainly, the discourse of native Taiwaneseness 
under the Japanese colonization is such a case. How we should analyze its 
transformation by Yan Shuilong and other postcolonial Taiwanese move- 
ments, and its continuity into present activities in Taiwanese crafts, is not 
certain, but in view of the fact that they are now being boosted by the ruling 
Democratic Progressive Party’s ideological localism and the neonationalis- 
tic independence movement, it may not be untenable to argue that the same 
recurrent formula can be applied in this creation of a particular Taiwan. 


Notes 


1. See Yanaihara 1988 (1929) for the protest movements by the nationalists and 
peasants; Sung-sheng Yvonne Chang describes the writers of the Taiwanese 
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New Literature movement as those who “simultaneously played the roles of 
the oppressor and the bestower of cultural prestige,” in Chang 1999, 271; Liu 
1995. 

2. Hobsbawm and Ranger 1994 (1983). 

3. Vlastos 1998b; Ivy 1995. 

4. Scheiner 1998; Vlastos 1998a; Young 1998. 

5. Robertson 1998. 

6. Hashimoto 1998; Harootunian 1998. 

7. Vlastos 1998b, 14-15. 

8. Tomiyama 1997. 

9. Hu and Cui 1998. 

10. Sugiyama’s work includes Sugiyama 1929a, 1929b. 

11. Miyagawa’s work includes Miyagawa 1930. 

12. Tsukide 1903, 52, 55. 

13. For example, “Banzoku no bu" (Savage section) in Taiwan sótokufu hakubu- 
tsukan shozohin mokuroku (Inventory of Taiwan Government-General Mu- 
seum Collection) 1927 lists a wide ranging substantial collection of tribal tools 
and crafts at the museum. 

14. Kikuchi and Watanabe 1997, 313-315. 

15. I am grateful to Yang Mengzhe for providing information about Yamamoto 
Kanaes visits to Taiwan. 

16. Yamamoto 1924a. 

17. Yamamoto 1924c. He admires Taiwanese aboriginal crafts as "the world's 
second best after the Scandinavian crafts,” in Yamamoto 192 4j. 

18. Yamamoto 1924d. 

19. Yamamoto 192 4i. 

20. Yamamoto 192.48. 

21. Yamamoto 1924€. 

22. Yamamoto 1924h. 

23. Yamamoto 192.4g. 

24. Yamamoto 1924d; Yamamoto 192 4b, 46-49; Yamamoto 1925, 49-50. 

25. Yamamoto 1924d, 192. 4f. 

26. For further details about the Mingei movement and its theory, see Kikuchi 
2004. 

27. Nagata 1998. 

28. Kikuchi 2004. 

29. His visit as a VIP was reported in the local Japanese newspaper Taiwan nichi- 
nichi shinpó. Taiwan nichinichi shinpo (24 March; 14, 16, 17 April 1943). 

30. As far as I could identify, eighty-seven aboriginal textiles and twenty Han 
Taiwanese and aboriginal objects, including bamboo furniture, baskets, hats, 
and wooden crafts, are collected at the Japan Folk Crafts Museum. 

31. Yanagi 1981d (19432), 613. 

32. Yanagi 1981f (1945), 563. 

33. Luxurious fabrics which had been imported to Japan from China, India, and 
other Southeast Asian countries during the fourteenth to seventeenth centu- 
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ries. These were used as covers and bags for the special tea ceremony utensils 
and for the mounting of scrolls. 

34. Yanagi 1981f (1945), 563-564. 

35. Yanagi 1981c (1941b), 4.43. 

36. Ibid., 4.41. In fact, bamboo also exists in Africa and South America. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Yanagi 1981d (19433), 602. 

39. Ibid., 606—607. 

40. Ibid., 608. 

41. Taiwan nichinichi shinp (16 April 1943); Yanagi 1981d (19432), 611. 

42. Yanagi 1981e (194b), 137. 

43. Taut 1943; Perriand 1941; Taiwan nichinichi shinpo (16 April 1943); Yanagi 
1981d (1943a), 612; Yanagi 1981b (19 41a), 543-544; Kanaseki 19 43a, 234—236. 

44. Taut 1943; Perriand 1941. 

45. MacKenzie 1995, 130. 

46. Nagata 1998. 

47. Kawai 1941; Kawai, Yanagi, and Shikiba 1941. 

48. These Taiwanese craftsmen probably include Xu Zhengsheng, Chen Zan- 
cheng, Xu Zheng, and Xu Jinlong mentioned in Chiang [Jiang] 1988b, 24. 

49. Kawai, Yanagi, and Shikiba 1941, 15. 

50. Ibid., 14. 

51. Kenmochi 1942, 23. 

52. Kanaseki 19 43b. 

53. Henshübu 1943. 

54. Chen Xinshang 1996, 1997; Xu Wenqin and Zhou 1993. 

ss. Chuang [Zhuang] 1997; Huang Li-shu and Ueng 1996. I am particularly 
grateful to Hwang Lih-shwu [Huang Lishu], who has given me abundant in- 
formation about the development of Taiwanese lacquer crafts. 

56. Interview with Lee Ping-kuei [Li Binggui] in May 2001. 

57. Collected by the graduate students of the Taipei National University of Arts, 
Chen Yifang, Luo Yulun, Huang Jihong and Yuan Ruiyun. 

58. Chiang [Jiang], Chen, Luo, Huang and Yuan 2000, 3o. 

59. Chiang [Jiang] 1991; Chuang [Zhuang] 1990, 1994. 

60. Chiang [Jiang] 1991, part 1: 30-31; Chuang [Zhuang] 1990, 121; 1994, 86. 

61. Taiwan nichinichi shinpó, 16 April 1943. 

62. Kanaseki 1942. 

63. Yan 1942. 

64. For example, Taiwan nichinichi shinpó, 10 April 1940. 

65. Taiwan nichinichi shinpó, 24 May 1940. 

66. Kenchiku Zasshi 1940; Taiwan nichinichi shinpo, s May 1940; Taiwan nichi- 
nichi shinpo, 3 July 1940d. 

67. Taiwan nichinichi shinpo, 3 July 1940d, 24 May 1940c. 

68. Takeyama-gun Yakusho 1940, 72; Huang Shyh-huei et al. 1999a, 10-11. 

69. The potters engaging in making the shelter jars were not drafted. Interview 
with Lin Kuo-long [Lin Guolong], the third owner of Sheyao (Snake kiln) in 
May 2001. 
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70. Huang Li-shu and Ueng 1996, 29. 

71. Yen [Yan] Chuan-ying 2001c, vol. 2: 229-230. 

72. Ibid., 226-240, 544-561. 

73. Taiwan nichinichi shinpo, 16 April 1943. 

74. Yan 1943. 

75. Chou [Zhou] 1996. 

76. Nobe 1942, 45. 

77. Ibid. 

78. Yanagi 1981f (1945), 564. 

79. Ibid. 

80. Ibid., 602. 

81. “Zadankai: Yanagita Kunio shi o Kakomite: Daitoa Minzokugaku no 
Kensetsu to Minzoku Taiwan no Shimei” 1943. 

82. Ibid., 10-11. 

83. Nihon Mingei Kyokai 1940, 4. 

84. “Zadankai: Atarashiki Seikatsu Bunka no Shomondai” 1941, 41-43. 

85. Funakoshi 19 42, 52. 

86. Nagano 1943, 14. 

87. Taiwan nichinichi shinpó, 14 April 1943. 

88. Tomiyama 1997, 217. 

89. HuangShyh-huei and Peng 2001 is extremely informative on Yan Shuilong's 
activities in craft industry. 

90. Kogei nyüsu 19 41. 

91. "Kokumin seikatsu yohin ten: Ippan shuppinbutsu ni tsuite: Daiichirui” 
1941, 462—463. 

92. Yan's work is also contextualized well in the cross-cultural folkcrafts move- 
ments in Chiang [Jiang] 1988a, 10-16; “Taiwan no zokei bunka undo” 1945, 
184-185. 

93. Yan 1942, 22—25; 1952, I16—125. 

94. Chiang [Jiang] 19882, 1o. 

95. Koike 1963. 

96. Yan 1997. 

97. For the development of bamboo art and industry in Zhushan, see Huang, 
Shyh-huei [Huang Shihui] et al., eds. 1999b. 

98. Further information about Chen Jingfu's Bamboo Culture Park is available 
from www.bamboo.org.tw. 

99. Sakai 1989. 

100. Guha 1992. 
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158; ideology, 10, 13235; view of 
women, 132n35, 133. See also Literati 
tradition 

costume. See clothing and cloth 

crafts, 2, 217—247; colonial moder- 
nity and, 219, 228, 244; esthetic 
approach to, 218—219, 222-223, 
226; Euroamerican validation of, 
223—228, 224-226; in exhibitions, 
218—219, 223, 224, 228, 237—238, 
241; Han Taiwanese, 5, 219, 222— 
223; identity and, 14, 218; institutes 
for, 238—241; Japanese colonialism 
and, 232-237, 237, 24.4; Japanese 
modernism and, 223-228, 224- 
226, 244; local color in, 220, 222, 


230—232, 233; Mingei (Japanese 
folkcrafts) movement, 222—223, 227, 
236; Minzoku Taiwan (Taiwanese 
Folklore) magazine, 228-229; 
modernity/modernism and, 218, 
222, 223-228, 224—226, 244; nativ- 
ism (xiangtu zhuyi) in, 217-218, 
228—229, 237—244, 239, 242, 243, 
Plates 27-28; Nazi policy on, 234, 
238; politics and, 218—219, 223, 
233-237, 24.4; refraction, 11, 222, 
244; research, collection, and pres- 
ervation of, 218—219, 223, 241-2433 
Russian peasant crafts movement, 
219, 222; socioeconomic reform 
and, 219—222, 220, 221; vernacular- 
ism in, 217—218, 228, 233—237, 237, 
244. See also aboriginal crafts; and 
specific media 

crafts industry: development of, 
229—232; institutes for, 238—241; 
Japanese colonialism and, 232—233; 
regulatory organizations, 234; 
reproductions of historical pieces, 
241, 243; self-identity, recrafting, 
209, 212, 2133 socioeconomic view 
of Yamamoto Kanae, 219—222, 220, 
221; substitute products (daiyohin), 
233, 234. See also specific media 


Democratic Progressive Party (DPP), 
170,244. 

doka, 27, 152 

dress. See clothing and cloth 


“Eight Taiwanese Scenes,” 54-55 

Euroamerican: bamboo and rattan 
crafts, 223-228, 224-226; colonial- 
ism, 9-10, 22, 34-35; Orientalism, 
9—10, 12, 22, 122, 123, 2225 primi- 
tivism, 12, 194—196, 218—223; role 
in construction of neotraditional 
Asian art, 12; travel writing, 22, 
34-35 

exhibitions: aboriginal art and arti- 
facts in, 203-207, 205, 206, 218— 
219, 223; architecture of pavilions 
at, 176—178, 205; in colonial Korea, 
5, 85, 87; in colonial Taiwan, 5—6; 


crafts in, 218—219, 223, 22.4, 225, 
237—238, 241; Paris salons, 112—114; 
recognition of Taiwanese contem- 
porary art in, 1; vernacularism in, 
13; women, images of, 120—122, 125; 
women artists participating in, 134, 
135, 136t, 139t, 145, 147, 148, ISI, 152, 
153, 155. See also Bunten; Futen; 
Shin Bunten; Taiten 


exoticism in Oriental/Japanese-style 


painting, 83-85 


exotic South, Taiwan as. See mangoku/ 


nanyó, Taiwan imagined as 


exploration and travel in Western- 


style landscape painting, 39-65; 
colonial modernism, 39—40, 52-53, 
60-62; development of typical Tai- 
wanese landscape, 46-51; dóro san- 
sui (roadscapes), 15, 58, 60, 61; Japa- 
nese colonialism, 39-46, 47, 52-54; 
55, 61-62; maps and mapmaking, 
40, 45, Plate 1; meisho, concept of, 
54; nature, new "modern" view of, 
68; paradoxical harmony of, 40; 
secularization and popularization 
of landscape, 51-55; by Taiwanese 
painters, 55-60, 59, Plates 2-5; 
topographical expansion through 
visual representation, 40-46. See 
also specific artists 


Fan Kanqing, 14 It, 155—158, 156—157, 
162.—163 

Fan San-mei (Awhai), 241, 243 

Fan Yaogeng, 141t, 155 

Fauvism, 71 

folk, concept of, 5, 218, 229 

folkcrafts. See crafts 

Fu, Chao-ching [Chaoqing], 2-5, 8, 
IO, I2, 13, 169-191, 273 

Fujishima Gaijiro, 178 

Fujishima Takeji: colonialism in writ- 
ings and paintings of, 122—124; ex- 
otic South, Taiwan viewed as, 125; 
Korea and, 122—123; as war painter, 
72-74; Western-style landscape 
painting of, 39-40, 50, 71-74, 72, 
Plate 6; women, images of, 115, 
118—124, 121, 125, 128, Plates 11, 13 
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Futen (Taiwan Sotokufu Bijutsu 
Tenrankai or Taiwan Government- 
General Fine Arts Exhibition), 

5; 13, 134, 135, 138, 141, 148, 150, 
164n41 


geisha, 118 

Gérôme, Jean Léon, 112, 115 

Gohara Koto, 6; Guo Kuchu and, 
102—103; local color as used by, 
93-100, 94-95, 98-101, Plate 8; 
Masaki Naohiko and, 84; women 
artists taught by, 89, 102, 134—135, 
136—138t, 143, 153, 161 

Gotó Shinpei, 3, 41, 173 

Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere (Daitóa kyóeiken), 235-237 

Great White City, Japan-Britain exhi- 
bition, 204—205, 20$, 206 

Guo Cuifeng, 136t, 139t, 143-144. 

Guo Xuehu: Oriental/Japanese-style 
paintings of, 88, 97, 100, 102—105, 
104, Plates 9-10; women artists 
and, 137t, 138t 


Han Taiwanese crafts, 5, 219, 222—223. 
See also crafts 

Han Taiwanese people. See hontéjin 

Hayashi Rokuji, 97, 107n31 

Hirohito (prince), 48, 84, 93, 97 

historical Western-style (yofa ) archi- 
tecture: public buildings, 171, 174, 
175-176, 177, 178, 180, Plate 19; 
residences, 180—185, 181—186; 
tombs, 185, 186 

Hobsbawm, Eric, 7, 111, 218 

hontojin (Taiwanese of Han Chinese 
descent), 4; architecture of, 171, 173; 
Huang Tushui, 126—127; in Japanese 
travel writing, 23, 25728, 30-32, 345 
women artists, 152—153, 155 

Hu, Chia-yu [Jiayu], 3, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
193-215, 219, 273 

Huang Hehua, 15, 137t, 139t, 143, 
152—153, 162, Plate 17 

Huang Huaren, 135, 136t, 140, 161 

Huang Tushan, 240, 242 

Huang Tushui, 56-57, 115, 116, 126— 
127, I31, 231 
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Huang Zaozao, 137t, 138t 

Hwang Lih-shwu [Huang Lishu], 241, 
Plate 27 

hybridity, 8—9, 12.4, 141, 180, 188, 
207—209, 208, 222 


identity: aboriginal art and artifacts 
and, 14, 207—215, 208, 210, 211; 
Chen Jin's use of local color and, 
148; Chinese dominance of Japa- 
nese culture, 112; crafts and, 14, 218; 
in Japanese travel writing, 25; in 
Japanese Western-style landscape 
painting, 70—71, 76-79; nangoku/ 
nanyo, Taiwan imagined as, 76-79; 
PRC and Taiwanese identity, 14, 
170; Taiwanese consciousness 
(Taiwan ishi), 13-14; tradition and, 
218. See also “Taiwaneseness” in 
architecture 

imperialism. See Japanese colonialism; 
kominka 

ink painting tradition: lack of atten- 
tion in Taiwan to, 85-87, 88, 105, 
126—127; women artists of Taiwan 
and, 155—160, 156—157, 160 

Ino Kanori, 48, 198—199, 199, 201, 
202, 218, Plate 23 

Ishikawa Kin'ichiro: exoticism of, 
74, 84, 125; modern features and 
people, portrayal of, 60; as pros- 
elytizer of Taiwanese landscape, 
69—71; students of, 50, 56, 58, 70, 
88; Taiwanese visual culture and, 
6; topical expansion through visual 
representation in art of, 41, 41-46, 
43» 47; typical Taiwanese land- 
scape, development of, 47, 50 

Ishikawa Toraji, 47, 49, 51, 56, 57 

Italy, as artistic image, 4-5, 49, 52, 57, 
74-75, 122, 124, 125 


Japan-Britain exhibition, Great 
White City, 204—205, 205, 206 

Japanese art policy following Sino- 
Japanese war, 111-112 

Japanese colonialism, 3-6, 9—10; 
aboriginal art and artifacts, s, 
193—196, 203—207, 209—212; in ar- 


chitecture, 172—173, 179—180, 187- 
189; crafts and, 232-237, 237, 24.4; 
doka, 27, 152; education and, 162; 
Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere (Daitóa kyóeiken), 235-237; 
Japanese travel writing and, 23-26, 
28, 32—35; kóminka, 3—4, 152—133, 
235-237; nangoku/nanyo, Taiwan 
imagined as, 76-79; nanshinron, 
imperial doctrine of, 4, 13, 75-76; 
Oriental/Japanese-style painting 
and, 5-6, 83, 86—87, 91-93, 101-102, 
105-106; ultranationalistic (kokusui 
shugi) thinking, 87; Western-style 
landscape painting and, 6, 39—47, 
52-55, 61—62, 70—79; women, im- 
ages of, 122—126, 128; women artists 
and, 141, 145-146, 150—153, 161—162 

Japanese landscape compared to 
Taiwan’s, 48, 52, 70 

Japanese modernism: in architecture, 
171, 1763 in crafts, 223-228, 224- 
226,244 

Japanese-style architecture in Taiwan, 
171, 174, 175, 176 

Japanese-style painting. See ink paint- 
ing tradition; zihonga; Oriental/ 
Japanese-style painting 

Japanese travel writing, 2, 21-37; ab- 
original Taiwanese (banjin), 23, 25, 
26, 28—29, 32—34, 35, 52; contact 
zone, concept of, 22, 23, 33; cultural 
distance in, 22, 23, 28, 30, 32; Euro- 
american travel writing and colo- 
nialism, 22, 34-353 Fujiyama Raita, 
47; gender, role of, 22, 24, 29, 33, 
34; hontojin, 23, 25-28, 30-32, 34; 
identity in, 23; Ishikawa Kin'ichiro, 
42; Japanese colonialism and, 23- 
26, 28, 32-353 naichijin, 23,24, 
28, 30-31, 34; Nogami Yaeko, 21, 
29-33, 34, 35; race not a feature of, 
34-35; refraction in, 11, 23, 34; Sato 
Haruo, 21, 26-29, 33-35; Tokutomi 
Soho, 21, 23-26, 34 

Japanese Western-style landscape 
painting. See Western-style land- 
scape painting 


Kaburaki Kiyokata, 136t, 145, 147 

Kanaseki Takeo, 5, 106, 228, 233, 236, 
238 

Kawai Kanjiro, 224, 226—228, 227 

Kawai Shinzo, 41, so 

Kawashima Riichiro, 49, 125 

Kawata Akihisa, 72-74 

kikübun. See Japanese travel writing 

Kikuchi, Yuko, 1-17, 55, 217-2.47, 
273-274 

kimono, 89, 90, 115—118, 117, 127—128, 
130, 153 

Kinoshita Seigai, 6, 85, 93-95, 96, 
100-102, Plate 7 

Kitashirakawanomiya Yoshihisa 
Shinno, 24, 52, 64n75 

Kodama Gentaro, 3, 173 

Kojima, Kaoru, 2, 10, 12, 15, 111—132, 
145-146, I51, 222, 274 

kominka (imperialization/Japaniza- 
tion), 3-4, 152—153, 235-237 

Korea, 5, 31, 34, 85, 87, 122—124, 205 

Kuo, Jason C., 2, 15 

Kuomintang [Guomingdang] or 
KMT, 1, 13, 170, 200, 207 

Kuroda Seiki, 112-115, 130 


lacquerware, 231, 233, 241, 243, Plates 
26-28 

Lai, Ming-chu [Mingzhu], 2, 6, 10, 13, 
15, 127, 128, 133—165, 222, 274. 

Lai Kao-shan [Lai Gaoshan], 231, 
241 

landscape, 2, 6, 14—16. See also 
Western-style landscape painting 

Lan Yinding, 50, 56, 57 

Lee Teng-huei [Li Denghui], 170 

Liang Kai, 126—127 

Liao, Hsin-tien [Xintian], 2, 5, 6, 10, 
12, 13, 15, 39-65, 69, 74, 91, 125, 150, 
222,274 

Liao Jichun, 58, Plate $ 

Li Hsing-lung [Li Xinglong], 241, 
Plate 28 

Lin Chunhan [Lin Qunhan], 240, 
242 

Lin Hsien-t'ang [Lin Xiantang], 26, 
27-28, 35, 36n27, 57, 158-159 

Lin Kuo-long [Lin Guolong], 241 
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Lin Yuchou [Lin Yuzhou] of Atammu 
(or Achaowu), 36n23 

Lin Yushan, 88, 136t, 138t 

Lin Yuzhu, 135—141, 138t, 161 

Literati tradition, 104; Fan Kanqing 
and, 141t; Fauvism and, 71; Guo 
Xuehu and, 104; Japanese culture 
and, 112; landscape, 15; refraction, 
10, 11; travelogues, 57; women, im- 
ages of, 118, 120, 130, 133, 162 

Li Xia, 1411, 155 

Li Yan, 136t, 139t, 143 

Li Zefan, 50, 58, 59, 60 

local color, 2, 6, 83, 87; advocates of, 
89-91, 150; Chen Jin, 128—129, 147- 
151; in crafts, 220, 222, 230—232, 
233; exoticism versus, 85; Gohara 
Kot6, 93-100, 94-95, 98-101; Guo 
Xuehu, 102-105, 104, Plates 9-10; 
judges’ exhibition, first Taiten, 
93-97; Kinoshita Seigai, 93-95, 96, 
100-102; zangoku/nanyo, Taiwan 
imagined as, 91, 149-150; problem- 
atic aspects of, 11, 12—13, 150; resis- 
tance to concept of, 91—93, 150. See 
also vernacularism 


MacKay, George Leslie, 187, 198, 
214n9 

Manchuria, 9, 34, 87, 120, 122, 205 

maps and mapmaking, 40, 45, Plate 1 

martial law in Taiwan, 169-170 

Maruyama Banka, 46-47, 50, 55, 68 

Masaki Naohiko, 83-84, 85 

Matsubayashi Keigetsu, 89-91, 92, 
103 

meisho, concept of, 15, 54-55, 58, 
67-68, 71 

Mingei (Japanese folkcrafts) move- 
ment, 222—223, 227, 236 

Minnan style architecture, 171, 173, 
176—185, 181-186, 190n4 

Minzoku Taiwan (Taiwanese Folk- 
lore) magazine, 228—229, 235 

missionary architecture, 185—187, 188, 
189, Plate 21 

missionary descriptions of aboriginal 
Taiwanese, 197-198 

Miyagawa Jiro, 201-202, 218 
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Miyake Kokki/Katsumi, 49, 75, 125 

Miyata Teisaku, 119 

Miyata Yataro, 141, 143 

modernity/modernism, 7-8; crafts 
and, 218, 222, 223-228, 224-226, 
24.4; female nudes as entry to, 115; 
neotraditionalism as form of, 11-12; 
Orientalist modernism, 223-228, 
224—226; in Oriental/Japanese- 
style painting, 8, 91; in ‘Taiwanese 
painters’ landscapes, 60; tradition 
as discursive product of, 218; in 
Western-style landscape painting, 
8, 39-40, 52-53, 60-62, 67-69, 
71-72. See also architecture in co- 
lonial Taiwan; colonial modernity; 
Japanese modernism 

Morris, William, 12, 238 

mountain climbing in Taiwan, 47, 
49» 54 

Mount Ali, 15, 50, 52, 53 

Mount Fuji, 52, 72, 73, 78 

Mount Kannon, 15, 50 

Mount Neng-kao [Nenggao], 97 

Mount Niitaka (Niitakayama, 
Gyokuzan [Yushan] Mountain, 
Jade Mountain, Mount Morrison), 
15, 46—47, 50, 54, 63146, 72, 73, 
78.97 

Mount Tsugitaka, 49 

Murobuse Koshin, 75, 76 

musical instruments, women playing, 
118—120, 119, 128, 146, 147, Plate 
14 


naichijin (Japanese residents of Tai- 
wan), 4, 23, 24, 28, 30-31, 34 

nangakei (nanga-style) paintings, 25, 
29, 71, 104 

nangoku/nanyó (the Southern Coun- 
try/South Seas), Taiwan imagined 
as, 2, 4—5, 74—79; colonial moder- 
nity, refraction of, 79; east/west 
dichotomy, South as alternative to, 
74; Italy, Taiwan compared to, 4-5, 
49, 52, 57. 74-75» 125; Japanese co- 
lonialism and identity, 76-79; Jap- 
anese travel writing and, 21; land- 
scape, concept of, 15; "local color,” 


concept of, 91, 149—150; refraction, 
concept of, 10; typical Taiwanese 
landscape, development of, 49; ver- 
nacularism, concept of, 13; women, 
images of, 125, 126, 149—150 

nanshinron (push for the South), im- 
perial doctrine of, 4, 13, 75-76 

nativism (xiangtu zhuyi) in crafts, 
217-218, 228—229, 237-244, 239, 
242, 245, Plates 27-28 

neotraditionalism, 11-12, 111 

nihonga (Japanese-style painting): al- 
legorical use of landscape to express 
imperial glory in, 73; Japanese art 
policy after Sino-Japanese war and, 
111; modernity, concept of, 7-8, 12; 
neotraditionalism, 12; Taiten and, 
83-87; toydga versus, s. See also ink 
painting tradition; Oriental/Japa- 
nese-style painting 

Ni Jianghuai, so, 58, Plate 4 

Nogami Yaeko, 21, 29-33, 34, 35 

Nomura Koichi, 148—149, 151 

"N sei,” 91, 97, ISO 

Numai Tetsutaro, 47, 54 


Oguma Eiji, 9, 10 

oil painting’s suitability to Japanese 
style and taste, 68-69, 70 

Okada Koyo, 49 

Okada Saburosuke, 115—118, 117, 130 

Orchid Island figurines, 84, 91, 93 

Orientalism: Euroamerican, 9—10, 12, 
22, 122, 123, 222; Oriental, 222 

Orientalist modernism, 223—228, 
224-226 

Oriental/Japanese-style painting, 2, 
83-108; categorization of, 85-87; 
colonial modernity, 86; demise of, 
105—106; exoticism, 83—85; Japanese 
colonialism and, 5-6, 83, 86-87, 
91-93, IOI-102, 105—106; land- 
scape, 15; limited foundation for, 
88-89; modernity, concept of, 8, 91; 
refraction, 11; Western-style paint- 
ing compared to, 87. See also local 
color; Taiten; and specific artists 

Osawa Sadayoshi, 86, 93-95, 97, 102, 
104, IOS, 107N9 


Oshita Tojiro, 68-69, 70, 77 
Ozaki Hidemasa, 86, 93, 107n7 


Paris and Taiwanese art, 57, 58, 111— 
IIS, 198, 204. 

Perriand, Charlotte, 12, 223-227, 225, 
232 

photography in colonial Taiwan, 
41-42, 46, 49, 51-55 

politics: architectural, 172—179; crafts 
and, 218—219, 223, 233-237, 24.43 
DPP, 170, 244; KMT, 1, 13, 170, 
200, 207; Mingei (Japanese folk- 
crafts) movement, 223, 236; Seisen 
(Holy War) expressed in women’s 
images, 138, 141; ‘Taiwanese nation- 
alism and works of Cai Zhichan, 
158—159. See also Japanese colonial- 
ism; kominka 

postcards of colonial Taiwan, 41-42, 
43, 47-48, 70, 71 

pottery, 230, 231, 233, 241, 245, Plate 
25 

primitivism, Euroamerican, 12, 194— 
196, 218—223 


Ranger, Terence, 7, 218 

rattan. See bamboo and rattan crafts 

realism of Taiwanese artists, 101-102 

refraction, 9—11; in aboriginal art and 
artifacts, 11, 196; in architecture, 
11, 188; Chinese dress, images of 
women in, 122, 129; in crafts, 11, 
222, 24.4; in Japanese travel writ- 
ing, 11, 23, 34; landscape and, 15; 
nangoku/nanyó, Taiwan imagined 
as, 79; in Western-style landscape 
painting, 10, 15, 54, 55, 70, 79; 
women, images of, 10—11, 122, 129, 
130—131; women artists, II, 147 

roadscapes (doro sansui), 15, 58, 60, 61 

rush crafts, 230—231, 232, 237, 238, 239 

Ruskin, John, 12, 68, 71, 219, 238 

Russian peasant crafts movement, 219, 
222 

Russo-Japanese war, 87 


Said, Edward, 9, 22, 222 
Sakuma Samata, 41, 42 
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Sato Haruo, 21, 26—29, 33—35, 112 

Seisen (Holy War), 138, 141 

Senten (Korean Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion), 5, 85, 87, 124 

Shidehara Taira, 89, 93 

Shiga Shigetaka, 75, 76-79 

Shimazu, Naoko, 2, 11, 21-37, 274—275 

Shimonoseki, Treaty of, 3, 78 

Shin Bunten (New Ministry of Edu- 
cation Fine Arts Exhibition), 148, 
151, 162 

Shiotsuki Toho, 6, 84, 93, 100, 125— 
126, ISO 

Sino-Japanese war, 3, 24, 78, 111-112 

Smith, Bernard, 46, 50 

Social Darwinism, 5, 201-202 

sósaku hanga (creative prints), 228— 
22.9, 229, 230 

Southern Country, Taiwan as. See 
nangoku/nanyó, Taiwan imagined as 

substitute products (daiydhin), crafts 
used as, 233, 234 

sunrise paintings, 72, 72-73, Plate 6 


Taiten (Taiwan Bijutsu Tenrankai or 
Taiwan Fine Arts Exhibition), 2, 
5, 13, 83; advocating and resisting 
concept of local color in, 89-93, 
150; categorization of, 85-87; Chen 
Jin, 88-89, 90, 103; Gohara Koto, 
93-100, 94-95, 98-101; Guo 
Xuehu, 88, 102-105, 104, Plates 9- 
10; judges’ exhibition, first Taiten, 
93-97; Kinoshita Seigai, 93-95, 96, 
100-102; Taiten-style (Taiten-gata) 
paintings, 6, 102; Taiwanese art- 
ists of first Taiten, 88-89; women, 
images of, 89, 90, 115, 122, 125, 1273 
women artists participating in, 134, 
145, 14.8, 151, 152, 153, 164N41 

Taiwanese consciousness (Taiwan 
ishi), 13-14. See also identity 

Taiwanese Independence Movement, 
170 

Taiwanese nationalism, 158—159 

“Taiwaneseness” in architecture: 
concept of, 169—171; Minnan style, 
176—179; missionary architecture, 
185—187, 188, 189, Plate 21; resi- 
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dences, 179—185, 181-186, Plate 20; 
tombs, 185, 186 

Takekoshi Yosaburo, 75-76 

Takeuchi Seiho, 100 

Tanaka, Stefan, 9, 112 

Tan’o Yasunori, 72-74 

Tanshui [Danshui] (Taiwan/Oriental 
Panama) hats, 230—231, 232, 237 

Tateishi Tetsuomi, 100, 106, 228—229 

Taut, Bruno, 12, 223-227, 224, 232 

textiles. See clothing and cloth 

Thomas, Nicholas, 61, 194 

Tokutomi Soho, 21, 23-26, 34 

Tolstoy, Leo, 219, 238 

tombs, 185, 186 

Tomiyama Ichiro, 218, 236 

Torii Ryuzo, 198 

tourism. See travel 

toydga, 83-87. See also Oriental/Japa- 
nese-style painting 

tradition, 6—7, 11-12, 111, 218 

travel: brochures, c. 1930s, 48; to 
China by Japanese artists, 87. See 
also exploration and travel in West- 
ern-style landscape painting; Japa- 
nese travel writing 


udonge flower, 158—159, 165n48 

ultranationalistic (kokusui shugi) 
thinking, 87 

Umehara Ryüzaburo, 122, 123, 128 


vernacularism, 2—3, 11-14; colo- 
nial modernity and, 6; in crafts, 
217—218, 228, 233-237, 2375 244; 
defined, 11-12; hybridity and, 8-9; 
nativism, transformation into, 
217—218, 228—229, 237-243. See 
also local color; “Taiwaneseness” 
in architecture 

Vlastos, Stephen, 7, 218 


Wang Lucun, 231, 241 

Wang Qingshuang, 231, 241 

Watanabe, Toshio, 2, 5, 10, 13, 15, 49, 
67-81, 91, 125, 275 

watercolor painting, 42-46, 68-70, 
77 

Western-style architecture, modern, 


171, 174—175, 176. See also historical 
Western-style (yéfi) architecture 
Western-style landscape painting 
(seiydga), 2; compositional conven- 
tions, 50; concept of landscape, 15; 
identity issues in, 70-71, 76-79; 
Japanese colonialism and, 6, 39—47, 
52-55, 61-62, 70-79; meisho, con- 
cept of, 15, 54-55, 58, 67-68, 71; 
modernity/modernism and, 8, 39— 
40, 52—53, 60-62, 67-69, 71-72; 
nangoku/nanyó, Taiwan imagined 
as, 74—79; Oriental/Japanese style 
painting compared, 87; otherness 
as valued feature of, 57—58; outdoor 
watercolor painting, 42-46, 43, 
45; refraction, 10, 15, $4, 55, 70, 79; 
by Taiwanese painters, 55-60, 59, 
Plates 2-5; watercolors, 42-46, 


(bijinga) and, 15, 89, 127-128, 136t, 
145—147, 151—152, 155—158; educa- 
tion of, 114-115, 133-134, 136—138t, 
139t, 141t, 161—163; Gohara Koto 
as teacher of, 89, 102, 134—135, 
136—138t, 143, 153, 161; Japanese 
colonialism and, 141, 145—146, 
150—153, 161—162; landscape, con- 
cept of, 15-16; marriage and, 14.4, 
152, 153—154, 162, 16435; NnUgong 
(needlework as women’s work), 135, 
Plate 15; patriarchal limitations on, 
13.4, 135, 141, 144, ISI, 152, 153-154, 
161—163; professional training, art- 
ists with, 143—154; refraction, r1, 
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